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ED EO RAG 


E follow in illustrious footsteps. It may seem we should 

tread the same path. But looking at the results of that route— 

one of which is this latest change—we have thought it better 

to try to reach the same goal in tracks less tried and found 
treacherous. 

Change is the essence of life. But stability is no less important. This 
paper, rare among most in the former, has not been in the latter so 
fortunate. Wherefore the changes have been so frequent that they have 
come to be thought of as suffered. It should be, endured. For few papers 
have been called on to meet more changes and if it seemed, this summer, 
that ‘‘ Life and Letters”’ were about to expire, once again it has been 
saved. 

That is the first point we would like to make clear. In taking it over, 
our first aim has been to preserve, both for readers and writers, one of 
the few literary papers remaining since the amalgamation and cessation 
of so many journals. We are aware of our debt to the past. We are 
conscious also of responsibility to the future, and it is because of the 
need to maintain an outlet for the non-commercial work of our time 
that we are trying to give ‘“‘ Life and Letters” further life. It will, we 
are told, be uphill work. But the hill is Olympus, and if we can stake 
even a claim on its slopes, it will mean we have with us those who will 

ard its summit from further desecration. It is, in any event, better to 
go uphill than down, or along the dead level. i 

A paper must reflect in some degree the opinions and tastes of its 
editors. Ours, if only through difference of age, cannot be the same as 
our predecessors. Certain adaptations of the paper we incorporate are 
indicated by the addition of “ ‘To-day ” to the title. We chose that word 
rather than “‘ modern ”’ so as to be free of time-label. Modern is so often 
the mode of a yesterday that never had a to-morrow. ‘To-day is con- 
tinuous. If we sever from the recent years, it will be to make a clean 
join with the earlier past, and to add to it a present from which the future 
may spring. We shall print reminiscence and retrospection, because they 
show the world we inherit. We may in time run a reaction department. 
But our main interest is with work looking forward, and our only re- 


trogression is in time, not in spirit. 
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Our aim is not to split into groups, of which there are already enough, 
but to select and co-ordinate for the future. The selection may not 
always be right; sometimes it will be wrong, sometimes ““Jeft.” But 
we shall print no authors whose style outruns their sensibility, and as 
long as the latter looks forward, we do not care to which school the 
former belongs. Immaturity is a lesser sin than repetition and the young 
writers we are anxious to print are rather those who have not yet found 
their readers than those with an already adequate public. 

We have stated that “ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY ” will be 
devoted to “living literature.” It has been amusing to discover how 
many opponents of “ modernism” at once thought that living meant 
that. But we would declare that any bias we have is not towards experi- 
ment for its own sake, but to unrecognised achievement. We incline to 
young writers more for what they may do, given outlet, than for what 
they have done. It may be that for that we must crave indulgence. But 
art to-day is hemmed in and if artists lack outlet, they can do nothing 
but breathe their own breath and be stifled. 

Now is not the time to talk of a brave world, moreover we have 
eschewed politics. But one can fight for recognition of the best qualities 
in this world. One can fight for continuance of spiritual freedom, hardy 
thought, expression and mental adventure. One can provide ground, as 
little stony as conditions allow, for the sowing of seeds, for planting 
and ripening, and for that reason we are particularly happy to be able 
to print M. Gide’s paper. 

We are happy also to have so many well-wishers. Their response has 
been revealing. We would like to thank both contributors and subscribers 
for their encouragement and practical support. Readers have had to 
wait several months for an issue. That was because we were determined 
to come out with a number which did more than promise. The names 
of our writers show that we are not idly iconoclastic; their material 
that we give living and international literature. 

There is work here by authors from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
America, France, U.S.S.R., Germany. There are articles on a 
sixth-century Byzantine and a post-war German dramatist ; on 
American poetry, Russian films, Monte Carlo ballets, nineteenth-century 
England and twentieth-century wars. There are reviews of plays, music 
and books. Reviewing will be increased ; the summer is not the most 
prolific publishing season. Our next number will also contain a con- 
sidered survey of recent English poetry, specially held over in order to 
take in the several books to be published this autumn. Meanwhile, the 
film-section has been enlarged. We have done this because the cinema, 
which plays so great a part in our lives, plays it uncontrolled and receives 
little serious or sociological consideration. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our sincere gratitude to Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, whose experience and kindness were more than helpful at a 
time that might otherwise have been harassing. 
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UARTERLY publication prevents us from offering topical 

commentary on the news of the day. Indeed, the best comment 

is how short the day has become, and because so much is swept 

away before it is savoured, we shall seek to record those lesser 
happenings which, through some touch of colour or absurdity, supply a 
footnote or a flourish to the page of fact, which might otherwise lack illu- 
mination. With them also will be included reviews and notes on single 
events, or subjects of which there are not enough in that issue to 
provide a separate Chronicle. 

* * * 


We have not yet a zoological correspondent, but it seems we must 
have one. The beast is leaving an increasingly prominent mark on 
our daily lives. Not only has the birth of Jubilee caused chimpanzees to 
receive almost as much publicity as cinema-stars (which is a striking 
sign of the times), but the arrival of an okapi has been greeted with an 
attention almost equal to that accorded the expeditions of Eden. There 
is also that little matter of the elephant on which an American was trying 
to be the first man since Hannibal to cross the Alps. Much has been 
written about this, and precautions were taken to ensure that the resident 
Swiss animals were not frightened by the beast. The Governor of Canton 
Valais authorised the ride only on condition that a lorry preceded the 
elephant. It is a strange thought that even Alpine cows have by now 
become so machine-minded that a lorry can reassure them, but we are 
sorry that no one appears to think that the elephant might have been dis- 
mayed at its surroundings, animal, vegetable or mineral. We notice with 
satisfaction, however, that it remembered it came of a breed which never 
forgets and, recalling the proverb, rode in the lorry while the man walked 
behind. A good advertisement for the lorry . . . 
* * * 


EANWHILE, we have our own favourites. We found them in 

a house which Cromwell once burnt till “‘ only a burnt stub re- 
mained.”’ We were having dinner and, over coffee, were writing these 
notes, when we looked up and saw lions on the dining-room floor. ‘The 
waiter had put them there. Local cats and dogs didn’t seem to mind, so 
why should we? The cub that untied our shoe-laces was only eight 
weeks old. Nevertheless, we had not expected ‘‘ LIFE AND LETTERS 
TO-DAY ” to be lionised quite so literally. 

* * * 

OR did we expect to see a man with peacock feathers on his head 
Nee a drapers’ in Piccadilly Circus. But this summer has decor- 
ated the London in more ways than one, and we have seen jousting at 
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the Tower and King Charles and his court lolling in deck-chairs—at 
the Open-Air Theatre. On the whole, we preferred the jousting. Knights 
in even hired armour go well with the moat, where the Tower tattoo was 
held, but summer light is not perhaps the kindest for actors masquerading 
in creased costumes as royalty. 

* * * 


\ X JE have for long known why the waiters in both road-house 

and restaurant were so pressing in their recommendation of certain 
brands of wine. But though we knew they obtained commissions on the 
corks, we did not know how or where. It seems that if we were in the 
habit of taking coffee early in the morning in one of Soho’s many cafés, 
we should have learnt. For there we should see our waiter of the night 
before arrive with a score of his fellows, each carrying a small parcel. 
They order coffee. The parcels are opened. There, undistinguishable 
among so many of its fellows, is the cork we failed to miss when the 
waiter removed it from our table. These corks, which seem counters 
in some obscure gamble, are guarded fondly and counted with pride. 
We watch them so curiously that we fail to notice the arrival of an old little 
man with a suit-case, who suddenly assumes the major-réle. One by 
one the men approach him with their corks. They are examined carefully 
and deposited, one by one, in the suitcase. Payment is received ; satis- 
faction registered ; and each returns to his conversation—champagne, and 
the commission value of the many brands. We gradually realise the 
cork’s significance. Each is proof of a bottle sold, a token realisable next 
morning in hard cash. As we leave the café, we notice something which 


would have explained more quickly . . . a neatly printed notice, hung 
over the door, ‘‘ Cork Exchange.” 
A * * 


| leaner now has a telephone news-service. The subscriber 
can be rung up and informed of the latest doings in his favourite 
events. The more he subscribes, the more often will he be rung up. He 
will be able to be so busy answering the phone that he has no time for 
anything else. Thus, to be really in touch with the world, it is no longer 
necessary to see it. A well-informed man will read the headlines as he 
answers the phone, with a tape machine ticking over his knees ; while 
his secretary projects news-reels in a room carefully chosen for the view 
it gives of an electric newspaper . . . If the news-mania grips him, he 
will have no sleep in which to recover from the excitement of a world 
which he rarely sees and in which he takes little active part. He must 
keep awake, lest the phone ring, and, tired out at the end of a day, he will each 
day realise with horror that though he kept up to date, the date’s changed. 
* ¥ * 

ANG busy, and nearly as inactive, is a young woman who claims proudly 

that for the last fourteen years she has been to the cinema six nights 
a week, It is always the same cinema, so she sees the same film six times, 
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and is more familiar with photographed firesides than her own. This 
is the most striking example we have met of the modern passion for 
knowing life at second hand. 


* * * 


|Baxe English inactivity is lessening. Instead of a few people furiously 
chasing each other or a ball in small enclosures called “ open spaces,” 
the majority are discovering the country at large. This is causing it to 
cease to be country. So that, though you will meet hay-carts in Wimbledon, 
you will go into the country and find loudspeaker-vans advertising hy- 
gienic ices. That, at least, we found—hay-making in the car-park at 
Wimbledon, with the horse not concerned with the rows of sleek limou- 
sines, and the haymaker indifferent to the tennis being played across 
the road. Two nights later we went into the country for quiet, and nearly 
took fright at an illuminated van, with bulbs over one side, spelling 
““ So-and-so’s ices speak for themselves.’ They weren’t allowed to, for 
a loudspeaker further urged their merits on a countryside already be- 
coming a vast cabaret. In New York, that town-children may know what 
farm animals look like, they now have to take cows and pigs round the 
parks in a truck. In England, it seems, children may soon be brought to 
London—to see sheep in the park instead of electric hares in the fields, 
and folk-dancers in the streets instead of jazz-bands by the roadhouse. 


¢ + * 


N this connection, we are pleased with Vesuvius. The noise of that 

crater was recently broadcast. Vesuvius seemed very obliging. But 
it is after all a volcano. The rumbling of its voice used to suffice to send 
people from their houses. At the last moment it appeared to remember 
and to resent a purely passive entrance into the homes of the world. It 
erupted . . . and the broadcasters beat a hasty retreat. 


One ignorance of many recent inventions is as great as the place 
they fill in our lives. At times it grows irritating to be dependent on 
things we do not understand. The other day, therefore, we went to watch 
the manufacture of gramophone records. Several surprises attended the visit. 
The studio was a Hampstead house. In the road in front were parked many 
cars. We wondered how there could be room in the house for the occupants. 
Adding to the crowd, we entered and found, at the back, not only one, 
but several studios of a size difficult to associate with a residential area. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra were recording ‘‘ Les Sylphides.”’ 
This music has been scattered through gramophone lists. His Master’s 
Voice are bringing it together, on four twelve-inch records. They had 
been doing it all the morning. A red light went on, we held our breath, the 
orchestra played. The red light went off, the orchestra went on—but the 
recording had stopped. They had over-played. They started again. 
This time we went to watch in the recording-room. We again held our 
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breath. When a telephone rang, and was answered, we nearly burst. 
We thought the wax would be ruined. But though you must not make a 
sound in the big studio, while the orchestra is playing at the other end, 
in the small recording-room it does not matter. 


* * * 


E went also to a smaller studio, where a rumba-band was at work. 

A Mexican girl was singing. But she did not attempt to compete 
with the band. She stood some distance away, with her own microphone, 
and sang at it so quietly that from four feet away we could not hear the words. 
Then the disc was played back. The song was clearer than if she had 
shouted at the top of her voice. That may be natural, but like so much 
that is, it was also surprising. 


* * * 


OGER Fry’s influence as critic, teacher and aesthete (in the true 
Res of that word) was so widespread during his lifetime as somewhat 
to overshadow his own work both as painter and decorator ; but now 
the first retrospective exhibition of his paintings to be held since his death 
has done its full share to redress the balance. ‘This exhibition was opened 
at the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery on July 12th by Virginia 
Woolf and must have proved a revelation to those who had always looked 
on him as a theoretician rather than an artist. Mrs. Woolf said in her 
opening speech : “ Roger Fry always cared more for his painting than 
for his writing. The writing was done with many groans in the afternoon 
when the light was bad; on the tops of omnibuses, in the corners of 
third-class railway carriages. But painting was an instinct—a delight. 
If one was walking with him through the English fields or driving with 
him along the roads of Italy or Greece, suddenly he would stop ; and 
look ; stl say, ‘I must just make a note of that’ and out would come a 


pencil and a piece of paper and he would make a rough and ready sketch 
on the spot.” 


Grek of these impromptu sketches remained sketches, delightfully 
fresh and evocative : others served as material for his more deliberate 
and pondered oil paintings ; and then it is interesting to see how the 
aesthetician steps in and uses his reason to correct the artist’s sensibility. 
Although the resulting paintings are not always spontaneous and vital, 
yet there is never any mistaking Roger Fry’s fundamental honesty and 
sobriety of purpose. A man who lived so completely in the shadow of 
Cézanne could hardly achieve originality ; but there is probably no other 
master who could have impressed on his pupil so profound a humility 
in face of the problems and difficulties that every genuine and uncom- 
promising artist must face. 
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HE self-portraits reveal us the artist in the intimacy of his studio. 

The quizzical glint in his eyes is probably to be explained by his 
simultaneous concentration on the personality of the sitter and critical atti- 
tude to the canvas on the easel before him. In any case, the spectator when 
confronted by these self-portraits can hardly fail to appreciate the painter’s 
intellectual honesty, wide humanity and charm of character or to under- 
stand Mrs. Woolf when she says: “ He was a man of many interests 
and many sympathies. Anything he could touch and handle and fashion 
with his fingers fascinated him. He made plates and pots with his own 
hands ; he dyed stuffs ; he designed furniture ; he would come into the 
kitchen and teach the cook how to make an omelette ; he would come into 
the drawing room and teach the mistress how to arrange a bunch of 
flowers. And just as connoisseurs would bring him a picture for his opinion, 
so people of all kinds would bring him their lives—those canvasses upon 
which we paint so many queer designs—and he would bring to bear 
upon their muddles and misfortunes the same rare mixture of logic 
and sympathy that made him so invigorating a critic. He would start 
people living again just as he would start them painting again.” 


* * * 


ECENT banning of books has revived talk of literary censorship. 
Renee is, of course, far too much freedom. In twentieth-century 
Europe it is patently out of keeping for anyone to write as he likes. Films 
are censored not only before they reach the public, but before they are 
begun. Books should be as well. This might reduce their number, but it 
would allow childish mentality to be taken into account and that is what 
matters. At the moment, children and adolescents can read “ adult ” 
books—thus proving, as we have often thought, that the books aren’t 
so ‘‘ adult ” after all. When “‘ Measure for Measure ”’ is acted at popular 
prices, when “ Comus ” is put before young and old, and a young actress 
can score a hit in a play alluding to abortion—then, it must be wrong 
that these subjects should be written about. Since authors are now en- 
couraged to write for children, we would suggest that they should be given 
set themes, as children are given holiday tasks. 


* * * 


ND if what we want is not less censorship but more, we would point 

out that at present anyone who can buy a book is more or less able 
to read it. This does not do. If books are dangerous, reading (like motor- 
ing) should be classed as a dangerous pastime, and no one should be allowed 
to enter a library or a bookshop without a licence. This might affect 
royalties, but would not seriously affect literature. Some of the best 
books were written when the Bible was kept chained in churches. 

B 


ROUSSEAU TO-DAY 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


FEW months before his death, in almost his last extant letter, 
Rousseau wrote of a proposal put before him : “ It is a castle 
in Spain, and of all such as I have built in my life, I have never 
seen one realised.” 

If we left it at that, if Rousseau were merely the builder of insubstantial 
castles in the air, he would still remain a memorable figure. We should 
have to recognise that he was a great architect of such castles. He would 
have been not only a master in literature but a wonderful adventurer, 
a spiritual Casanova, exploiting a rich and extraordinary personality on 
the highest plane, in search of the El Dorado of the soul which some- 
where beneath the horizon men have always vaguely divined. 

But we cannot leave it at that. Even in his life, and still more after his 
death, Rousseau figured as something very different from a dreamer. 
He became a centre of controversy, of fierce struggle, of actual bloodshed. 
It is generally agreed that, whatever the deeper factors involved, on the 
surface and oy the crowd, Rousseau was the inspiration of the French 
Revolution which he would certainly have loathed. Even the most 
opposed revolutionary groups all equally displayed his banner and 
venerated his name. Marat was the disciple of Rousseau, and so equally 
was Charlotte Corday who slew him. 

As the years went by, the magic of Rousseau’s name and work became 
more complex and at the same. time more extended among the nations. 
The leaders in philosophy and mysticism joined the violent revoluticn- 
aries in adoring Rousseau. He was an almost sacred figure for Kari, 
Emerson, as well as the Marquis de Sade, venerated him. His influence 
on Tolstoy was immense. 

And yet the persecution of Rousseau at the same time became evin 
more ferocious. When he was alive he had really been subjected to much 
persecution, and to his morbidly sensitive mind it became a systematic 
conspiracy. During the nineteenth century that imagined conspiracy 
developed into an actual fact. In many circles the vituperation of Rousseau 
was carried out in the most thorough manner. Thomas Davidson may 
have been in some respects an eccentric thinker, but he was a man cf 
vigorous intellectual force, and in his book on Rousseau he was repre- 
senting a solid body of academic and other opinion. He traced back 
nearly every stream of modern popular opinion to a source in Rousseau, 
even the most opposed tendencies of opinion in Socialism and individual- 
ism. There seemed to be nothing pernicious—and Davidson was inclined 
to view all popular movements as pernicious—in the world of that day 
which was not a form of Rousseauism. 
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Books on Rousseau are still constantly appearing, and it might be 
supposed that now, more than two centuries after he appeared in the 
world, some approach had been made to agreement regarding his position, 
and that his name had ceased to arouse even any spiritual bloodshed. 
Far from it ! 

To-day the battles around Rousseau seem even fiercer than ever. 
Thus I read : “ Abuse of Rousseau is more frequent than understanding, 
especially to-day when he is represented as the cause of all our woes. 
He is indeed become almost the personal Devil of the new religion of 
“ Humanism,’ and the number of people in the United States who have 
been taught to shudder at the word ‘ Rousseauism,’ without having read, 
say, a single chapter of Emile, must by now be immense.” And if we turn 
to England I find so outstanding a representative of cultured modern 
opinion as Dr. Inge declaring that “‘ the influence of this sentimental 
rhetorician has perhaps been more pernicious than that of any man who 
has ever lived. Without Rousseau there might have been no Karl Marx 
and no Bolshevism.” 

The eloquent moralist’s reference to Marx is interesting proof of the 
way in which the vituperation of Rousseau is in every age kept up-to-date. 
It has been pointed out that Marx’s theories were not really based on 
any foundation supplied by Rousseau but were the product of the 
Industrial Revolution as it seemed to be working out in England, though 
another line of Socialist activity, that which Henry George represented, 
can properly be traced back to Rousseau’s insistence that economic 
inequality began with the unjust appropriation of land which ought 
naturally to be common property. 

Yet, nevertheless, Rousseau can, and has been, regarded as a source 
of modern Communism. This has lately been made clear by Mr. Middleton 
Murry in an essay printed in his privately issued periodical, The Wanderer. 
Mr. Murry, as we know through his writings in the Adelphi and elsewhere, 
has become a convert to Communism, though without entering the rigid 
sectarian Church of the Russian Bolshevists. He has also during nearly 
twenty years become increasingly and intimately aware of a spiritual 
message in Rousseau. In this latest essay he feels that he is able to make 
the message clear and to find in Rousseau the pioneer of Communism. 

It is in the Contrat Social that he finds this message. As a student at 
Oxford, it had seemed to him “the dullest of dull books” ; now he 
finds it “‘one of the most exciting.’”’ He goes far to justify Dr. Inge. 
No one, Mr. Murry says, will accuse him of minimising the significance 
of the Communist Manifesto of 1848. But now he is convinced that it 
can only be understood by those who understood the great previous 
charter of Social Revolution, Rousseau’s Contral Social. It was the spirit, 
not the form, of democracy, which Rousseau proclaimed. He foresaw 
the dangers of industrialism ; he warned men against capitalistic society. 
He showed the remedy in what is “‘ the greatest attempt of the European 
mind to create a consciousness of the social whole.” 
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It seems worth while to refer to this brilliant exposition of the signifi- 
cance of Rousseau as a social philosopher still to-day. It justifies alike 
the friends and the enemies of Rousseau. It may lead us to understand 
why, to-day more than ever, they seem to feel entitled to fly at each 
other’s throats. 

Yet when we consider the almost boundless significance which, for 
good or for evil, is on all sides accorded to Rousseau, it is astonishing 
to realise that the chief source of reliable knowledge about him has always 
been neglected. I refer to his letters. 

Of all the leading figures in our modern world Rousseau—whatever 
else may be doubtful about him—may fairly be said to stand first in 
the art of letter-writing. In the ancient world, not to mention Cicero, 
we have St. Jerome who was really a letter-writer of the same class as 
Rousseau. But in the modern world men of this type had not even begun 
to pour themselves forth in letters before the eighteenth century. 

Rousseau was both a dominating personality and a supreme letter- 
writer, whose art herein enabled him to put himself into his letters as 
no great artist ever had before. Voltaire wrote letters well and copiously, 
but they take no such place in his work as Rousseau’s take in his. He 
was not only a master in the art, but he took it more seriously than it 
had ever been taken before. It became his chosen medium for conveying 
his message, and since his temperament was peculiarly personal and 
other persons also peculiarly real to him, he naturally became the pioneer 
in writing personal letters. He could put the whole of his real self into a 
letter even to a comparatively unknown correspondent, keeping copies 
of letters he wrote, as well as preserving the letters sent to him. That 
explains alike why so many survive and why they constitute the chief 
source of our knowledge concerning his temperament and his opinions. 
They are a higher authority than even the Confessions, written in old age, 
with an imperfect memory, and largely in the absence of verifying 
documents. 

Yet until to-day there has been no scholarly or complete edition of 
Rousseau’s letters. The recent completion of the edition in twenty volumes 
of the Correspondance Générale de F.-}. Rousseau, published by Armand 
Colin, a handsome series illustrated by admirable portraits of Rousseau 
and his correspondents, is thus a notable event. We owe this great work 
to two admirable and devoted scholars, Théophile Dufour and Pierre- 
Paul Plan. Dufour spent fifty years in bringing together, collating, and 
commenting the letters, but he died before actual publication which 
has been carefully and skilfully carried out in the same spirit by M. Plan. 

Here at last we have the complete Rousseau in all his varied phases 
and moods, each at the moment of experience. I have elsewhere described 
Rousseau as “ the most spiritually naked man who has appeared in our 
civilisation.” The final proof is in these letters. Here we find him, not 
as we often suspect in the Confessions—though that book remains immortal 
—refashioning the past more or less unconsciously to the pattern of the 
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present, but in the immediate reactions to that past, swift, direct, passion- 
ately intimate. Even when we neglect the revelation here of a supremely 
significant personality, we still have in these four thousand letters a 
valuable document for literary history, for the history of science, of morals, 
indeed of history in general. 

Schopenhauer has somewhere said that on Rousseau alone Nature had 
bestowed the gift to be a moralist without being a bore. Whether or not 
that remark may be applied to his books, it certainly applies to his letters. 
They may be a revelation for many who regard Rousseau as a sombre, 
suspicious, and melancholy lunatic, fleeing from mankind and hating 
society. Very notable here is the extent and variety of his personal friend- 
ships with people of high rank or of low. He often seemed a “‘ bear ” to 
visitors he disliked or with whom he could not get into touch, and intimate 
friends, like Madame d’Epinay, would playfully address him as “ my 
bear,” and he would in the same spirit accept and adopt that nickname. 
He was always ready to fall into a playful and bantering mood with 
familiar friends. Opening a volume almost at random, I find him writing 
from the Montmorency Hermitage to Lenieps to say how pleased he will 
be to receive him at his “ délicieux séjour’ and that he hopes he will 
come to dinner. “ I have wine and rustic foods, and if my rural fare does 
not suit you, you can bring your own.” Then at the end he adds : “‘ My 
respects to your daughter. But I warn her that I do not like to be kissed 
by letter ; it is far better to make a merit of that pious deed, and to come 
on pilgrimage to visit the devout hermit as if he were a sacred relic.” _ 

Kretschmer, in what is perhaps the most penetrating psychological 
analysis of Rousseau, has remarked on the almost incredible combination 
in his nature of a sanguine and sunny soul side by side with an earnestness 
so ardent and a temperament sensitive to every pin-prick. It was part, 
indeed, of his greatness that he was no model of abstract virtues, and his 
double nature has rendered him lovable. He fought against what he had 
himself lived. In the face of wretchedness he never quite lost his smile ; 
he enjoyed life while he disdained it ; he tenderly delighted in a world 
he demonstrated to be impossible. ; 

It is hard to tear oneself away from these letters. I will only say, in 
leaving them, that if in these difficult times any among my readers 1s 
ever sentenced to exile in a desert island (though few are now left), and 
permitted to carry with him a limited number of literary works, I would 
recommend the inclusion, to count as one work, of the twenty volumes 
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THE DEFENCE OF CULTURE 


(Speech delivered at the International Congress of Writers, Paris, 
22nd June, 1935) 


By ANDRE GIDE 


N face of the common danger which has brought us together to-day, 

let us consider for a while what is most individual in the reactions 

of our different countries and their representatives, for in this way 

the lesson we shall learn will be the most general because it will be 
the simplest and the most profoundly human. 

I will begin by trying to shed some light on a certain amount of con- 
fused thinking. 

What strikes me first, is the confusion nationalists are attempting to 
establish between internationalism and disaffection—the disavowal, that 
is, and disintegration of one’s own country. They have given the word 
patriot such a narrow, stubborn and hostile meaning that none of us 
now dares use it. We refuse to admit that love of our own country must 
chiefly consist in hatred of other people’s. For my part, I lay claim to 
being profoundly internationalist, and at the same time, to remaining 
profoundly French—just as I claim to be profoundly individualist while 
giving my full assent to communism, and indeed with its actual help. 
For my theory has always been that each of us can best serve the com- 
munity by being truest to himself. And to-day I add to this theory a 
second—the complement or corollary of the first—namely, that the 
individual and his truest self can best develop and flourish in a communist 
society ; or, as Malraux says in a recent preface which has already become 
famous: ‘‘ Communism restores his fertility to the individual.” 

What is true of individuals is equally true of peoples. And there is 
nothing I admire more in the U.S.S.R. than their great anxiety to protect 
and respect the individual characteristics of each of the little states com- 
prised in the great Soviet Union—their respect of the languages, manners, 
customs and culture peculiar to each of the little states. This attitude of 
theirs directly contradicts the reproach that is so often aimed at com- 
munism and the Soviet Union—that they are attempting to enforce a 
dead level of equality and uniformity among all the inhabitants of the 
vast country of Russia, while awaiting the time when it may come into 
effect among the rest of mankind. 

As a man of letters, I am here speaking only of culture and literature ; 
but it is precisely in the domain of literature that this triumph of the 
general in the particular and of the human in the individual is most 
clearly seen. What can be more specifically Spanish than Cervantes, 
more English than Shakespeare, more Russian than Gogol, more French 
than Rabelais or Voltaire ? And at the same time what can be more pro- 
foundly human? So I spoke more than thirty years ago. It is by the 
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development of their particular selves that these great writers meet in a 
deep and common humanity. At the present moment, therefore, it is as 
a Frenchman that I speak, and I think I cannot do better than examine 
with a Frenchman’s eyes the grave problem before us. 

And to begin with, I will take a rapid glance at the general aspect of 

our literature. 
_ I have just mentioned Rabelais. The boisterous element he introduced 
into French literature is scarcely ever to be met with later. He is highly 
representative, as I said, of his country, but he is still more so of his age. 
After him, our literature almost immediately became calmer, more 
temperate, more sober. What I think is its chief characteristic is an 
extraordinary propensity to abstraction, to the achievement of perfection 
by ia eee from the contingencies, accidents and material difficulties 
of life. 

I am speaking, of course, of our so-called classical literature. Authors, 
spectators, readers and actors (by whom I mean the characters of novels 
or plays) are alike removed from any danger of want. To tell of fortu- 
nately circumstanced people to people who are fortunately circumstanced, 
such was the writer’s task. And it is none of our business if he is far from 
fortunately circumstanced himself. Neither is it of our business to 
concern ourselves with the miserable poverty on which the good fortune 
of these favoured ones is built. Literature and thought are sheltered from 
these awkward and disturbing questions. Racine’s admirable tragedies, 
for instance, are flowers which could only have blossomed in a green- 
house. The man they deal with is a creature of leisure, who has been 
granted all the time necessary for cultivating his passions, his soul and 
his mind, all the time necessary for those passions to develop at their ease. 
I am not bringing any accusations against this literature, whose master- 
pieces no one admires more than myself. I believe, indeed, that since the 
days of the Greeks, art had never reached such a pitch of perfection. 
Some people object that these tragedy kings and queens of the seventeenth 
century cannot interest us. But those who can neither feel the pure 
beauty of their acts and words, nor recognize the genuine passions that 
stir beneath the cover of their purple robes, are only to be pitied. All 
these personages, however, are privileged beings. A literature of this 
kind which considers only beings such as these, and in these beings 
considers only their hearts and heads, was in danger of foundering. 
Art that abandons all contact with reality soon lapses into artificiality. 
With the exception of Latin literature, which in this respect outdoes 
that of our classical age, no literature, in Europe at any rate, seems to me 
so bloodless as the French, none so continually skirts the edge of arti- 
ficiality nor comes so dangerously near to falling over it. — 

A literature always repairs and renews its strength by its foundations 
in the soil, by its contact with the people, like Antaeus who, as the Greek 
fable tells us with far-reaching significance, lost his strength and virtue 
as soon as his feet no longer rested on the earth. When in the eighteenth 
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century, a sorely-needed vigour was re-infused into French letters, it 
was not by Montesquieu, it was not even by Voltaire, in spite of their 
genius ; no, it was by commoners, by plebeians, by Jean-Jacques, by 
Diderot. 

This perhaps excessive love of form, of appearance, of the word, has 
always so inclined French literature towards the artificial and the facti- 
tious that the romantic movement only managed to combat the artifice 
of classicism by opposing to it an artifice more factitious still. Not one 
of the great representatives of the new school, neither Lamartine, Musset, 
Vigny nor Hugo himself, came from the people, nor brought to literature 
the contribution of fresh blood. Hugo, however, was well aware in what 
direction salvation lay, as is shown by his prodigious efforts to get into 
contact with the people, to speak in the name of the people, to represent 
the people—efforts which now-a-days greatly annoy partisans of “ the 
right,” who choose to see in them a proof of Hugo’s stupidity, whereas 
in my eyes they show a certain amount of opportunism perhaps, but in 
that very opportunism a real and profound insight. 

Am I exaggerating this tendency of our literature towards the artificial 
and the factitious ? I think not. I can trace it again in the symbolist 
movement which followed so closely the naturalist movement of Zola. 
And even in Zola, whose value and importance are so grossly under- 
rated by many of our literary critics and historians—even in Zola I find 
this tendency to synthesis, to abstraction, which, in spite of his desire 
for realism, brings him so near one kind of romanticism, in its form at 
any rate, if not in its spirit. 

No, I am not exaggerating. And I saw the other day with some pleasure 
that one of the most authoritative and representative critics of the right, 
while undertaking the defence of civilisation in an article which is no 
doubt very remarkable, frankly acknowledges the artificial side of our 
culture and undertakes at the same time a defence of the artificial and 
factitious in general. Nothing is more useful than to realize clearly where 
we are, and at this point we are forced to take up a definite position. 

“ Civilisation,” we read in a recent number of L’ Action Francaise, 
“‘ civilisation is falsehood ; it is an effort to substitute a factitious man for 
a natural one, the clothing, adornments and mask of a man for his 
nakedness.” 

“Those,”’ continues our critic, ‘‘ who refuse to admit that this anti- 
natural effort of civilisation, this magnificent mendacity of civilisation, 
constitutes its very raison d’étre, its greatness and our own, take their 
places among the enemies of civilisation itself.” 

I deny it. No, I cannot believe that civilisation is necessarily based 
upon falsehood. A civilisation which deliberately desires to be factitious 
and recognizes itself as such, is the worthy image and product of lying 
social conditions and carries within it the germs of death. The works it 
still succeeds in producing are moribund, as is the society that fosters 
them, and if we cannot get rid of the whole concern, it is all up with us. 
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The days of culture in a glass case are over, and if nationalists defend 
such a culture, so much the better, for their attitude helps me to a clear 
understanding that the true defenders of culture are to-day on the other 
side, in the other camp. Nevertheless, I repeat, I bring no accusations 
against the culture of which we have been speaking. Artificial as it is, 
it has produced admirable works of art. It is absurd and vain to repudiate 
the past. In my opinion even, there is no doubt that the culture we dream 
of to-day could not have arisen immediately and straight away, and no 
doubt too it is a good thing that this lying culture of the past came first ; 
just as I believe also that the capitalist régime, no doubt necessarily and 
properly preceded the communist régime we now desire and look 
forward to. 

But I say too that it is not as a prolongation of the past but in opposition 
to it that literature, culture and civilisation should now develop and 
spread. The author of the article I have quoted takes me to task as a 
pretended enemy of culture because I defend sincerity. No, it is not 
culture itself that we attack but what is artificial and conventional in 
that culture, and I contend that the real enemies of culture are those 
who are the apologists of falsehood and—for one thing leads to the other— 
of the lying social state in which we live. 

“The choice lies between civilisation and sincerity,” concludes the 
author of the article. I deny it. No, I will not admit that civilisation is 
necessarily insincere, or, if you like, that man can only become civilised 
by lying. The idea of sincerity appears to me of extreme importance, 
for I refuse to limit it to the individual. I say that society itself is in- 
sincere when it sets up to stifle the voice of the people and to deny it the 
opportunity and even the possibility of speaking ; when it maintains it 
in such a state of serfdom and brute ignorance that it has lost all power 
of knowing what it might say and what culture it might listen to with such 
advantage to itself. At the very beginning of my career, I protested 
against the nationalists of the time. “‘ Man,” they declared, “ has said 
all he has to say. He can do nothing now but repeat himself.’’ And what 
an admirable thing it is that two centuries after La Bruyére’s complaint, 
“homme vient trop tard,” we should feel to-day, in face of the unknown 
future with its dangers and promises, the presence of a young, valiant 
and fresh humanity in our midst! 

Let me go back a little. To say literature is to say communion. But 
the question is with whom does the writer communicate ? There some- 
times arises in certain literatures, and particularly in the French, a 
curious phenomenon—a writer of the first importance who fails to catch 
the ear of his contemporaries. Can we say that he writes for himself 
alone ? No; for the communion he cannot attain in space he hopes to 
attain in time; his public lies disseminated in the future. At his first 
appearance, he seems queer, esoteric ; his virtues are unfelt, his qualities 
unnoticed. I am thinking of Baudelaire, of Rimbaud, of Stendhal even, 
who declared he wrote for the few, and that his readers were not yet 
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born. It was the same with Nietzsche, Blake and Herman Melville .. . 
I mention only the greatest. At 

In the works of each of these writers there breathes a strong spirit of 
communion—but of communion delayed. The important lesson I 
draw from this is that we must not ban a writer who in the first 
instance addresses only a small number of readers. It made me uneasy, 
I confess, to hear at the Moscow Congress of Writers a great many 
workmen of all sorts adjuring writers to speak of them, to represent them, 
to depict them. The function of literature is not, or not solely, to hold 
the mirror up to life. So far the literature of the U.S.S.R. has contented 
itself almost entirely with this rdle, and in so doing has given us some 
remarkable works. But it must not stop there. Our concern must also be, 
must perhaps especially be, with helping the new man we love and hope 
for, to throw off constraints, struggles, pretences; with helping him 
to form and shape himself. This indeed was admirably said at that 
very congress by Boukharin, by Gorky himself and by many others. 
Literature is not satisfied with imitating; it informs, it proposes, it 
creates. 

The great unrecognized writers of whom I have been speaking and 
whose works now enjoy an immense circulation, advanced the knowledge 
man has and should have of himself far more successfully by sounding 
in themselves hitherto unplumbed depths of sincerity, than they would 
have done by simply giving us a portrait of man as he then was, or 
thought he was. Let us seek communion by all means, but it may chance 
at first to be difficult of attainment. In my own case—and I apologize 
for giving myself as an sire eB as I did from a_ bourgeois 
family and brought up according to bourgeois ideals, I realized at the 
very beginning of my career that all that was most genuine in me, most 
valuable, most valiant, was in immediate and direct opposition to the 
conventions, the habits, the lies of my surroundings. It seems to me 
practically impossible to-day that in the society in which we are now 
living, a literature worthy of the name should be anything but a 
literature of opposition. 

Communion with his class is therefore impossible for the bourgeois 
writer. Communion then with the people ? Alas ! That too seems to me 
equally impossible so long as the people is not changed from what it is 
to-day, so long as it has not yet become what it is capable of becoming, 
what it must and will become, if we help it. The only possibility which 
is left therefore is to address the unknown reader of the future, and to 
feel the certainty we shall capture his ear, if we can capture what we 
feel to be most deeply and fundamentally human in ourselves. 

Soviet Russia offers us at the present moment an unprecedented 
spectacle of immense and unlooked for importance—and one which I 
venture to call exemplary—the example, that is, of a country where the 
writer can enter into direct communion with his readers. Instead of 
stemming an adverse current as all of us here are obliged to do, he need 
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only let himself be borne by the stream. In the reality that surrounds 
him, he can find at once an inspiration, a directive and an immediate 
response to his work. All of this, no doubt, is not without its dangers ; 
for the necessary concomitant of a work of art is the vanquishing of 
resistance. But it will be soon enough to speak of this new kind of danger 
later on. I have come across admirable works produced by the Soviet 
régime, but never so far works in which the man it is elaborating, the 
man we are looking forward to, has taken form and shape. They are 
still painting the struggle, the formation, the birth-throes. I await with 
confidence works of a larger, loftier scope, in which the writer shall be 
at once herald and precursor of the future reality, inviting its advent 
and preparing its way. 

What should we think of a treatise on—radium, let us say—which 
should tell us solely of the manner in which it is produced ? Evidently, 
the first thing to be done is to discover it. The extraction, the production 
of radium is, in point of time, of the first importance. But all the same, 
what especially interests me, what it is especially important for me to 
know, are the qualities and efficacity of the new radiant metal. 

What we are concerned about to-day is that man—the new man— 
should be obtained, and, in our troubled West we are still very far from 
our goal. We are still in the period of struggle. It is not for its own sake 
that we like or want the struggle, but for its results. We are not so much 
partisans as obtainers. 

In every lasting work of art—one, that is, which is capable of satisfying 
constantly renewed appetites—there is something more and better 
than a simple response to the passing needs of a class and of an age. 
Needless to say, the reading ate such great works of art should be en- 
couraged ; and the Soviet Union, by its re-editions of Pushkin, and its 
performances of Shakespeare, shows its real love of culture better than 
by a flood of productions (though these are often excellent in their way) 
which glorify the triumphs of the régime but may only be of 
momentary interest. The mistake would be, I think, to point out too 
insistently what ought to be admired in the works of the past and to 
dwell with too much precision on the instruction to be obtained from 
them. For in the first place, a work is instructive by the simple fact of 
its being beautiful, and I think there is a kind of misapprehension, of 
unawareness of beauty in a too precise quest for a lesson to be drawn 
from it, in a too unique quest for motives, in the ignoring of quietives. 
I think it is best to allow every reader to interpret the great masterpieces 
in his own way. If he finds in them a teaching rather different from the 
usual one—from, let me say, the official one—I am not so sure he will 
be wrong for that, or that his very mistake may not be more profitable 
to him than a blind submission to the accepted view. Culture works for 
emancipation and not for enslavement. 

It is only the adversaries of communism who see in it a will to uni- 
formity. What we expect from it, and what the U.S.S.R. is beginning to 
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show us after a hard period of struggle and temporary constraint in view 
of more complete freedom, is a social state which will allow each individual 
the fullest development of which he is capable and enable him to bring 
to light and put into action all his possibilities. In our dismal West, as 
I have said, we are far from this consummation. Social questions are in 
danger for a time of taking precedence over all others—not at all because 
they seem to us more interesting, but because the state of culture depends 
strictly upon the state of society, and it is for culture’s sake we say that 
as long as our society continues to be what it is, our first concern must 
be to alter it. 

To-day all our sympathy, all our longing and need for communion 
goes out to an oppressed, warped and suffering humanity. But I cannot 
admit that man should cease to interest us when he ceases to suffer from 
hunger and oppression. I refuse to admit that he only deserves our 
sympathy when he is in poverty and misery. I agree indeed that suffering 
often exalts him; that is to say that when it does not crush him to the 
earth, its hammers.may strengthen, its furnace bronze him. Nevertheless, 
I imagine, I wish for, a state of society where joy will be within the reach 
of all, and for men whom joy as well as suffering will ennoble. 
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By GERTRUDE STEIN 


T is a rather curious thing that it should take a hundred years to 

change anything that is to change something, it is the human habit 

to think in centuries and centuries are more or less a hundred years 

and that makes a grandfather a grandmother to a grandson or a 
granddaughter if it happens right and it often does about happen right. 
Is it the human habit to think in centuries from a grandparent to a grand- 
child because it just does take about a hundred years for things to cease 
to have the same meaning that they had before, it is a curious thing a 
very curious thing that everything is a natural thing but it is it is a natural 
thing and it being a natural thing makes it a curious thing a very curious 
thing to almost anybody’s feeling. One is always having to talk to one’s 
self about it that a natural thing is not really a strange and a peculiar 
and a curious thing. So then there we are a hundred years does more 
or less make a century and this is determined by the fact that it includes 
a grandparent to a grandchild and that that is what makes it definitely 
different one time from another time and usually there is a war or a 
catastrophe to emphasise it so that anyone can know it. It is a very strange 
thing that such a natural thing is inevitably to all of us such a strange 
thing such a striking thing such a disconcerting thing. 

The eighteenth century finished with the French revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars the nineteenth century with the world war, but in each 
case the thing of course had been done the change had been made but 
the wars made everybody know it and liberated them from not knowing 
it not know that everything was not just exactly what it had been. I am 
quite sure that the world’s history the world made up of human beings 
is made up in this way of about always a century and it is determined 
that is made by the natural filling up of time from a grandparent to a 
grandchild. Twenty-five years roll around very quickly but four times 
twenty-five years which makes a century does not really roll around at 
all at least not to anybody’s feeling. 

That is what narrative is that ag lariai ale years roll around so quickly 
but that one hundred years do not roll around at all but that they end, 
the century ends in being an entirely different thing and so any century 
comes to begin and comes to end. That makes one of the great difficulties 
of narrative to begin and to end and I think it has to do with the fact 
that a century begins and ends but that no part of it begins and ends 
and this serious problem in narrative I will take up very much later 
but now first to know what English literature is in connection with 
English life and what American literature is in connection with their 
life and their lives because of course most literature is narrative that is 
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in one way or in another way the telling of how anybody how everybody 
does anything and everything. To begin then with English literature 
and what it is and American literature and what it is. 

But before going on to this matter I have just been thinking that the 
civil war in America was another case of about a century, 1760 to 1860 
again made a grandfather to a granddaughter a grandfather to a grandson 
and so as usual everything changed as it always has done very likely it 
will do so again, very likely a century every so often will do what a 
century always has done. 

But to commence again with what English literature has done in 
telling everything and what American literature has done in telling every- 
thing and how although they completely differ one from the other and 
they use the same language to tell anything that can be happening it is 
naturally very naturally not at all the same thing. 

I have already written a lot about what the English people and what 
their literature is and how it changed in every century not how the English 
people changed the English people did not change. That is something 
that again we must remember as a contradiction that makes everything 
the same. Once a nation has lived long enough anywhere to be that nation 
and that commences very soon after they have come to live where they 
are to live the character of that nation can naturally never be changing. 
When they asked me when I came back to America do you find Americans 
changed I said no neither America nor Americans after all when you 
say changed how could they change what after all could they change 
to, and when you ask that of course there is no answer. How could there 
be any answer. After all how could they change what could they change 
to. Different things happen and at the end of more or less of a century 
the different things that have happened make everybody do all the different 
things that have happened very differently, but they as a nation although they 
do do things differently do do those different things differently in the 
way they as that nation always has done them always will do them. And 
therefore any nation’s literature is a homogenious thing although in 
every century everything is different. 

I do know about English literature that it has been determined by the 
fact that England is an island and that the daily life on that island was 
a completely daily life, that they could do nothing but lead a daily life 
on that island and that the more they owned everything outside of that 
island the more inevitably and completely were they forced to live the 
daily life in a more daily way, because if they owned everything outside 
they could not possibly allow themselves to confuse the inside with the 
outside. Every hundred years or so everything changed, that they were 
English people living on an island did not change but things in relation 
one thing to another changed and that is what makes a century and in 
every century the relations of anything to anything changed and this 
change is what makes history, and really this is a thing for all of us to 
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remember and to realise because it is going to make very clear the in- 
oe thing that mostly history is not literature that literature is not 
story. 

Literature we may say is what goes on all the time history is what 
goes on from time to time, and this is what is terribly important to think 
about in connection with narrative. 

But to come back again to English literature. 

As I say the English people did different things the nations near them 
or around them did different things and about once every hundred years 
everybody became conscious of this thing that everybody had come to 
do different things that is to say had come to do the same things in a 
different way in a way so different that everyone could come to know 
this thing know that it was a really different way and so of course a 
different way that had come to stay. That is inevitably what everyone 
once every hundred or so years really comes to say. And this had happened 
in England in the same way as it happens anywhere where there is a 
grandfather or a grandmother to a grandson or a granddaughter. But 
all the time the English people were living their life every day, that had 
to be because that is what their island life had made them be that they 
lived their daily life every minute of the day. And the whole of English 
literature was a description of this daily life that they lived every day. 
And now there is another thing to say. If you live a daily life every 
minute of the day the description of that daily life every day must be 
moving, it must fill you with complete emotion and it must at the same 
time be soothing. It must be completing as emotion and it must be 
soothing. If you live your daily live every minute of the whole day there 
must really be very little excitement in the narrative with which you 
wile the time away that is natural enough if you think about it and a 
great deal of the written narrative in English literature has to do with 
this thing, they want narrative they need narrative because as they live 
their daily life every minute of the day narrative has so much to say it 
has to say that that daily life is being lived every second of that day. 
And that is what literature does it reinforces what everyone has as the 
life of the nation which the life of everyone in that nation makes it be. 
That is what literature is as anybody can see if they read the writing as. 

nation makes it be. 
: It makes it be absolutely clear that the daily life in England is a daily- 
life lived every minute of the day. That is to say. The minutes succeeding 
each other each one has in it in the daily living that minutes succeed 
each other give them and every one knowing that daily living is going on 
in each one of them can know this in them in each minute of them and. 
each minute can give any one this thing, that daily living is existing. © 

Americans and English use the same language but the Americans. 
have not a daily living as any Englishman does and can have. 

In America life goes on but not from minute to minute and each 


minute being filled full with it. 
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Not at all. : 

One may say that in America there is no daily life at all. 

The English live their island life every day every minute of the day 
and if there could be one moment in the day in which their daily life 
was not lived in the daily island way their narrative would be at an end 
there would be nothing to say. Now the English write their narrative in 
English because that is the language they have made and it is made to 
tell of a daily life lived every minute of the day. Also as it is a daily life 
lived every minute of the day it is a soothing thing to say and mostly 
what the English have had to say has been that it has been a soothing 
thing to say that they live every minute of the day even when the day 
has been a difficult day. 

Now the Americans also tell their story in English, but as they have 
no daily life every minute of every day and as the language is written 
down so much any and every day they cannot change that language and 
still they have nothing to say no narrative to tell about living every day 
no narrative to soothe any one who is living every minute of every day. 

So what can they do. ln 

At any other time at a time when everybody and everything is not 
being written all the time it would have been an easy thing to make the 
language the Americans are using another language but now it is almost 
impossible to do this. Little by little it does not change the words they 
use continue to be all the same and yet the narrative they have to tell 
has nothing whatever to do with the narrative the English have and had 
to tell. 

The American not living every minute of every day in a daily way does 
not make what he has to say to be soothing he wants what he has to say 
to be exciting, and to move as everything moves, not to move as emotion 
is moving but to move as anything that really moves is moving. 

It is going to be very interesting and it is very interesting and it has 
been very interesting to see how two nations having the same words all 
the same grammatical construction have come to be telling things that 
have nothing whatever in common. 

It is something that any one interested in narrative has to very much 
think about, because it has never happened before. Always before the 
language of each nation who had a narrative to make a story to tell a 
life to express a thing to say did it with a language that had gradually 
become a language that was made gradually by them to say what they 
had to say. But here in America because the language was made so late 
in the day that is at a time when everybody began to read and to write 
all the time and to read what was written all the time it was impossible 
that the language would be made as languages used to be made to say 
what the nation which was coming to be was going to say. All this has 
never happened before. History repeats itself anything repeats itself 
but all this had never happened before. 

So what has there been and what is there and what is there going to 
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be to do about it. That narrative is going to be made that the story they 
have to tell is going to be told that the nation which lives in a land that 
has made it that nation will have to tell its story in its own way about 
that there can be no doubt, the story must be told will be told can be 
told but they will tell this story they tell this story using the exactly 
same words that were made to tell an entirely different story and the 
way it is being done the pressure being put upon the same words to 
make them move in an entirely different way is most exciting, it excites 
the words it excites us who use them. These words that were made by 
those who finally made them to tell the story of the soothing of living 
every minute of the day a daily living these words by the pressure of 
being used by those who never any day live a daily living have not come 
to have a different meaning not at all but they have come to have a 
different movement in them and this is all so very very exciting and 
interesting and unexpectedly a real thing. As always it has taken a century 
for anybody to really completely know this thing about the language we 
use we Americans use to tell that there is in us for us by us and with 
us no daily daily living. 

So then we must really realise that the language the English language 
was made by the English people to tell this thing that the daily living 
the daily island living is every moment existing and that any and every 
Englishman is always conscious of the necessary existing every minute 
of his living of the daily living which makes him an Englishman with a 
daily island living, this is true of Englishmen Englishwomen and English 
children. 

There is never a moment in the day when the English people do not 
live their daily living every day their daily island living every day, and 
this progressively as the language formed itself to tell what the people 
who made it had to tell of how they lived every day they lived in their 
daily way every moment of the day changed from the language as it 
began in Chaucer’s day to the nineteenth century when it completely 
told in every way that they lived their daily life every moment of every 
day. 
le I said in the nineteenth century as the sun never set upon the 
English flag and that island owned everything outside they had more 
and more to tell every minute of every day that they were leading their 
daily living every moment of every day because otherwise the outside 
might come to be inside and the inside might come to be outside and 
then their way of telling about the way they lived their daily living every 
day would have gone away. 

nnd so by eine the English language had its final form made by 
the English who had made a language it was a language that could 
completely soothingly movingly say that they lived their daily life 
a ee they were and the Americans were not at all that way they 
did not live their life at all no not at all in that way and they had it to 
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say that they lived their own life in their own way and they had it to say 
it with the words that had been made to tell a nation’s story in an entirely 
different way as the nation who had made the language had the entirely 
different story to tell of living their daily life every moment of every day. 

You do understand if you think about it that the American people do 
not live their daily life in every minute of every day. : 

Think about it and you will see that you do realise that. Think about 
how the American lives his life and you must realise that although he 
is alive any day unless he is dead nevertheless he does not in any way 
feel himself as living his daily life every moment of any day. 

And so we have this situation, a settled language because a language 
is settled after it does not change any more that is as to words and 
grammar, and it being written so completely written all the time it 
inevitably cannot change much and yet the pressure upon those words 
to make them do something that they did not do for those who made 
that language come to exist is a very interesting thing to watch. 

If you watch as.I have watched all through the history of American 
literature you will see how the pressure of the non daily life living of the 
American nation has forced the words to have a different feeling of 
moving. I like to look at it in its last expression in the road signs which 
are a further concentration of the thing they did to the words in ad- 
vertising. They got the words to express moving and in England the 
words even when they were most active were words that expressed 
arrested motion or a very slow succession. In the American writing the 
words began to have inside themselves those same words that in the 
English were completely quiet or very slowly moving began to have 
within themselves the consciousness of completely moving, they began 
to detach themselves from the solidity of anything, they began to ex- 
citedly feel themselves as if they were anywhere or anything, think 
about American writing from Emerson, Hawthorne, Walt Whitman 
Mark Twain Henry James myself Anderson Wilder and Hammitt 
and you will see what I mean, as well as in advertising and in road signs, 
you will see what I mean, words left alone move and feel that they are 
moving and all of it is detached and is detaching anything from anything 
and in this detaching and in this moving it is being in its way creating 
its existing. This is then the real difference between English and American 
‘writing and this then can then lead to anything. 

_I can say it enough but can I say it more than enough that the daily 
life is a daily life if at any moment of the daily life that daily life is all 
there is of life. 

Can I say it more than often enough. 

__Can I say more than often enough that the daily life if it is not a daily 
life consists in at no moment of that daily living there being any conscious 
feeling or unconscious feeling that at every moment of that daily living 
daily living is all there is of any living. 

In America they may have daily occupations they do not have to 
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they may but they do not have to they often do not they often do but 
whether they do or whether they do not do so do not have the daily 
occupation in any case that daily occupation does not force upon them 
any neccessity of knowing every and any moment of their daily life 
that they are living their daily living. 

Think of the American life as it is lived, they all move so much even 
when they stay still and they do very often stay still they all move so 
much. They move so much because in moving they know for certain 
they can know it any way but in moving they really know it really know 
it as certain that they are not daily living in their daily living. The English 
just in the other way even when they are travelling are not moving, they 
do not move no one can move who is really living in any moment of 
their living their daily living. 

And this is the thing that is a necessary thing to have in exchange of 
anything of words or what anyone is doing. 

In the early English writing words did move around they moved by 
themselves we get that with the period that ended with the end of the 
Elizabethans, words moved then they made their own existing they were 
there and they enjoyed that thing they enjoyed being there the words 
did and any one having anything to do with them, anything to do with 
the words being there knew that of them knew that the words were 
enjoying that thing were enjoying being there. 

That made the period that we call Elizabethan, that was really the end 
of words living by being existing. Then slowly as I say words began to 
have another meaning they were used to accept everything as being 
there in the daily living they accepted their being there to tell something 
or to make everything have emotion have sentimental feeling or to be 
soothing. That is what makes daily life when it is lived at any moment 
of the day or night, that anything should be there and it should be there 
and should be there to be soothing and it should be there to give emotion 
the emotion of sentimental feeling, the emotion of anything and of 
everything being there as anything and everything is. 

Now it has often been said that the Americans in their feeling about 
the English language they are using have some connection with the 
Elizabethan way of using the English they were using. 

This is not really true. The early English through the Elizabethan 
used words in any way they liked the lively way the words had the 
words that would later be there to stay but now had come there and 
coming there had all the excitement of arriving in any way they could 
arrive and they were arriving in any kind of a way. ' 

That made them use the language the English language in their way 
and it is and was a wonderful way but it is not at all the way we are 
using the language that has really come to stay. Because there is no doubt 
about it that English language that we all use has come to stay, we are 
changing grammar and punctuation shoving it around and putting 
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pressure upon it but there it is and it has certainly as any American is 
bound to say it has come as it is it has come to stay. 

Now wherein is our use of it so different and it is completely different 
from the way the English used it in the early day when it was first coming 
if not coming to stay and then later when the nineteenth century had it 
as a language that had completely and entirely come to do nothing 
really do nothing but stay. 

It has been said that our use of the English language has some con- 
nection with the Elizabethans and that has been said because at that 
time the English language moved around, words were themselves and 
having been discovered and having been excited by being next to each 
other were gaily and happily alive and everyone who had anything to 
do with them felt that way about them. The words themselves at that 
time did not decide what they were to do in the way that the meaning 
should come out of them but every one who did anything with them 
was excited by the way any one could use any one of them and how 
wonderful it was to do what any one was doing with them. That made 
the liveliness of the period ending with the Elizabethan that every one 
liked everything that any word was and liked anything that any one 
could do with any one of them any word or all the words that were there 
then, but and that is where it was very different from the American 
way of using these words they did not want the words the settled words 
the known words to act in a particularly that is to move in a particular 
and also in any kind of a direction. 

The English from Chaucer to the Elizabethans played with words 
they endlessly played with words because it was such an exciting thing 
to have them there words that had come to be the words they had just 
come to use then. 

But the American has a different feeling, these words the words that 
the Englishmen had settled into having as a steady and unchangeable 
something, they the Americans did not care for the particular use these 
later Englishmen had come to have for them and the American had then 
decided that any word which was a word which was there if you put 
enough pressure upon them if you arranged and concentrated and 
took away all excresences from them you could make these same words 
do what you needed to do with them. 

And they did this thing and they are doing this thing and punctuation 
and arranging them and destroying any connection between them 
between the words that would that did when the English used them 
make of them having a beginning and a middle and an ending to them 
has made of these English words words that move as the Americans 
move with them move always move and in every and in any direction. 
It is a very interesting thing that this this has been done a very interesting 
thing that this has been done by the pressure brought to bear upon them 
brought to bear upon these words which came to us as they were and 
they still are but now they have an entirely different movement in them. 
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Anybody can tell this the minute they pick any ordinary book any 
ordinary newspaper any ordinary advertisement or read any ordinary 
road sign or slang or conversation. The words used are the same words 
but they have such a different pressure put upon them that in the case 
of the English the words have the feeling of containing that in which 
they are staying and with the American they have the feeling that they 
are and indicate and feel moving existing inside in them. 

And so there is all this, and twenty-five years move around so quickly 
and a century does not move around at all and at any time that is to 
say at some time a century will have its ending and its beginning and 
after all why not after all since after all after all nothing so any American 
can know nothing does need to have a middle and ending and a beginning 
and certainly at the end of every century or so at the end of a grandfather 
to a granddaughter at the end of a grandmother to a grandson, there will 
be that every one has something that is no longer anything and still if 
you have had always had had a daily life in every moment of your living 
that is not changing and your language will have the words feeling that 
thing feeling that they are there and staying and if you have not any 
day your daily living as an American never can have and never does 
have any day in his living then the words which are their words will 
have in them the feeling of moving even if by spelling and lettering they 
are the same words that the English have who have in them the feeling 
of staying. pny 

And so this is what I have to say about our language which is our 
language to-day and in our way as any words are are our words to-day. 

I like the feeling of words doing as they want to do and as they have 
to do when they live where they have to live that is where they have 
come to live which of course they do do. 
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NEW AMERICAN POETRY 


By HORACE GREGORY 


INCE 1916 there has been no bright talk of a “‘ poetic renaissance ”’ 
in America. Even as recently as 1931 H. L. Mencken observed : 
“The average poet so belabored, simply gives up. He concludes 
gloomily that the poetry business has gone to pot. I half suspect 
it has.” To-day, however, the tune is slightly changing: people are less 
confident that poetry is “ dead,” and those who a few years ago declared 
Hart Crane obscure, so obscure they could not hope to understand him, 
now say that he was possibly a very “ great’ poet: are there no poets 
to follow him? No sooner had the death of poetry been announced and 
the time for funeral set, when vague rumours of revival filled the air. 
The wake was a failure, for in the darkened room, the corpse began to 
walk, was cheerful, ruddy, shook hands with all the guests and wished 
them well—yet always he had a marked contempt for the phrase “ poetic 
renaissance,” that phrase was dead ;_ it contains too much remembrance 
of a moment that stands in contrast to our own. _ 

In America the “ poetic renaissance” ran almost parallel to the 
Georgian movement in England: the “ Lyric Year” anthology of 
1912 now seems as remote as the first volume of “‘ Georgian Poetry.” 
In those terms the names of Edna Millay, Vachel Lindsay, and H. L. 
Mencken dwindle into the penumbra which contains Rupert Brooke, 
Ralph Hodgson, etc. In that perspective the Benet brothers, William Rose, 
and Stephen Vincent occupy the same positions held respectively by 
Henry Newbolt and Alfred Noyes. Day Lewis in his ‘‘ Hope For Poetry ” 
speaks of his contemporaries as post-war poets; something of that same 
distinction must be made over here, a distinction which clearly differenti 
ates the work of the present generation from that of an earlier “ poetic 
renaissance.” 

During the past twenty years there has been a curious exchange of 
influence from England to America, from America to England. To-day 
it is possible to think of Robert Frost as a super-Georgian and recalling 
Edward Thomas, De la Mare and Blunden, Frost seems to be the best 
embodiment of their intentions. His terse New England speech was, 
I think, a superior expression of a doctrine that seemed to carry English 
poetry out of doors. ‘The Yankee shrewdness which brought Frost back 
to America to find “ sermons in trees, lessons in running brooks,” gave 
him a singular advantage over his English contemporaries. The New 
England “ twang ” gave a firm texture to his language ; and if his recent 
verse lacks the maturity of Yeats, think of him as a lesser Hardy who 
skillfully mistrusted that exuberance which rises after having toast and 
tea at Grantchester. 

_ The Pound-Eliot influence in London is by time sharply realized: it 
is enough to remember that their expatriation served as an example 
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over here and that the period of the war extended the American dis- 
covery of Europe. In poetry its evidence may be found among the lesser 
Imagists, in the psychological chaos of Conrad Aiken, in the poignant 
quality of MacLeish’s ‘‘ New Found Land ” lyrics and in the Symbolist 
technique adapted by Hart Crane. 


II 


At the moment I write we are mid-way in a new cycle of poetry and at 
the turning point of a wilfully self-conscious, “ critical’ decade. The 
nineteen-thirties opened with a “ revival of learning ” in the universities ; 
the wave of prosperity which broke so sharply in 1929 had visibly increased 
the undergraduate population in colleges. It was as’though Thornton 
Veblen’s Leisure Class had suddenly enlarged its reality : new million- 
aires sent sons to lecture halls and the pioneer disgrace of being “‘ edu- 
cated” was immeasurably modified. Stuart P. Sherman was the last 
of a long line of sensitive men to renounce an academic career and young 
associate professors and instructors decided to remain in universities. 
Nor did the break in 1929 seriously deplete the population of the en- 
dowed university : the academic life gained the attraction of new-found 
security, and graduates who could afford the luxury stayed on the 
campus, retarding action of an evil hour until a master’s thesis was 
completed. 

The best expression of this movement was to be found in ‘‘ Hound 
and Horn,” “‘ The Symposium,” and in the critical section of “‘ Poetry,” 
under the associate editorship of Morton D. Zabel. The poets who 
received the concentrated attention of this group were: Ezra Pound 
and Eliot; E. E. Cummings, William Carlos Williams and Wallace 
Stevens ; Marianne Moore, Hart Crane and Archibald MacLeish: and 
as “The Symposium” and “ Hound and Horn” closed their brief 
careers, the names of W. H. Auden and Stephen Spender echoed through 
their pages. By 1933 Eliot’s ‘‘ Poems, 1909-1925 ”’ sold briskly in a new 
edition and Ezra Pound’s “ Personae’ was thoroughly established as 
“poetry.” So far, the movement had gained its original objective ; in 
prose, it resurrected the importance of Henry Adams and Henry James. 

Concurrent with the discovery of Hopkins in England, Hart Crane 
read the Jesuit poet over here ; and his poem which bewildered H. L. 
Mencken with its phrase, “‘ Swept, whistling straw !” was pure Hopkins 
in the personality of an American. As in England, Pound and Eliot 
suddenly became old-fashioned and remote. In Crane and Hopkins, 
Auden, Spender and Day Lewis a new period had begun. 


III 
It is one of the platitudes of our time that a need for salvation grew 


out of the ruins of the last war ; the present history of Europe is plainly 
written in answer to that need. To the Right is Eliot’s entry into the 
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Church, a literal and backward-leaning acceptance of orthodoxy ; to the 
Left the October revolution looms behind the figures of Auden, Spender 
and Day-Lewis. In America there is a third element of complexity, 
loosely related to the experience of the war, which demands, I think, a 
word of explanation. abi 

To Europeans it may seem strange that Eliot, the American in London, 
became the symbol of post-war futility ; it may seem strange that Pound, 
the vigorous pioneer, should be possessed by an image of Greek literature ; 
it may seem strange that American poetry should contain a central 
theme of ‘loss ” and that the “‘ loss ” should find its symbol in a strong 
memory of Greek and Roman civilization. 

It must be remembered first of all that New England transcendentalism 
contained within it a “‘ pure” conception of Greek life, that the Brook 
Farmers conceived democracy in terms of Plato. In this democracy of 
the Brook Farm, Boston became ‘“‘ the Athens of America,”’ the intellect- 
ual centre of that world. The image was so strong that Whitman attempted 
to shape the lines of his free verse into the cadences of the Greek hexa- 
meter; the sound of Daniel Webster’s oratory over-rode the impulse, 
yet fragments of the unsuccessful experiment remained to haunt the 
fissures of Whitman’s brain. The other image of beauty, the antithesis 
of Athens (quickly recognized by D. H. Lawrence) was the Spartan 
figure of the Indian, the rarified ‘‘ noble savage,’’ the sinewy anti- 
intellectual brute force—did the profile of the Puritan resemble the 
sharp-edged side view features of the Indian ?. The dual myth, however, 
was to persist in many forms ; in contradiction to stockyards, smoke and 
steel, skyscrapers and factories, the image of Athens was to remain 
intact. In Europe one could go to Greece and see the ruins, one could 
go to Rome and see the fallen stone, but in America the purity of the 
zdea had undergone no slow disintegration through Middle Ages and 
Renaissance: the transition to Industrial Revolution to clapboard 
houses and naked iron was so rapid that the contrast was unconvincing 
in denial of the myth which had taken root as a temple in the wilderness. 

The American sense of tragedy and loss is deeply associated with an 
unseen world, the Greek world, the innocence of Pocahontas, the Lost 
Atlantis. In the narratives of Robinson Jeffers the tragedy of the decadent 
Greek and the corrupted “ noble savage ” is by no means as “ literary ” 
as might be supposed. I happen to believe that Jeffers has sentimental- 
ized his case by stating it in terms of bigness, but his sense of disaster is 
genuine and it is significant, I think, that he has chosen, as in ‘‘ The 
‘Tower Beyond Tragedy,” a Greek theme to illustrate the corruption of 
individualized humanity. 


IV 


The actual centre of a change in American poetry (1930-1 is 
revealed in poets whose work will admit no facile de ae 
Right-Left formula. Among the women are: Marianne Moore (because 
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of recent appreciation) ; Leonie Adams and Marya Zaturenska; and 
(as yet unpublished) Elizabeth Bishop. There is, I think, slight cause 
for reading them as a single group, yet if they are placed in contrast to 
the group of women who preceded ‘them, there is a change in point of 
view that is shared in common. Edna Millay and Elinor Wylie rested 
their claims upon a display of “ personality”; they felt impelled to 
speak for themselves as women, and as such, like Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning before them, they became identified as semi-historic figures. 
The extremes of “‘ passion ” and the “ proud, indifferent heart ” became 
a set convention, broken only by the cool Greek, carefully articulated 
imagery of H. D. In the transition stage came the verse of Lola Ridge, 
erratic, revolutionary verse, yet the picture was always directed away 
from the image of herself. Prospering this “ impersonal” tendency, 
came the sharp lyrics of Louise Bogan and the ‘“‘ Black Swan ” poem of 
Eda Lou Walton. 

There is no accident, I think, in the fact that to-day Marianne Moore’s 
poetry has received its well-earned recognition: her work is freed of 
the conventional claims once made by sex; if her imagination may be 
called feminine, it is a matter of lesser importance. It is in the clarity of 
her “ objects ” that her distinction lies and, as in “‘ The Jerboa”? and 
in ““ No Swan So Fine,” her analogy is an entire poem. The so-called 
limitations of her technique are now to be recognized as instruments of 
discipline and it is that strict control of an individual medium that 
contributes to the memorable quality of her poetry. Something of her 
same effort to depersonalize, to “ purify’ emotion enters the verse of 
the younger women poets. Read this quotation from Elizabeth Bishop’s 
“The Imaginary Iceberg ”’: 


Though the ship’s sails were laid upon the sea 

As the snow lies undissolved upon the water. 

O solemn, floating field, 

Are you aware an iceberg takes repose 

With you and when it wakes may pasture on your snows ? 


An unclassified list of new poets, including Winfield Scott and Hal 
Saunders White, may be extended indefinitely. Like the need for salva- 
tion there has been desire (on the part of newspaper columnists and 
publishers) to discover fresh evidence of virility in American poetry. 
The immediate result has been a spectacular reception for Paul Engle’s 
“ American Song ”’ and Jesse Stuart’s “‘ Man with a Bull ‘Tongue Plow.” 
These “‘ discoveries,” interesting because they represent an over-hasty 
wish fulfillment, run parallel to Thomas Wolfe’s would-be poetic prose 
in ‘‘ Look Homeward, Angel” and ‘‘ Of Time And The River.” The 
fallacy of mere bigness and of false vigor is again repeated, I believe 
that John Brooks Wheelwright’s ‘‘ Rock And Shell” and James Agee’s 
“Permit Me Voyage” are among the most impressive first books of 
poetry to be published in our time: Wheelwright speaks in a language 
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that is his own, the voice of a dying New England culture ; James Agee 
is in the process of finding his medium which is revealing poetry of 
excellent texture ; and both poets are concerned with the various facets 
of religious experience. { 

As in England, some of the most interesting work in the new poetry 
is being written with a direct view to the Left. Dynamo, A Journal of 
Revolutionary Verse (1934-1935) is at the centre of a group of young 
poets, all well under thirty. Ben Maddow’s “ Red Decision,” Alfred 
Hayes’ ‘‘ In Madrid” and Edwin Rolfe’s “‘ The Pattern Of Our Lives ” 
and ‘To My Contemporaries ” are indicative of a fresh orientation in 
poetic values. Muriel Rukeyser is the most consistently matured poet 
of this younger group; her long poem, “‘ Theory Of Flight ” has the 
same authority as the longer poems of Day Lewis, and if one thinks of 
her as among the younger women poets, she shares with them the same 
insistence toward an impersonal resolution in writing poetry. 

Kenneth Fearing, whose second book, ‘‘ Poems” has been recently 
issued by the ‘‘ Dynamo ” group, has developed the same vein of satire 
that marked his first book, ‘‘ Angel Arms” (1929). Fearing’s aesthetic 
rests upon the terrifying “ art ” of the New York tabloids ; he has made 
their language his instrument; their murders, their heroes, their love- 
lorn columns are the objects of his indictment. His poetry resounds 
with the last echo of despair in city streets before the opening of machine- 
gun fire. In a revolutionary sense, he is the poet of absolute negation : 


here is no revival of activity, but eyes are open to the threat of civil war 
and death : 


‘where there is no life, no breath, no sound, no touch, no warmth, 


no light but the lamp that shines on a trooper’s drawn and ready 
bayonet.” 


The technique is that of Carl Sandburg turned upside down, revealing 
always the tabloid photograph, the explicit horror. The cumulative 
effect, however, is sometimes dulled by repetition; and the long lines 
of prose tend to retard the force of irony. Yet Fearing’s verse, with its 
note of declining energy, clears ground for a new conception of revolu- 
tionary poetry. 

‘The Left movement in America is by no means as well concentrated 
as it is in England—perhaps our wide geographical areas contribute 
toward a general defusion of results. However, social poetry in America 
(because of sharper conflicts in our industrial centres) seems to disclose 
the very roots of economic disaster as well as the peculiar vitality of 
American soil. ‘“‘ Breathe in experience, breathe out poetry ” rb 
‘ Theory of Flight” may be taken as the touchstone of the entire 

Dynamo” group: within this group the Left movement seems to 


have uncovered those sources which have always fed the veins of poetry 
in America. 
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DUST IN THE CHACO 


By P. S. SCHOR 


N the four days during which the trim little river steamer linked 
civilization with the lonely villages between Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion, I had many opportunities to enjoy the full qualities of a 
South American farewell. At every port of call a menacing wave of 
humanity advanced, seething irresistibly up the gangway. Visitors covered 
the ship’s decks, filled the dining-room, the lounge, the passages, and 
eeres from every cabin. The entire ship rattled with the chatter of 
panish. 

“ Whuy-v-v, whuv-v-y-v,” bellowed the siren, an absurdly precocious 
note for so small a vessel. Our visitors, in an indiscriminate orgy of kissing, 
began to say goodbye. 

“* Adios, adios. Recuerdos a Juan y Maria Mercedes. No olvide escribir.” 

Each reminder was punctuated with a fine smacking kiss: none of 
your northern pecks here, just south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Gradually the ebb began. In twos and threes and tens and hundreds 
they left the ship and lined up on the landing stage. The white-uniformed 
river policeman regarded them dispassionately. Out of uniform he 
enjoyed a copious leave-taking as much as anyone, but, “‘ carramba,” in 
uniform one had one’s dignity to remember. 

The cables were cast off, handkerchieves fluttered, the gap of water 
widened. It seemed as if nothing could prevent many of our late guests 
from throwing themselves into the water and swimming after us. It 
would have been a fitting dramatic gesture. But they had themselves 
well in hand. Only a small boy dropped his hat. It floated gently down 
the river, and the small boy yelled. The last we heard, as the ship rounded 
a bend, were his yells piercing the distance. 

As we steamed northwards the increasing strength of the sun drove 
me round to the shady side of the deck, where I sat absorbing background 
for my journalistic mission to Paraguay. My interest increased as I read 
the full incredible story of the race that had suffered practical annihilation 
rather than admit defeat. For six years, from 1864 to 1870, the Para- 
guayans under Francisco Lopez had fought against the combined armies 
of Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, and, when peace was made, their 
male population had consisted only of old men and boys. Did the same 
grim tenacity of pride still possess them to-day ? Was Bolivia fighting 
against men inspired by the same unquenchable spirit ? The march of 
the Chaco war seemed to suggest an afhrmative answer. 

On the boat was travelling a retired colonel of the Paraguayan army, 
a fierce old patriarch who suspected all foreigners of being Bolivian spies. 

“ Are you going to Asuncidn ? ” he asked, glaring at me from shaggy- 
browed eyes. I admitted I was. 

“Why ?” he continued. 
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“Tam a journalist,” I confessed, ‘‘ and my paper wants to know the 
Paraguayan point of view at first-hand.” ; 

He grunted and informed me with obvious relish that a German 
journalist in Asuncién had recently been arrested as a Bolivian spy. I 
attempted to smile easily, as if that were only to. be expected. 

“Yes,” continued the Paraguayan colonel, thrusting a long bony 
finger at me, ‘‘ arrested. He’ll be shot.” 

I learned later that the historical part of his well-meant parable was 
accurate, but that his prophecy was wrong. A German pseudo-journalist 
had been arrested, but, to prevent international complications, he was 
deported, not shot. However, both the parable and the colonel’s obvious! 
strong feeling on the subject of foreigners made me careful to approac 
my mission through official channels, and on my arrival at Asuncion I 
lost no time in visiting the Foreign Minister, Doctor Riart. He, in common 
with all other Paraguayan officials whom I met, was delighted that at 
last an English journal had sent an observer to get first-hand news and 
impressions of his country and of the war. He assured me that no 
obstacles would be placed in my way: I should be allowed to see what 
I wanted, to go where I liked. 

My object was, of course, to go to the Chaco, and I had been advised 
to ask for an aeroplane to take me. The only other way of getting to 
army headquarters was a tedious four-days’ journey by small boat up 
the river Paraguay as far as Puerto Casado, then by train in open trucks, 
and finally by lorry from the railhead to G.H.Q. at Camacho. That 
programme did not appeal to me, if it were possible to reach the same 
destination in four and a half hours by air. 

When I made my request, the Master of Diplomacy hunched up his 
shoulders and pulled down his face in a gesture eloquent of unhappy 
powerlessness. Of course they would willingly have placed an aeroplane 
at my disposal, he told me, if they had had one. But Paraguay was a poor 
country. They had no aeroplanes and no money with which to buy any. 
He believed vaguely there were two, one for the Commander-in-Chief, 
General Estigarribia, and the other for urgent Red Cross work. He was 
sure I would appreciate the difficult circumstances in which Paraguay 
was placed. Now a ship was leaving Asuncidén for the north the very 
next day, and he would make arrangements for me to travel as a passenger. 

Leaving the Ministry of Foreign Affairs I went down to the port to 
have a look at the ship. It had been a cattle boat and was now used for 
bringing Bolivian prisoners from the north to Asuncion. It smelt rather 
worse than a neglected stable. 

The next day, instead of packing my kit bag, I went to see the President. 
In view of the intense nationalism of the Paraguayans it was astonishing 
to find that they were governed by a French Jew. I found Doctor Ayala 
a charming gentleman, intellectual, broad-minded, and sincere. After 
discussing the incomprehensible attitude of the League of Nations 
towards Paraguay, and of Paraguay’s earnest desire for peace provided 
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her future security from attack were guaranteed, the conversation veered 
round to the personal present, and I asked about an aeroplane. The 
President sucked his teeth thoughtfully, said they would have preferred 
me to travel by a safer route, but, since I insisted, he believed there was 
an aeroplane somewhere or other in the Chaco which could come down 
to Asuncion and fetch me. He would ring up the Minister of War and 
find out. 

The Minister of War was even vaguer than the President, but inquiries 
by telephone and wireless resulted in the eventual discovery of the 
aeroplane. It had not been used for some time, but it would be over- 
hauled and repaired, and I would be advised when it was ready : probably 
in four days’ time. 

I spent those days of waiting going about my occupations as an 
observer. In the sweltering heat I tramped the red dusty streets of 
Asuncion, drank iced beer in open-air cafés, visited prison camps and 
the war arsenal, conversed with Ministers of State, soldiers, Bolivian 
prisoners, shop-keepers, waiters, foreign diplomats. The streets were a 
fascinating picture. Against the background of red dust and old, flat- 
faced houses was painted a vivid stream of Indian women, barefooted, 
moving with that upright carriage and dignity which is acquired only 
by long years of bearing burdens on the head. Paraguayan soldiers in 
their grey-green uniforms mingled with them, and long lines of Bolivians 
wearing the distinctive yellow of prisoners worked on the roads with 
the plodding patience of oxen. Standing in the dusty unkempt Plaza in 
front of the Cathedral, it was easy to annihilate the centuries with a 
thought, to see the old Spanish “ conquistadores,”’ just returned from 
some distant victory, sweating in under the canopy of heat; or the 
Jesuits plodding through the hot dust while the little yellow town echoed 
with the clanging jangle of the bells. It was a shock to gaze over the 
river at the quiet meadows and to realise that, a few hundred miles to the 
north, modern man’s ingenuity for destruction was battering noisily in 
a desert of forest .. . ‘> 

Four days later I received a telephone call from the War Ministry. 
My aeroplane was ready, and I could leave early that afternoon. That 
was Christmas Day, 1934. 

The reluctance of the authorities to send me by air should have warned 
me. Failing that, the fact that the aeroplane had not been flown for some 
time and needed over-hauling and repairing might have checked my 
desire for speed. It was not until it was too late to draw back that I had 
misgivings. However, the pilot, Captain Ballejo, had evidently received the 
most detailed instructions regarding my safety, and I had never flown in 
an aeroplane in which I had less confidence or with a pilot in whom I had 
more. An unused parachute of the very latest pattern was produced, but 
as it would not unbuckle, I was given the ordinary military type known 
in Paraguay as a Suicide Umbrella. The aeroplane engine was gently 
roaring, sweeping the long grass of the aerodrome backwards. I tried to 
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adjust my helmet, which did not fit, climbed up into the ed behind 
the pilot, and sat down on my parachute with one leg hunched up to 
my chest and the other stretched out sideways to avoid the many parcels 
which the aeroplane was taking up to Headquarters. Just before opening 
the throttle the pilot turned round to me and shouted : “ Do you know 
how to work your parachute?” “No!” I quite truthfully replied. 
‘‘ Pull that buckle,” he said, waving a vague arm in the direction of my 
chest. Then with a full-throated engine-roar we began to bump over 
the ground. 

Two things worried me during that flight. One was that I happened 
to notice the date on the manufacturer’s plate in the cockpit : it was 
1924. The other was that there were three buckles fastening three straps 
to my chest, and I had not the faintest notion which one to pull in order 
to release myself from the machine. Owing to my cramped position I 
could not move my arms enough to find out which of the three straps 
attached me to the cockpit and which to the parachute. I discovered 
afterwards that I had decided to pull quite the wrong one, had the 
necessity arisen. Fortunately it did not. 

I did not think I should ever experience greater discomfort than I 
did on that first flight into the Chaco. Apart from my natural anxieties 
I was cramped, my helmet let a gale of wind into my ears, the sun beat 
down relentlessly, it was bumpy, and for some reason the pilot did not 
attempt to climb higher. But 1 was to learn a few days later that greater 
discomfort could be experienced. 

We had been flying for about an hour when a dark bank of clouds 
approached from the north. Lightning hung like vivid trailers from its 
hugely billowing edge. The pilot turned the machine to the east, and 
I wondered how he expected to avoid the oncoming storm which seemed 
to be thicker in that quarter than in any other. Suddenly he put the 
machine’s tail up, and we descended sharply, so sharply that I could 
see the earth stretched out in front of me over the pilot’s head. We 
dashed down towards trees and a river. I confess I had my hand ready 
on the buckle, the wrong one. Then we flattened out, and I saw a landing 
field on the other side of the river. It was the military aerodrome near 
Concepcion. There we landed just as the rain began, and the aeroplane 
was hurriedly pushed into a hangar. The Paraguayans do not like their 
aeroplanes to get wet. 

Concepcion was en féte. The social event of the year, the “‘ Navidad ” 
Ball, was to take place that evening, and in a community stripped by the 
war of its male population, my pilot and I were veritable godsends. The 
arrival of an aeroplane was an uncommon visitation of which the whole 
town knew in a remarkably short time, and, acting on the principle of 
setting a thief to catch a thief, the editor of the local newspaper was 
sent as special envoy to beg me to stay and attend the Ball. It was a 
communal effort to which the whole town contributed. One family lent 
their house, other families provided the supper, others refreshments. 
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I learned that Sefior Zudafiez, who had never been known to give any- 
thing before, had in a moment of expansive generosity offered to lend 
his house and to provide “ cafia ’* for 80 persons. The general assumption 
was that the heat had affected the poor man, a conclusion to which his 
subsequent actions lent some colour. For, at the next meeting of the 
Ball Committee, he expressed his shocked surprise that he should be 
expected to provide “ cafia’’ when he was already lending his house. 
And later he still further pruned his offer by saying that, as he had a 
number of valuables in his house, he was sure his fellow townsmen would 
understand if he locked the house up and asked them to use only the 
patio and garden for the party. His fellow townsmen shewed every sign 
of understanding by being deeply insulted, and an atmosphere was 
created which might have been dispersed only by a duel, had they not 
privately agreed with the logical justice of his caution. 

I gather that other matters in connection with the Ball had stirred 
Concepcidn’s deepest feelings. The two leading hostesses, Sefiora de 
Fernandez and Sefiora de Romaguera, had joined battle over the sug- 
gestion of a dance competition. Sefiora de Fernandez had a lovely daughter 
who danced divinely, and Sefiora de Romaguera had a less lovely daughter 
who could not dance at all. After a wordy battle which would have done 
credit to a ladies’ committee anywhere, Sefiora de Fernandez won the 
day, and it was decided to hold the dance competition at the Christmas 
Ball. The lovely Sefiorita de Fernandez vigorously practised her steps 
alone, but the less lovely Senorita de Romaguera took secret lessons 
from a fraudulent Austrian “Count” who happened to be visiting 
Concepcion just then. 

Doubt and expectation were thick in the air as we walked towards 
the house. Would Sefior Zudafiez really lock it up ? Had the Austrian 
‘“‘ Count ” indeed paid $800.- a bottle for champagne, the money having 
been collected by subscription ? And would Sefiora de Romaguera still 
do nothing to prevent the defeat in the dance competition to which 
everyone knew her daughter was doomed, in spite of the secret lessons 
with the ‘‘ Count ?” I was digesting these interesting surmises when a 
polished old gentleman tapped me on the shoulder. 

“The guest ?” he asked with a smile of welcome. 

“Yes,” I replied, thinking how nice it was of them to make me feel 
at home. 

‘One hundred pesos, please,” said the old gentleman. One hundred 
Paraguayan pesos are worth only one shilling and tenpence, but my 
face evidently expressed surprise, for he went on to explain in the most 
patient and charming manner that it was the custom for guests to con- 
tribute something towards the expenses of the evening. He was so 
plausible and the idea was so delightful that only with difficulty did I 
stop myself from giving him two hundred pesos. 


*“Cafia” is Paraguayan rum made from sugar-cane. 
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All our questions were answered in time. The house was locked on 
our arrival, but an enterprising young lady climbed in through a kitchen 
window and flung open the front door. The ‘‘ Count ”’ who had been 
requested to buy the champagne was flaunting a very new suit, and the 
champagne was undrinkable. And when the time came for the dance 
competition, Miss Fernandez was nowhere to be found. Search parties 
rushed. frantically through the house and garden, and soon a breathless 
messenger returned to say that she was sitting beneath a tree at the 
bottom of the garden, alone with the Austrian ‘“‘ Count.” A gleam of 
triumph lit up the eyes of the almost apoplectic mother. “ On no account 
disturb them,” she said and glanced at her rival with the smile of one 
who laughs last. 

The next day when we flew off again I was much happier. I had 
discovered which buckle to pull and had stuffed my helmet with cotton 
wool so that it fitted tightly. It was a lovely morning, fresh and cloudless 
after the thunderstorm, and as we bumped and rocked through the air 
pockets, I almost wished something might happen to the aeroplane, so 
that I could experience the sensation of floating down the still air, sus- 
pended under the canopy of my parachute. After three hours of flying 
over nothing but forest, we sighted a long straight road which looked as 
if it had been ruled on the earth with a yellow pencil and which led us 
to the Paraguayan General Headquarters at Camacho. 

From the air the only signs of a military post were a tall flagstaff sticking 
up above the trees and proudly flaunting the Paraguayan flag, and the 
aerodrome which had been cleared out of the heart of the forest not 
long before it was captured from the Bolivians. But beneath the trees 
were all the signs of military occupation : huts made of mud bricks and 
roofed with reed and palm thatch, officers’ bungalows with fly-proof 
netting over the windows and doors, a huge bakery, a slaughter-yard 
running with blood, a lorry-repair shop, petrol-driven pumps perpetually 
sucking water from deep down in the dry Chaco clay, telegraph wires 
and poles, the slender masts of a wireless transmitting station, huts for 
stores. The heat was intense. It beat down from an almost white sk 
and rose up in thick waves from the hard-baked clay. The tents each 
the troops used at first were later found to be excellent ovens in which 
the clay bricks were baked. 

On the road the General’s car was waiting to take me to Staff Head- 
quarters. ‘he one example of real military discipline I saw during my 
stay in the Chaco was when all traffic stopped at the approach of the 
General’s car, so that he or his guests might proceed without being 
choked by dust. Everything on or near the road was powdered a uniform 
yellow, and it did not surprise me to see lorries ditched at frequent in- 
tervals, for the drivers at the end of the long line of a convoy had to 
drive through a fog of dust which blotted out the road. 

A smart young aide-de-camp, a law student in Buenos Aires before 
the war, conducted me to General Estigarribia’s bungalow. It was the 
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same as all the other officers’ quarters : lined inside and out with dried 
mud and containing a small bedroom, a bathroom with tin washing 
basin, and an office, one wall of which was covered with an immense 
map of the Chaco shewing the position of the Paraguayan army by means 
of arrows pointing towards its objective. I had long looked forward to 
meeting the Paraguayan Commander-in-Chief, the man of already 
legendary fame in his own country. I knew that he was no mere guerilla 
war chief, but that his victories had been the result of careful planning, 
of clever tactics, and of an inspired use of the geographical characteristics 
peculiar to the Chaco. He rose to receive me : a short man, precise and 
tidy, with a PP of black hair, delicately curved lips, a broad nose, strong 
chin, and the forehead of a thinker. He looked at me out of tired eyes 
which did not reflect the smile on his lips. For once I found it unnecessary 
to wade through the courtesies of formal greeting which are customary 
in Latin America. The General hoped I had had a pleasant trip, waved 
me to a chair, and, looking at me with a quizzical birdlike glance that 
weighed me up in a minute, asked what I wanted to know about the 
campaigns. We talked for a long time, he explaining from the wall-map 
the saga of the Chaco war from the early days in 1932 when the Para- 
guayans, armed only with knives, axes, and obsolete rifles, went out to 
meet their superbly equipped enemy, to the end of 1934, when they had 
driven the Bolivians hundreds of kilometres to the northwest and were 
already in possession of the fringe of rich petroleum country between 
Villa Montes and Santa Cruz. I heard how, during the brief armistice 
at the end of 1933, the Bolivians had time to retire and fortify a line 
which held up the Paraguayan advance for six months after the fighting 
was renewed. I was told how the Paraguayan army, hacking its way with 
knife and axe through the almost impenetrable forest at the rate of 
twenty and thirty kilometres a day, got behind the Bolivians’ northern 
division and cut them off from their water supply, and how eight thousand 
Bolivians died of thirst during the subsequent three days. He spoke of 
this sadly. It was a victory, but not one of which he felt proud. Whilst 
he talked in his quiet, expressionless voice, I felt that Lopez and his 
comrades would have approved of this son of their earth and of his deadly 
purpose to annihilate the invader’s army. Here in the flesh was that 
indomitable spirit of which I had read, unconquerable because it would 
never admit defeat. Kill this generation, and the spirit would appear in 
the next. It was in the blood of that mixture of Spanish “ conquistador ” 
and Guarani Indian, it was in the red earth of Asuncion, in the yellow 
dust of the Chaco. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock the General looked at his watch and got up. 

“ You will, of course, join me and my Staff for all meals whilst you 
are here,” he said. ‘‘ We make only one rule: that the war is not to be 

iscussed.”’ ; 
onthe Officers’ Mess at Camacho was an Academy of Wit. To become 
a member of it, it was necessary to do more than sit and eat. Every subject 
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except war was discussed brilliantly : art, Russian literature, social 
experiments, the Nazis, Buenos Aires morals, tariffs, scenery, and the 
League of Nations. That topic kept recurring and was the nearest we 
ever got to the Chaco war. I was asked why England, “ the home of 
common sense,” clung so desperately to the League and my reply that 
England was also the adopted home of Don Quixote pleased them. 
Remembering that the body of Mohammed was alleged to be 
suspended in the ether where gravity was neutralised, they decided that 
the translation of the League of Nations from Geneva to that spot might 
happily solve the problem of its future home. One, however, thought 
that the tremendous gravity of the League might, even from that point, 
disturb the equilibrium of the earth, and another, more outspoken, 
hoped they would fall into the sun. “‘ Then think how nicely the protocols 
would burn,” quietly remarked the General, whose impish wit was rarely 
moved to speak. 

Behind this rather childish fun at the expense of the League of Nations 
was a genuinely perplexed and troubled groping for some reason why 
the Lords of Geneva could not appreciate the Paraguayan point of view. 
Was it, they asked, so outrageous to demand security from future invasion 
and attack as the price of their agreement to arbitration ? They were a 
small, weak nation, and what Bolivia had done once she might very 
easily do again, unless proper guarantees made her think twice before 
invading Paraguayan territory. In 1932 Paraguay had agreed uncondi- 
tionally to the settlement of the dispute by arbitration, but Bolivia had 
then refused ; how could the League with any justice or logic blame 
Paraguay exclusively ? 

The Bolivians who were supreme in the air had a happy arrangement 
of never going up before nine o’clock in the morning, so I was able to 
fly over different parts of the front before that hour each day. We used 
to start from the aerodrome in the dimness of early dawn and sweep 
through the light but sunless sky and look down on tiny, apparently 
motionless cloudlets of dust beneath which were convoys of lorries 
taking food to the front. Further on the smoke of field kitchens rose into 
the air in wisps as thin as grey hairs, and series of neatly pencilled lines 
were the Bolivian trenches recently captured. Playful puffs of smoke 
like brown balloons shewed where the guns were firing. Over a road 
we swooped down and flew along just above the tree tops. Curious clumps 
littered the road for twenty kilometres, the corpses of eight thousand 
unburied Bolivians evaporating in foetid steam .. . 

_Those flights over the front were intended to give me a bird’s-eye 
picture of the ground which I should later cover on foot, but Chaco 
water prevented me from carrying out the second part of my plan. I had 
been warned not to drink the water at Camacho and had decided to buy 
my drinks in bottles at the Canteen. But there was no Canteen, and 
water was the only liquid provided at the General’s table. My thirst was 

generous one, and I drank copiously, with the result that dysentery 
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developed. It seemed ridiculous to suffer from what at first closely 
resembled a childish complaint often experienced after greedy indulgence 
at birthday parties. 

The next day I told the General I should have to return to Asuncién 
to be cured. Chaco dysentry was not a thing to be played with. A quarter 
of the Paraguayans’ very high losses from disease were caused by it, and 
I could think of numbers of more distinguished and dignified illnesses 
from which I preferred to die. So I mounted my 1924 aeroplane and 
begged the pilot to fly on the wings of the wind rather than on his sluggish 
motor. 

It was a source of hope to me when, happening to turn round in my 
cockpit, I saw a long piece of wire trailing behind our tail. The worst, 
eres at that moment seemed the best, was about to happen. The aero- 
plane was breaking, and we should have to land somehow. I tapped my 
pilot’s shoulder and pointed cheerfully to the trailing wire. He looked 
puzzled, worried, and alarmed in quick succession, and glanced hastily 
down at the ground, which presented a view of unbroken forest in all 
directions. He kept on looking round at the tail, and the more worried 
he got the more cheerful I felt. With my hand on the buckle, the right 
one this time, I signalled a question to him, pointing downwards. He 
shook his head and waved his arm emphatically: his anxieties must 
have been doubled, for there he was with a broken rudder wire, with 
nothing but forest to land on, and with an apparently mad Englishman 
who wanted to throw himself literally on the mercy of a Paraguayan 
parachute. However, nothing occurred. The aeroplane was safely landed 
at the aerodrome near Concepcion, the rudder wire was mended, and 
in another hour and a half we reached the military aerodrome of Asuncion. 
So ended ignominiously the trip of a War Correspondent. 
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COSMAS, THE SAILOR TO THE 
INDIES 


By STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


N this unfair world of ours few things are more ridiculous than the 

scientific theories that are proved to be wrong. They may not be 

intrinsically any more fantastic and far-fetched than those that 

happen to be right ; but the penalty of failure is derision. The only 
reception, therefore, that one can expect from the modern public for 
the geographical and astronomical views held by Cosmas surnamed 
Indicopleustes, the sailor to the Indies, is mockery: unless perhaps, 
his commercial enterprise (a quality that we must admire) entitles us 
to regard them as the idiosyncrasies of an otherwise great man. 

In the mid-sixth century, A.D. there was living in Alexandria a 
retired sea-merchant called Cosmas. He was a martyr to opthalmia and 
to chronic indigestion ; indeed these complaints had probably caused 
his retirement from business. His education had been rough and crude ; 
he had never been taught the regular curriculum of the upper-class 
Byzantine, but his piety had given him an extensive knowledge of the 
Bible and of the Early Fathers, to which he added wide experience, 
powers of careful observation and very strong views. His Christianity, 
which was fervent, was of the Nestorian persuasion. Possibly he had 
taken monastic vows. Of his birth or his death we know nothing. 

His strong religious feelings drove Cosmas into spending his retirement 
in literary activity ; not that he had any taste for the art of Letters, but 
because he could not bear to see his contemporaries crediting impious 
untruths about the nature of the Universe. He would air his opinions 
to an admiring circle of friends, and they at last persuaded him to publish 
them to the world. 

Only one of his literary works survives, the Christian Topography. 
Nor, to judge from his scientific and his exegetic methods shown in the 
Christian Topography, can we much mourn the loss of the Delineation 
or Image of the Umwverse and the Stellar Motions, Made in Imitation of 
the Artificial Sphere of the Pagans, or of the Commentary on the Song 
of Songs. The disappearance of his Geography is more regrettable though 
the later chapters of the Christian Topography probably embody some 
of the material collected for it. But the Christian Topography alone is 
enough to win its author immortality. 

But not, alas, in the way that Cosmas hoped. It is not as a great 
scientific and religious thinker that we may revere him. For that reverence 
he disqualified himself from the start by an obstinate, an unquenchable 
conviction that the Earth was flat. It was the theory of his compatriot 
Ptolemy that he was most anxious to disprove, that misguided pagan 
who thought that the world was round and the Antipodes existed and 
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that the stars moved automatically. Every good Christian should see 
that that was nonsense. Moses, the great Cartographer, had followed 
the pattern of the Universe in the Tabernacle ; and from that microcosm 
we can tell how everything on earth and in the Heavens is arranged. 
With a wealth of dizzy argument, with crude but handsome diagrams 
and maps and with plentiful quotations from the Scriptures—some 
perhaps slightly equivocal as Maundeville used them a few centuries 
later to prove that the Earth was round—he demonstrated the absurdity 
and the impiety of the Ptolemaic system. 

Cosmas was not alone in his age in believing the Earth to be flat. 
Though the intellectuals might follow Ptolemy, there were many even 
amongst the great Church Fathers who found his ideas too advanced. 
St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom themselves had only a century 
before declared firmly their disbelief in the Antipodes ; for how, as 
Cosmas says, can we accept the existence of a place where men must 
walk upside down and the rain fall up ? Even his use of the Tabernacle 
of Moses was not entirely original. The old Egyptians had thought the 
world to be shaped like a temple; and certain of the Early Fathers, 
notably Theodore of Mopsuetia, whom Cosmas frequently quotes, had 
considered Moses to be a cartographer. But where Cosmas surpassed 
them all was in the thoroughness of his system, the meticulousness with 
which he applied the Tabernacle to demonstrate every detail of the 
Universe. It was a tour de force of piety and ingenuity. Nevertheless the 
results of this industry are somewhat surprising. After wading through 
a swamp of repetitions and digressions, great notes intersecting the 
text, we learn ia a very curious Universe, which has best been described 
as resembling a lady’s trunk with a curved top and with a shelf in it. 
The Universe is a box twice as long, East to West, as it is broad, North 
to South. In the middle of the bottom is the earth, surrounded by the 
ocean. Moses represented them in the Tabernacle by the table of the 
shew-bread with its waved border. Beyond the ocean lies the former 
Paradise where man lived before the flood. The ocean is unnavigable ; 
Noah’s Ark is the only boat to have crossed it, and then in exceptional 
circumstances. From the outer earth or Paradise rise perpendicularly 
the four walls of Heaven, the North wall eventually bending inwards to 
join the South wall, thus forming a vast vault, exactly, says Cosmas, 
like the roof of the Public Baths. Beneath this roof is stretched, parallel 
to the Earth, the Firmament. Above the Firmament are the two Heavens, 
the abode of God and the future dwelling-place of the blessed ; below 
is the world of men and angels. nn 

The angels have a busy but undignified part to play in Cosmas’s 
world. They cannot reach Heaven till the sins of Man are fully washed 
out ; till then, though they perpetually climb Jacob’s ladders from the 
earth, they are forbidden to pass through the trap-doors of the Firma- 
ment. Nor are they very intelligent. God made the Universe in six days 
rather than in one (which of course He could have done) because one 
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day would have been too short for the instruction of the angels as to its 
mechanism ; it was easier for them to learn about it in six instalments. 
But the real function of the angels was to push about the great luminaries 
of the sky. Cosmas was horrified by the pagan theory that the heavenly 
bodies revolved round the earth. He knew (like Theodore of Mopsuetia, 
his master) that each star is managed by an angel, who guides it according 
to the will of God. The sun, it is true, follows a circular course, close 
under the Firmament ; and if it disappears at night, that is because the 
earth rises gradually to the frozen north, culminating finally in a great 
conical mountain behind which the sun retires during part of every 
twenty-four hours, the exact time varying according to the season. 
Proof that the earth slopes upwards to the north is shown by the sluggish- 
ness of the northward flowing Nile compared to the southward flowing 
Euphrates and Tigris. The size of the sun is usually much exaggerated ; 
Cosmas is able to prove mathematically by the study of shadows that 
its diameter can only be some 600 ee Eclipses are due to a slight 
obliquity in the sun’s motion. 

Such are the main outlines of the Universe as Cosmas conceived of 
it. His theories have certain merits ; they are ingenious, thorough and, 
can we but accept the premises, very reasonable. But Science has gone 
whoring after other theories, not one whit less fantastic than these ; and 
Cosmas as a Scientist can no longer be taken seriously. 

Nor can he be considered a great theologian, though he overflows 
with interesting information on religious history. He can tell us exactly 
where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea and how much commerce they 
carried on in the desert. He gives us a reasoned warning against accepting 
the canonicity of the Catholic Epistles. He knows why Christmas is 
celebrated twelve days before Epiphany, though Christ was born on the 
latter date. And, amid his interminable theological arguments, discussions 
on the fate of the souls of still-born babies or interpretations of Old 
Testament prophecies, are quotations from early Christian writers whose 
works would otherwise be utterly unknown to us. But viewed purely as 
theologian Cosmas must rank partly as a fool and partly, alas, as a 

ore. 

Nor viewed purely as a writer is he great. Photius, that eclectic 
Patriarch of the Ninth Century, thought his style worse than mediocre. 
That judgment is too harsh ; nevertheless the passages that are readable 
in Cosmas’s work are readable for their matter rather than from the 
manner of their presentation. No, if Cosmas still looks down on us from 
the upper storey of his Universe, hewill be horrified to find that heinterests 
us now because he was a merchant and an enterprising man of business. 
Interpolated throughout his book are stories of his own and his friends’ 
experiences in the course of carrying on the Indian trade and curious 
information that he gleaned on his travels. 

The Imperial Government in the Sixth Century was much exercised 
over the Far Eastern trade of the Empire. The wars with Persia that 
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filled the century seriously interfered with the intercourse between the 
Mediterranean and India and China; and the spices and silks of the 
East only reached the Empire in small quantities and at exorbitant prices, 
the Persian middleman having extracted his profit. Imperial diplomats 
sought a way round. To the north of Persia they cultivated alliances 
with the Turks who were building up a vast dominion in Central Asia 
and whose friendship ensured the safe passage of the silk caravans across 
the steppes from China. To the south they embarked on a grander policy. 
Recent decades had seen the growth of the power of Abyssinia. Christian- 
ised nominally by St. Philip and actually in the Fourth Century, the 
Abyssinians crossed into Arabia in about 525, with the sympathy of 
Constantinople, and overthrew the decadent kingdom of the Sabeans 
in the south of the peninsula. In its place they set up a Christian vassal 
kingdom in the Yemen. A great Christian state was thus formed, as a 
base from which Imperial missionaries and merchants could spread their 
influence and amass their wealth in the furthest places of the East. 

This magnificent Pan-Christian scheme was to fail. In about the year 
544 the Yemenites determined to crush the last strongholds of Arab 
heathenism. But close to the gates of Mecca they were defeated at the 
Battle of the Elephant. And so Mahomet was not born a Christian. 

Nevertheless, in the meantime Abyssinia controlled the Red Sea trade, 
and Imperial traders could sail in Abyssinian ships down the east coast 
of Africa and across to Ceylon. Moreover in their activities they were 
aided by the presence at many places round the Indian Ocean of 
Christian communities already established. The Nestorian Christians, 
since their expulsion from the Orthodox Church at the Council of 
Ephesus, had concentrated on missionary work in Asia, and by now had 
flourishing churches not only in Persia but also in India and China ; 
and these kept in touch as far as possible with the Nestorian churches 
within the Empire. It is not surprising to find that many of the Imperial 
merchants engaged in the Eastern trade were Nestorians. Cosmas himself 
was almost certainly of their number. 

It was this Eastern trade in which Cosmas was engaged, and of which 
his descriptions provide the real value of his book. For many years he 
made his headquarters in the kingdom of Axum, the dominant state in 
Abyssinia, at its great port of Adulis (the modern Zulla in Eritrea) though 
he paid visits to Axum itself, some 120 miles inland. He was at Adulis 
in 525, when King Elasbaan of Axum was preparing his invasion of 
Arabia. This we know from a story of Cosmas’s. The King had heard of 
Greek inscriptions on a marble chair near Adulis and sent to the Governor 
to get him a copy of it. The Governor asked Cosmas, as being Greek- 
speaking, to undertake it. So Cosmas and his friend Menas, who also 
later became a monk, set out with their notebooks and sketching-blocks 
and took down the inscriptions and drew a sketch of the chair. The 
main inscription was an account by King Ptolemy Euergetes of an 
expedition into Asia; there was a second, which Cosmas thought 
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to be also by Ptolemy but which was actually by some Axumite King, 
of a series of African expeditions. Cosmas copied them all down and 
reproduced them in his book, with useful annotations of his own. He 
and Menas however quarrelled over the interpretation of the reliefs of 
Heracles and Hermes on the back of the chair. Menas said that Hermes 
meant wealth, but Cosmas was sure that he knew better and quoted 
the Acts of the Apostles to show that Hermes meant speech. 

These inscriptions have never been rediscovered, but Cosmas, who 
was interested in inscriptions, deserves the credit of being the first also 
to mention the Aramaic inscriptions of Wady Mokatteb near Sinai— 
which he attributed to his hero, Moses. 

From Adulis Cosmas travelled in Abyssinian ships along the new trade- 
routes. He went gPpaty once at least on the yearly expedition sent 
by the King of Axum to the coast of Africa south of Cape Gardafui, to 
the land that the Abyssinians called Barbary—probably Southern Somali- 
land. Some five hundred would set out, with cattle, salt and iron, and 
when they reached the coast of Barbary, or rather the land of Sasu near 
the Ocean, they would land and march inland till they reached a country 
full of gold. They then laid out their goods, salt, iron and beef, on the 
thorns and retired a little. The natives came and placed lumps of gold, 
as much as they thought suitable, over any piece of merchandise that 
they fancied. Then they retired and the merchants came forward again. 
If they were satisfied they took the gold and left the goods ; if not, they 
left both, and the natives returned and either added to the gold or removed 
it ; and so the bargain was either concluded or broken off. The merchants 
stayed some five days, then hurried back to the coast, in terror of being 
robbed of their gold on the way. The whole expedition would take some 
six months, most of the time being spent on the slow journey inland 
with the cattle. 

On another occasion Cosmas, probably when bound for such an 
expedition, was carried by bad weather so far south down the African 
coast, that he saw an albatross and feared that the boat would be driven 
into the unnavigable ocean. 

More important still was the Eastern trade. For this Ceylon was the 
great emporium. Goods from the further East would come there in 
Chinese junks, and Indian goods would be brought across from Malabar 
and Coromandel. In Ceylon itself there were a large number of Persian 
and of Christian merchants resident, the latter in close touch with the 
native Christians of Malabar. There was even a native Christian church 
in vik Cosmas almost certainly visited Ceylon. His descriptions of 
the island are too vivid to be second-hand and are quite different from 
his descriptions of the trade-routes beyond Ceylon to Indo-China which 
are admittedly derived from hearsay. He describes its situation, its fauna, 
its commerce, its church and tells us of the great radiant hyacinth (ruby 
or more probably amethyst) as big as a pine-cone kept in the tower of one 
of the Buddhist temples, which the Chinese traveller Hiouen Tsang 
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Saw in the next century and of which Marco Polo heard an account. 
Merchants from the Roman Empire were well received in Ceylon, chiefly 
owing to the natives’ respect for the Imperial currency. Cosmas illustrates 
this with the story of his friend Sopater. Sopater, who visited Ceylon 
about the year 510, was arguing with an elderly Persian before the King 
of Ceylon as to the relative greatness of their respective monarchs. The 
Persian boasted of his King’s power and wealth, but Sopater merely 
told the Cingalese to compare a Roman with a Persian coin. The Roman 
coin was of gold and rang true ; the Persian was of poor silver. It seems 
that by Cosmas’s time the Roman numisma was the favourite currency 
of the Eastern merchants ; it was used, he said, in all the countries of 
the world. 


From Cosmas we have thus a picture of a flourishing trade between 
Ceylon and Malabar and Abyssinia, connecting on to Egypt. The traders 
and the ships are mostly Abyssinian, but Imperial merchants apparently 
now and then made the journey. Cosmas certainly never considered that 
his voyages were extraordinary or unique. He only cited them to show 
that he was qualified to speak on geographical matters. 


More gratuitously, Cosmas adds descriptions, with illustrations, of the 
fauna of India and Africa and some of the flora—the pepper tree and 
the cocoanut-palm. Of the fauna his descriptions of the giraffe, the musk- 
deer (which he can never have seen) and the Indian hog (hog-deer) are 
surprisingly accurate and their pictures well-drawn, and his sea-calf is 
not unlike one. On the yak (which he calls the agriobous) he is less con- 
vincing, in spite of an enterprising story about its liability to catch its 
tail in trees. With a candour rare in the Middle Ages he admits to having 
never seen a unicorn, but he can describe it adequately from four life- 
like bronze statues on the four-towered palace of the King of Abyssinia. 
Nor did he see a hippopotamus, though he traded in hippopotamus 
teeth ; and his rhinoceros, which he only saw alive at a great distance, 
is not very like a rhinoceros; he derived his drawing from a stuffed 
specimen in the royal palace at Axum ; we can only assume that it had 
not been well stuffed. Indeed, much of his natural history is all too similar 
to his science, fantasy based on ill-digested personal experience. 


The other interesting facts and opinions supplied by Cosmas would 
take too long to catalogue—such information as the number of countries 
in which Christianity flourished, or the story of King Gollas of the White 
Huns who captured an Indian city set impregnably in a lake by waiting 
till his men, his horses and his two thousand elephants had drunk up all 
the lake-water ; or such theories as that which made the earth two 
hundred stages broad—a measurement based on the evidence of the 
inscription of Adulis. Throughout Cosmas appears in the same light, 
accurate and enterprising as an observer and listener, weak as a logician, 
fantastic as a scientist and encyclopedic in his knowledge of Holy Writ, 
to which his attitude was strictly fundamentalist. 
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The Patriarch Photius described the Christian Topography as an ill 
written commentary on the Pentateuch ; but the description is unkind. 
As a scientist he is perhaps deplorable and a good theologian, such as 
Photius was, might well find it difficult to echo his peroration to his 
Tenth Book : 

“Oh, the harmony of those not in harmony withus !| Oh, the involuntary 
praise, the assent, of our revilers! . . . How are they not to be utterly 
condemned who. disbelieve all this or argue against it ? How is our book 
not entirely a true child of the tradition of the Church? God is our 
mee then the Apostles, the Prophets and the glorious choir of Holy 
Fathers.” 

But amongst the strange medley of Cosmas’s qualities we can find 
others that make his work still readable, despite all its complacency and 
repetitive verbosity. If we weary of his cosmosgraphical nonsense, we 
can take refuge with his reminiscences and anecdotes ; and above all 
we can picture for ourselves something of that Eastern trade from which 
he took his surname, and of which no other writer can tell. Had Cosmas 
not decided to edify the world with his scientific views, there is little 
indeed that history would now know of the Oriental commerce of the 
Sixth Century, when Rome and Abyssinia worked in harmony and 
sailors from the Mediterranean sailed on the monsoon to Ceylon. The 
trade was ephemeral, it is true ; but who knows what benefits civilisation 
might not have reaped had it but lasted longer—had the Christians not 
failed to capture Mecca, or had Mahomet been killed as a child ? 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A RELIGIOUS AUNT 


Edited by OSBERT SITWELL 


London, Friday, March 27, 1877. 


ERE we are then, established at no. 25 Eckington Square. 

After talking so much all this winter of our London visit, it 

seems hard to realize that we are really here. Mother is singing 

such lovely songs in this most lovely old room, to-night, and 
the firelight is burning up brightly, lighting the mysterious corners, and 
through the deep-set window over the fireplace we can see the church 
in the twilight. It is such a quiet house—not at all like London—no 
bustle, and noise, and fuss. It is all built and fitted up in the old Italian 
style. One sees new beauties and wonders and antiquities at every turn. 
However, I must stop writing about the house, as it would be an endless 
subject. 

Well we have left dear old Newborough. 

It seems so like turning one’s back on the lovely Holy Week services, 
the nicest Holy Week and Easter Day we have ever had, I think. They 
are getting already to seem a long time ago. Last Sunday Robert* and I 
went alone together to the Early Service, and next day he left—went to 
Trembleford for a short visit, and yesterday back to Eton. Tuesday was 
a tremendously busy day, packing and arranging, and on Wednesday 
morning Ruby and I said goodbye to Mother, and to poor Rose in tears, 
and started. Mother was coming on next day to Eckington Square, our 
lease of the house not beginning till then, and Ruby and I were to spend 
one night at Aunt Julia’s. The Archdeacon and Mrs. Tubb, Miss Brushe, 
William, Agatha, Sarah, the little servant, and Ruby and I filled a whole 
3rd class carriage, which was most comfortable. The poor Archdeacon, 
though looking forward to his holiday, was very sad at leaving Newborough, 
as Carrie Cridland who was confirmed with me three years ago is now 
dying—if already she is not gone. He was continually going to see her 
and she suffered dreadfully. We began reading newspapers and talking. 
War is declared ! It was announced for the first time in the papers. How 
awful it is! No one can tell what will come of it. I think everyone at 
least thinks it will end in a general European war. So many people see 
in it such a fulfilment of prophecy, and indeed, from the little I have 
read upon the subject, it seems very likely. At Doncaster, Letty, Georgie 
and Edward looked in at our carriage window, and threw in some packets 


* In order to avoid either causing pain or giving pleasure to those still living, the names 
of those persons who make their appearance in this diary have been altered throughout. 
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of butter-scotch. Letty said: ‘I saw Carrie in London for about two 
minutes, and she was so sorry they were going away just the one year 
you came up.” 

I read Kenilworth, and a German book a good deal, and then we 
talked again as we neared London, and made plans for writing to each 
other. At King’s Cross, Wilfred arrived. He has gone abroad with the 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Tubb. Ruby and I drove off, and found Aunt 
Maggie and Mary sitting in the dusk over the drawing-room fire. After 
some tea we went in to see Henrietta and Tottie in their little sitting- 
room, and then up to our rooms. Ruby had a bed in Mary’s room, and 
I had a tiny little room of Edward’s. Aunt Julia and Mary went to a 
Convocation party at the Bishop’s in the evening, so soon after dinner 
they went to dress, and we spent the evening pleasantly with the two 
younger girls. Next morning I got up at half-past seven, and after 
dressing and reading, and doing some things in my room, I came and 
sat with them in the sitting-room. They have breakfast in their room at 
84; dining-room breakfast is not till } to 10. They have luncheon down- 
stairs, and tea and supper by themselves. Aunt Julia calls them the two 
old maids. I think they lead a very happy life with their dog, and books 
and drawings. They are such nice, simple, intelligent girls. ‘Tottie has a 
sweet face, though hardly pretty, and as for Henrietta, she is quite 
beautiful. Ruby and I went out with their maid in the morning, and 
called on Uncle Stephen, and Uncle John, both of whom were out— 
and lastly on Emma and Mr. Tittlebury. They are finally established in 
a pretty little house of diminutive size, the drawing-room with nice 
chintz curtains, Emma is very proud of,—flowers, and their wedding 
presents arranged about. They boast of a Liliputian conservatory on 
the stair-case, arranged with the greatest care with plants and virgin- 
cork ; but they are in despair about the green-fly which is ruining their 
plants—“ and,” said Mr. ‘Tittlebury, “I have tried smoking, though I 
hate it, and that does no good; and then we washed the leaves of the 

lants in tobacco-water, and I suppose we made too strong a decoction 
or it killed the plants.” 

They look so well, happy and handsome. Mr. T. talked to me. He 
told me about his sister Violet, who has just come out. She must be so 
clever. She is a capital musician, and has been going in for some severe 
Cambridge examinations, and made herself ill for a time with over- 
work. She has worked hard at Greek as well as French and German. 
At luncheon we talked of many things. The fuss about Mr. Tooth seems 
happily to have died a natural death just at present, and the tale of the 
poor colliers to have taken possession instead of the public mind. It is, 
I think, one of the most touchingly beautiful stories one has ever heard. 
I looked through Aunt Julia’s music after luncheon, and then went out 
walking in the Park with Henrietta, Tottie and the maid. We went up 
to the monument to Prince Albert, and examined it. I am sorry his 
statue is gilt. I walked most of the time with Henrietta, and we talked 
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about teaching in the Sunday School, and a good deal about education 
in general. Emma and Stanley Tittlebury came to tea. Aunt Julia and 
Mary went to dine with Uncle Ernest, so Ruby and I had dinner together, 
and the two youngest girls sat with us, after which Aunt Julia’s carriage 
came to fetch us to Eckington Square. I am so glad to have seen some- 
thing of Henrietta and Tottie this year. Stella, I do not care for now. 
Perhaps bye-and-bye I shall. But she seems to me uninteresting, and— 
just a little—‘ made up.” 


We drove through the dark to Eckington Square, Ruby and I, and the 
maid. Dark, I said, but we had a lovely bright moon to light us all the 
way. There was a great deal of difficulty in finding no. 33 ; we wandered 
about hopelessly in the square for a whole } of an hour first. At last it 
was found—Mother met us in the hall—opening one door after another, 
to show us the wonders of the house, with which she was quite wild. 
She was tired with the journey but nothing more. Then we spent the 
rest of the evening arranging flowers, and sitting over the fire in the 
library, and making many a castle in the air. 

On Friday morning we had arrangements to make in the house, and 
did not go out till the afternoon, Ruby and I with Cheape, went to a 
shop or two, lost ourselves, and finally got home. After finishing letters 
for the post, I came down, and saw the back of Mrs. Monke and another 
lady, disappearing in the hall, and found Clara of all people, and dear old 
Mr. Henry Guggleford in the drawing-room. Clara was just saying good- 
bye; she had been hardly able to bear the effort of walking from the 
carriage to the drawing-room, she is so weak and ill. Mr. Henry Guggle- 
ford stayed on. We talked a little about the war, and he told us of a 
curious encounter he had had with a Jewess; when he was abroad, I 
think. 

As soon as he was gone the Bishop and Aunt Vera were announced. 
They only stayed a few minutes and had a cup of tea, but it was nice 
having them to ourselves like that. They both look so well. We were 
invited to come in for service and tea-dinner on Sunday afternoon, and 
Ruby and I are going. 

On Saturday morning I practised from 8} to 9. At eleven we went 
out shopping in a cab with Mother, and Aunt Kat arrived just as we 
came in. She is delighted with the house. It is fun having her. I went 
out in the afternoon with Cheape to see Clara. We met Tuckie on our 
way ! Alice was out, but I found her sitting in the carriage before our 
door. Her aunt was in the house, but Clara was not well enough to get 
out, so I jumped in and we sat hand in hand. She is in such a weak 
state, and turned quite faint while I was sitting with her. She says she 
feels getting worse instead of better. But I believe Dr. Topliffe hopes 
she will soon be all right again, but it is a long business. Something has 
come over Clara since she has been ill which I can hardly put into words. 
She used to be a bright, active useful girl with a great deal of earnestness 
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and sympathy below the surface. But now it seems as if a kind of loveli- 
ness had crept into her character ; as if the having éo he still and trust 
herself had brought a sweetness and calm which was not there before. 
Clara is one of that sort of people who would believe that everything 
was sent directly, with a direct purpose, and of course those kind of 
people get more good out of trouble and illness than others do. 


She proposed that I should take a class of small girls once a week, 
to teach reading and writing. I think it is a kind of home to educate 
housemaids ; they have a different lady to teach them in each day in the 
week. Miss Wordes used to teach but now she is nursing her sister who 
is down with scarlet fever, and two new teachers are wanted. Poor Clara! 
She cannot go to church at all, not even to hear her beloved Mr. Hopkin- 
son, just round the corner ; and of course, she cannot see Miss Wordes. 
She says I am more to be pitied, for she had seen a good deal of Miss 
Wordes, and I have not seen Carrie at all. But I have seen Clara and I 
said so. 

The evening we spent, Mother, Aunt Kat, Ruby and I sitting together 
in the library. Aunt Kat talks a good deal of people who have made or 
were on the point of making—“ brilliant marriages,” and told us some 
queer stories about Sophie and Carrie. Poor Carrie! I could not help 
laughing when I heard that she had frightened someone who was sup- 
posed to be very fond of her, out of the house, by a theological discussion |! 
It was too amusing ! 


Yesterday morning was our first Sunday in London. I love London 
Sundays. What hundreds of people in this great city are turning their 
faces the same way, thinking of the same things on Sunday. It makes 
one realize more what is called in the Creed the Communion of Saints. 
And how near one feels to the poor toiling people, to whom Sunday is 
essentially a day of Rest, and to all the people, rich or poor, who have 
the same hope and are rejoicing together with a kind of foretaste of the 
joys of Paradise. One cannot think so much of these things, I mean not 
reahze them so much, in a small country town. 


Mother was seedy yesterday, and did not come down till the afternoon. 
Soon after breakfast Ruby and I started with Adams, to walk to Mr. 
Hopkinson’s church, which is not very far. It is four years since I last 
heard him preach. We managed to get a good seat in the gallery which 
is free. It was an earnest, hearty, service, and then the poor ugly little 
man with his wan, worn face got up into the pulpit. He began by telling 
us about the object to which the offertory was that day to be devoted 
a case he said, to which you could find countless parallels, an East-End 
parish, where God’s work was stopped for want of money which was 
squandered extravagantly week after week by rich people at this end. 
He spoke to us of the Vicar of the parish, who had written some of the 
most beautiful hymns of modern times—‘ Weary of earth,” and, “The 
Church’s one foundation ”—who was devoting his life to work among the 
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poor of the East-End, as many others of good birth and education were 
doing, of whom the world knew little. 


And then he spoke to us about the Good Shepherd, making us follow 
with him the life of Christ—showing us that it was not only on the Cross 
that He lay down His life for the sheep, but each day and each hour ; 
risking even His reputation that He might know them better, and live 
among the publicans and sinners; and so he said, in this manner, day 
by day, we were to lay down our lives for the brethren. 


There was something grand, he said, with a ring of irony in his voice, 
in a life thoroughly devoted to any cause. Take a woman of the world, 
living for the world, thinking of the world, day and night—plannin 
how she may get introduced into this and that family, practising herself, 
till she knows always exactly the thing to say and do. There was some- 
thing that commanded our admiration in such thorough devotion. And 
it has its reward. 


He spoke towards the end of the coming London season, spoke of 
the numerous sudden deaths from one cause or another, to which he 
had been called in each year, and how he wondered what the lives of 
those had been, so suddenly called away. And then he said he thanked 
God for the many in this great London, who were led to give their hearts 
and lives to Christ. We walked home quietly, Adams did not say much, 
but told Mother afterwards it had been worth walking twenty miles to 
hear. 


The afternoon we sat at home, and wrote and talked and read. I read 
Hedley Vicar’s life. What a splendid fellow he must have been, so brave 
and true-hearted. And yet through all the book there are things one 
would almost rather had been left unsaid. 


Mother was not well enough to go to the Bishop’s, so Ruby and I 
and Adams, managed to squeeze into a Hansom, and drove off. Chapel 
service came first. The little organ has been removed, and Georgie now 
plays the harmonium in the middle of the chapel. We had my particular 
hymn, ‘‘ The King of Love.” Lawton preached—curiously on the same 
subject as Mr. Hopkinson’s sermon in the morning. All he said was 
nice, simple and good—but his tone was monotonous, and his subject 
a little too much spun out. After service the girls went up to dress fot 
dinner, and Ruby and I went with them. Lawton poked his head in 
several times, and the last time was ordered out by the girls, who had 
just taken their dresses off. “‘ Get away you boy,” they said, “ Don’t 
come where you’re not wanted!’ There was a great scrimmage to be 
ready in time. Dorothy was in despair about her dress—‘* Maria, darling, 
do look at this, what am I to do?” she said piteously, showing an untidy 
muslin body. ‘‘ Do lend me yours there’s, a darling.” Maria’s was pro- 
duced, which did not do any better, but they managed to get her dressed 
pretty tidily. We went in to dinner in twos and twos. 
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A boy I did not know at all, took me in, and when we had sat down, 
the Archbishop called to us, “‘ Have you been introduced to each other— 
Miss Bessie Mimms—Mr. Robert Steele.” 

Presently the boy began—‘ I believe we are cousins, or something of 
that kind.” “‘ Are you Aunt Cissie’s grandson?” said I. “ Yes I am,” 
said he. “‘ Then we are cousins,” I said. Lawton was sitting next me on 
the other side, and Ruby next him. The Bishop of Barchester was there, 
and Dean— with his wife and two boys who are very good musicians ; 
also Annie Steele. When dessert came Maria and Dorothy said their 
hymns, but happily for us! the Bishop was in a hurry to have done, 
and we were not called upon to say any. 

Aunt Vera came to me in a little while, when we were in the drawing- 
room, and carried me off with her to the round sofa, saying—‘‘ Now I 
want to have a little conference with you.” Then she talked to me, asked 
me what I thought of life, and asked me about Mother, and all the family. 
She did not know at all about Clara’s illness, and is going to see her. 

Maria and Dorothy sang some sacred music first, and then we all 
sang hymns together. The evening passed much too quickly. 
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A German Artist’s Impression 
By LOTTE REINIGER 


This ts the author’s first article in English and the Editors have not attempted to alter 
her use of the language.) 


HE first thing I saw of Bristol, was the natives of it. I must admit 

that those Men of Bristol made the best possible impression 

on me—and I loved them very much. It is difficult to say 

anything about them, for we have become very good friends 
now—but they were perfectly delightful, and not only were they always 
very hospitable to me when I was in England which, of course, I appre- 
ciated highly, but they never missed an occasion to visit me in Berlin 
and so kept a communication always fresh and blooming, which otherwise 
would have disappeared very easily by time. I must say this impressed 
me very much, for it seems to me to be very rare, that people who live 
away far from each other can keep such contact over a long time. But 
perhaps this is English. 

Those Bristolians never mentioned their home-town very much. The 
first thing I saw of Bristol was a very old silhouette of 1830, nicely cut 
with backgrounds of transparent paper, presenting a bridge going high 
over a river in mountains, called Suspension Bridge. This silhouette 
impressed me very much. Not only because every good cut silhouette 
makes me green with jealousy (I do silhouettes myself !) but this bridge 
looked very interesting, hanging high in the sky, and I, not knowing 
very much English at this time, believed “‘ suspension ” meant something 
like suicide, and in fact this bridge looked very inviting for such an 
occasion—so I stood for a long time in this awful belief until I was en- 
lightened and thought always of Bristol and its dangerous bridge with 
a soft shower of horror. 

In November, 1933, I managed finally to set my own feet on Bristol 
ground, following the invitation of my very best Bristolian friend. I 
had seen very little of England, except London twice shortly, and felt 
very adventurous crossing for the first time the English landscape by 
train. I was delighted that that belt of parks, which apparently surrounds 
London, did not stop for hours, by which time Bristol was reached. 

Now, I had supposed Bristol to be an ugly town (heaven knows why, 
I like Gold Flake very much). So I was most astonished when, being 
motored away from the station, and having crossed the nearly always 
frightful ugly parts which surround by unknown reason every railway 
station on God’s earth, to find the town Bristol very good-looking. First 
it pleased me that it was built on hills, and the car had to move up and 
down (coming from a very flat town like Berlin you incline to be grateful 
for every difference of height) and then I found the kind of stone of 
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which it was built very charming ; it reminded me somehow of Palestine’s 
Jerusalem, whose yellow-red stones had once made an unforgettable 
impression on me. But most of all I was pleased to find myself suddenly 
in the middle of lovely meadows, crossed by roads with lovely old trees. 
It was a Saturday afternoon with autumn sunshine and heaps of young 

eople and children amusing themselves on those meadows with all 
bade of pleasant sports—it made a very light and merry impression, 
like some painting of the Douanier Rousseau. 


Driving farther—you could see that those meadows fell down with 
wild rocks to an eager river and the other side offered lovely woods and a 
fine view of a widely spread-out and beautiful landscape—I saw this 
celebrated bridge—joining the rocks on the other side—which did not 
disappoint at all in the flesh, as do most things, which are only known by 
pictures, when you really see them. This good bridge did not disappoint, 
and I, to my beautiful surprise, instead of having fallen into a dull 
industry-town, found myself in a most comfortable landscape and at 
last in a most comfortable and friendly house in it, surrounded by 
astonishing friendly people, feeling as much at home as possible, de- 
termined to spend much time on those meadows or Downs as they call 
them, which had received me so friendly—as they often did later. I 
remember to have seen them in any kind of mood and I always liked them. 
Lovely to cross them on a nice morning with a little dog chasing round 
you, or at sunset time for a more serious walk, and most impressive of 
all in a fog at night. Then they seem right to hang in the sky when you 
approach the rocks, and the suspension bridge loses itself and seems 
to disappear in the white mist as if leading to unknown earth. The light 
of a car appears and vanishes softly and decidedly away—and the deep 
silence makes you not hear your own steps on the smooth ground. 
Equally beautiful to cross them on a clear night returning from a party— 
when, as you leave the lightened road, the stars appear in the darkness 
twice as bright and numerous through the silhouettes of the large old 
trees. (Beg your pardon to mention silhouettes so often). 


To my own surprise, this town’s chief impression is poetical. Not 
only has it the clever way of falling gracefully in its surrounding land- 
scape, as shows each way in each direction you may take from it—be it 
westwards through Somerset, where the gorge of the river with the high 
hanging bridge gives a heroical view, or eastwards to Bath where its 
softness is surprising, or more southwards, where, visiting the Cheddar 
Caves, you find yourself suddenly in an almost alpine mountain-situation 
and the caves themselves give you an impression of some Arabian Night 
story. Not only the old parts of Bristol, which seemed to me really lovely— 
nor the view from Brandon Hill, where you suddenly discover that the 
place, which by its whole behaviour always is modest and friendly, never 
pretending to be very important, is really a very big town whose lights 
you can see as far as ever the eye may reach—but everything about the 
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town has this funny sense of poetry, which inspired and delighted me 
always very much. 

According to my experience, this town is full of the most charming 
people—who are all not quite reasonable in the ill-reputed sense of this 
ugly word. They do everything they like best with great violence and 
eagerness, as far as I noticed—whether they sing too much, or they 
collect far too much brass, or play Badminton too eagerly, or whatever 
it might be—but everyone very soon turns out a very sympathetic little 
weakness which makes you feel homelike at once and cheers you up. 
Nearly all the places I had the chance to visit had this lovable touch of 
warmth, which comes from the fact that the houses or people or places 
have more wishes than can be fulfilled and become a tiny Tittle bit un- 
happy and so absolutely sympathetic. This all, of course, is mixed up 
with the inevitable necessary sense of humour, which I have been told 
is the most demanded English virtue, and must be developed to the 
utmost possible degree. 

This is expressed in every corner you sit. In a bar (where, by the way, 
you may taste the very best sherry I] ever got) there are cheerful, elderly 
gentlemen making all sorts of fun—and if anyone has a black idea, he 
only has to look at the wall, where the friendly advice, ‘“‘ Don’t you 
worry, it may not happen,” may comfort him immediately. Of course, 
this sounds quite flat—but it has some practical poetry in itself! Or 
you may be in a café with friends—and turn the light out and light candles 
—immediately you may speak more freely, and the evening chat takes 
quite another turn, and the waiter—watching you, mostly the most 
boring nuisance—is helpful ; he turns the gramophone on just in the 
right moment, when the conversation needs a refreshment from outwards. 
Besides this, you can get there, an amazing savoury if you like—some 
sailor’s secret—and, if you are clever enough, even its recipe. Can you 
demand more hospitable poetry ? ‘ 

And then there is ‘‘ The Rummer.” Have you not been in‘‘ The Rummer 
in Bristol ? Then please don’t speak about that town. You ought to have 
seen Mrs. Bailey first. I think it is worth the fare from London to Bristol 
and the time too. ‘‘ The Rummer ” itself is so remarkable. It’s an old inn, 
the oldest of Bristol I was told—and really it is full of atmosphere—not 
this artificial one which is painfully produced by keeping some old-time 
make-up and dressing or false teeth, like a bohemian place with no 
artistical touch and wrong romance, but in this old place which doesn’t 
care about its age is the most lively life I ever found in any place. There 
are heaps of merry men of all classes, who want to drink as much as 
possible in the shortest possible time—and do it, It is terribly over- 
crowded. The service is quick and of the most dashing. It is musical. 
And in the middle of all, dear Mrs. Bailey—dressed-up and made-up 
and looking after her guests with the utmost eagerness, chatting the 
whole time merrily along—trying to catch everyone’s eye at the same 
time, greeting the newcomer and everybody again, smiling at everybody, 
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and meanwhile serving all sorts of drinks, and managing the till, changing 
money, kissing preferred guests, moving from table to table—the perfect 
hostess. How I would love to see her again ! I would love to hear her say, 
with her kindliest smile, ‘‘ May I call her Lotte ? O, —I don’t want to be 
rude—O, I should love to come to Berlin—how far is Berlin ? O, I see! 
Have one on the house, Lotte.” 

There is some Shakespearean touch in all that—believe me. 

And then there is the Theatre Royal. A lovely old building—said to 
be the oldest theatre in England—lovely interior. But not only the buildin 
is remarkable. The public which amuses itself in this building is gran 
too, and the show always contains some surprise of genuine old theatre 
character you can’t see elsewhere. And even if the show may be poor— 
and not amusing apart from its vulgarity—the reaction of the public 
I always noticed to be most beautiful. It is so lovely, that all those old 
places, such as “The Rummer,”’ and the Theatre Royal, which have done 
their duty so long time already, still are full of real life and no sightseeing 
stuff, no amusement for snobs, but really belong to the town and the 
town’s life and amusement in the best possible way. 

The beauty of life, where it shows in this town—and this seems to 
me to be its poetry—shows itself directly without the interference of 
some pale and more or less dead art. 

For me, one of the loveliest places there, is the tramway centre, where 
the river crosses the town. True, it has no beauty from the artificial or 
architectural point of view. There are beautiful houses and ugly ones 
mixed up friendly, there are ships and buses and tramways making and 
joining their noises and producing a most lovable beauty of simplicity 
and cheerfulness. The way the big road mounts the hill straight on to 
the Cathedral, and the tramway, frightened, avoiding this, mounting by 
serpentine side-ways, and re-appearing proudly, with boys merrily bi- 
cycling its hill just in front of the Cathedral—this is very amusing—and 
the modest gesture of the river disappearing under the bridge, allowing 
the useful ships to have just a look over the traffic, and the tramways 
paseipe with a slight bow underneath their spread-out sails—some old 

ouses showing their lovely honest faces with a sweet smile beside wildly 
arranged cinema advertisements—the busy mess of those really con- 
centrating tramways standing and moving, constantly vexing you by 
suddenly bumping off in some unexpected direction. For me, this ail 
is poetical ! Quite true you may say this of many places—but it is not 
the same. 

This impression of Bristol may be rather strange and touch very little 
of the true points. But I must say, the town as I saw it has made me 
very happy and I am grateful to it for doing so—and truly wish that 
nothing might have changed there, if ever I would have the chance to 
go there again—and may no bad luck fall on the beloved inhabitants, 
_ es I may be as happy there as I was when I saw it and lived in it 

rst. 
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ETETLCE GRANNY. 


By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


T was one of the minor regrets of my childhood that I had only one 
grandmother, while my cousins, my chief companions in those days, 
had two. Perhaps “ regret” is not quite the right word for it ; the 
.emotion would be more correctly described as resentment, resentment 
against what seemed an unfair inequality in the matter of treats and 
presents. In the same way I resented a mysterious figure in the lives of 
my cousins, known as Uncle Willie. Uncle Willie was not my uncle ; 
he was, as a matter of fact, not even my cousins’ uncle, but only a sort 
of great-uncle-by-marriage, once removed, upon their mother’s side, 
who stood in some godfatherly relationship towards them. I can remember 
having seen him very seldom, but I have the picture of a benign and 
whiskery old gentleman who smiled kindly upon me, but never included 
me in the extra treats, the extra gifts, always rather spectacularly elaborate, 
(for Uncle Willie was wealthy), by which my cousins’ lot exceeded my own. 
It seemed hard on me that my father’s family should all be dead or 
living in Holland, unable to speak English and so to take an interest in 
me. ‘There was one uncle who was exclusively mine, my Uncle Wiebe, 
after whom it had originally been intended that I should be named. I 
have never ceased to be grateful to my parents for their change of heart 
in this matter ; it makes me shudder to think of the teasing I escaped, 
the misery I would have had to endure, going to a preparatory school 
with so outlandish a Christian name. Uncle Wiebe I remember as a 
bald and beaming man, with big blue eyes, who brought me Hopjes, 
those delicious hard Dutch sweets tasting of coffee and burnt sugar, and, 
once, a large box of very baroque bricks which my cousins coveted as I 
coveted their presents from Uncle Willie. But Uncle Wiebe died when 
I was six, falling in some unexplained way into a canal in Holland. His 
dying meant no more to me than a cessation of presents, a fact of which 
I was guiltily so conscious that I felt it incumbent upon me to make 
confession of my selfishness to my parents, whose genuine distress at 
his death made me very ashamed of myself. I vividly remember the 
urgency of that need for confession and my difficulty in making it ; it 
was jerked from me eventually at the least appropriate moment. I can 
still see my Mother and myself running for a ’bus which had stopped 
to wait for us, and hear myself blurt out as we ran: “ Mother, I want 
to tell you something. I was only sorry that Uncle Wiebe died because 
it meant that he wouldn’t bring me any more presents.” My mother, as 
I remember, showed no surprise at the suddenness and unpromptedness 
of this announcement. I can only recall her saying quite mildly : “ That 
isn’t very nice of you,” as we took our places, and the matter was dropped. 
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But my distress, my self-contempt was allayed, and I do not think I 
gave my uncle another thought. It is true that the bricks became known 
(or perhaps they had always been known) as “ Uncle Wiebe’s bricks, 
but the name held no more association of him than Palmerston Road, 
near my home, held of. Lord Palmerston. Uncle Wiebe himself was 
forgotten. 

So it was that, after the age of six, I had only one set of treats and 
presents, while my cousins had two. Their grandmother, whom they 
called ‘‘ Big Granny ”’ never included me in their outings, while my 
grandmother, who was their father’s and my mother’s mother, known to 
them as ‘‘ Little Granny,” naturally included all her grandchildren. 
“Big Granny ” was not really very big as far as I remember ; she was 
just bigger than “ Little Granny,’’ whom I called Grandma. The two 
grannies used occasionally to go out driving together, mainly, I think, 
for the sake of sharing the cost of a hired Victoria or Landaulette. I 
have an idea that they did not really like each other, though I do not 
know where this idea comes from. 

In any case, “ Big Granny” (or Mrs. Norton, as she was to me) never 

layed any part in my life ; Grandma, however, was always part of my 
faeearenst She was a bunchy old lady with a soft, rather shapeless, 
curving face that had a number of baggy chins, and tiny, pudgy, ringed 
hands. She had, too, what I used to be rebuked for calling a moustache, 
a downy accumulation of hair on her upper lip, on which the skin of 
hot milk was distressingly apt to linger. I have no very clear impression 
of her character or even of her personality, possibly because she was so 
very deaf. Deafness is an affliction which isolates the sufferer more 
perhaps than any other except insanity ; far more than blindness, it 
prevents human understanding or intercourse. I see my grandmother 
only as an amorphous, kindly figure, never very clearly aware of what 
was going on around her, crouched towards the fire, reading novels, in 
an armchair which she wore into a severe depression to one side by her 
method of sitting. She was always surrounded by considerable para- 
phernalia and carried an ear trumpet, which invariably got lost. Generally 
It transpired that she was sitting on it, which suggested to my father a 
new and rather indelicate means of aid to the deaf, which he illustrated 
by a drawing of Grandma with her ear-trumpet protruding from under 
her, and a caption naming this newest invention, which shocked me 
profoundly at the age of twelve. 
___ know nothing about her early life, except that she was nearly always 
ill as a young woman, and that she grew steadily healthier as her years 
advanced. She had read Dickens aloud to my mother during the latter’s 
scarlet fever, from the original serial magazine issues which had after- 
wards to be destroyed. She had nine brothers of whom I knew only one, 
a preposterous, Dickensian old man with a habit of reciting, and of 
delivering ejaculatory remarks to himself, addressing himself as “ M 
boy.”” at the family dinner-table. She had six children, of whom my 
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mother was the eldest, and her husband died soon after I, his third 
grandchild, was born. I know nothing about their relations or their life 
together. I have been told that Grandpa was a jocular, teasing man with 
an ungovernable temper, and that she was meek and submissive and 
very devoted to him. I remember being told, or perhaps overhearing 
someone else being told, or reminded, that when ne died from a heart 
attack he said: “‘ You’re a widow now, Margaret,” which moved and 
impressed me very deeply at the early age at which I learned it. I was 
afterwards told that my father, dying in the same way when I was eighteen, 
said the same thing to my mother. It is interesting to speculate on the 
exact state of mind that produced that remark in each case ; was it pity 
and anxiety for their wives, left to fend for themselves, or was it some 
kind of last spark of self-dramatization, enabling them even in that 
moment to see themselves as an actor speaking his last line in a play ? 


After her husband’s death, Grandma lived with her unmarried son 
and daughter in the house opposite ours, where I was taken for a glass 
of milk and soda and a chocolate biscuit on Sunday mornings, before 
going on my regulation walk to Hampstead Heath. When the son and 
daughter ceased to be unmarried, Grandma came for a while to live 
with us, and later moved, I imagine on my father’s decision, to a boarding- 
house nearby. 

All my memories of childhood divide themselves sharply into two 
periods, connected with the two houses in which we lived, before and 
after I was eight. It was in the second that Grandma became part of the 
household. From the earlier period the memories that I have are vague, 
connected with milk and spongecake and with the Lyceum pantomime 
to which she and my mother once took fourteen children, driving down 
in a smelly, rattling horse-bus, the motion of which made me sick, and 
having tea afterwards in the upstairs room of a little old-fashioned tea- 
shop in Baker Street on the site where one of the new large blocks of 
flats now stands. I remember her taking all her grandchildren to “ Peter 
Pan,” and my asking her afterwards whether she had clapped when 
Peter put his question about believing in fairies. Her answer was that 
she had, but that her hands had been so full, with her bag and her ear 
trumpet, that what she had had to do was clap them all together, which 
seemed to me a very funny picture. 

In the second and larger house, Grandma seems, in memory, to have 
become part of the furniture, grown sideways into her chair where she 
sat with her novels in the evening. She had an odd habit, for which I 
have never been able to account, of rising from it about Posy nine, 
going to the front door, which she opened, standing there for a few 
moments, and then returning to her seat. When asked what she had 
been doing, she replied that she had wanted to see what the weather was 
like outside. As she invariably went to bed at ten o’clock none of us 
could ever see what difference the weather made to her, nor was she 
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herself able to-explain it. She even laughed at herself for doing it, but 
she did not discontinue the habit. 

When the war broke out, my family gave up their home and moved 
to a large residental hotel just outside London. Grandma came with us ; 
she appropriated the fire-side armchair in the cardroom and proceeded 
to wear that sideways, too. For the rest she continued to get her novels 
from a circulating library, knitted a little and did not seem to notice 
any change in the life around her. I, myself, was thirteen at this time 
and as it seems to me now, singularly insensitive. The early years of the 
war made very little impression on me, except that it was exciting to 
change the routine of one’s life, and to be living in an hotel instead of 
a house. I was completely unaware, just as I think Grandma herself must 
have been unaware, of the immensity of what was going on in the world. 
Her age and her deafness shut her off from it, just as my youth and my 
early adolescent preoccupation with myself and with what I was reading 
shut me off. 

At that age—and I imagine it is true of most children of thirteen— 
I had little personal interest in people. My feelings towards them were 
either mere acceptance, or else dislike for teasing, cupboard-love, or a very 
occasional flash of hero-worship. But, for the most part, my emotions 
were untouched. I was not fond of my friends or my cousins, nor do I 
think that they were fond of me ; we shared some of the same interests, 
the same jokes and the same childish forms of collector’s mania, but 
that was all. The average child is not fond of the child next door with 
whom it is sent to play. In the same way I do not think I was really fond 
of my parents ; certainly, I was not particularly fond of Grandma. I 
accepted her, her deafness and a certain, mild, worried inquisitiveness 
about her as a fact, a joke and an irritation. Her deafness was a joke 
when she heard something incorrectly and made an inappropriate com- 
ment, and she did not mind being laughed at ; it was an irritation when 
I had to stop what I was doing to shout something at her for the third 
impatient time. For the rest, she meant very little to me. Perhaps because 
of her deafness, she lacked almost entirely the reminiscent or story- 
telling faculty with which most grandmothers in literature are endowed ; 
the quality that seems to endear them most to their grandchildren. In 
fact, I can only remember one story that Grandma ever told me; and 
that was about a Dutch family she had once known whose parrot was 
able to whistle all the Italian operas from having heard them played on 
the piano. It also used to say: “‘ Vot ? You beat on Father,” I do not 
know why or what it meant. 

When I was fourteen Grandma died rather suddenly, emerging, in 
doing so, for the first time as a dramatic personage to me by providing 
me with some kind of mildly dramatic material in which I myself was 
involved. We were still living in the hotel, which was inconvenient for 
illness. The doctor who attended her was a stranger, a bright and likeable 
youngish man, and I remember his coming into her room while I was 
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present and saying : “ Well, Granny, how are we to-day?” I do not 
know why that one temark should have made a deep impression upon 
me, but | know that it did. I remember feeling some kind of personal 
importance, his use of the word “ Granny,” seeming somehow to bring 
me and my family out of a sort of private isolation and directing attention 
to us, almost as though we had had our pictures in the local paper. It 
was a very odd sensation. She was my grandmother, and here was a 
young man calling her “ Granny,” being jocular with her, taking notice 
of her, acknowledging her and her grandmotherly relationship. It seems 
to me now that it was the first time that I had seen her in relation to 
anyone outside her own family, (this again was probably due to her deaf- 
ness), and it made me feel that she and, by reflection, I myself, were 
somehow newly important. I remember vividly how intrigued I was, 
and that I repeated the phrase over to myself in the privacy of my room. 

Once during her illness, which started, I think, with a stroke, she 
called to me as I was sitting near her bedside, but she called me “ Joe,” 
which was the name of her youngest son, at that time in camp somewhere, 
and expecting to be sent to France. Here again was a thrill for me, a 
moment of drama and importance, especially when my mother whispered 
to me not to deny her but to pretend that I was Joe, and to do what she 
asked me or pretend to do it. This, I felt, was no longer the routine 
family life ; it was something exciting from a book or play. 

She died, I remember, about six o’clock on a Saturday evening, when 
there was a dance in prospect at the hotel. Out of consideration for the 
other guests, I was bidden not to tell anyone until the following morning 
and then, if I was asked when she had died, I was to reply that she had 
passed away quietly during the night. I used that exact phrase. That 
was another moment of importance. The last came at the funeral when 
I saw two of my uncles crying. One of them was her son Joe, whom I 
liked ; the other was her son-in-law who had, I felt, as such, no right 
to weep. He was a man whom I had never liked ; he was, in fact, one 
of the people I actively disliked, but I remember that in this instance 
it was not dislike which stirred in me, but contempt ; I clearly remember 
despising him for giving way to an emotion that I felt could not, in his 
case, be genuine. He could not really have loved Grandma as much as 
that ; it was the music, the words of the burial service, the thought 
that he ought to be moved, that were affecting him, and I despised his 
sentimentality with an acuteness which startles me now in looking back 
at myself at fourteen. 

But Uncle Joe crying was a different matter ; he was her baby (a baby 
if thirty-five, be it understood) ; he had been, in a mild way, I believed, 
the black sheep of the family ; she had been his mother, and he loved 
her. Suddenly I saw not Uncle Joe, but Grandma as a new person. I 
was ashamed of the fact that I was not weeping, that I had never loved 
her as he had, that I was as detached as I found myself. Perhaps I was 
incapable of feeling, incapable of loving ; I had read about people like 
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that ; how awful if I should turn out to be one of them. But, for the 
present, I was thrilled and impressed. I had seen grief, real grief, like 
grief in books, in actual life. The sight of it did not embarrass me as it 
lee to-day ; it did not even really move me to sympathy ; all it did, 
I think, was to excite me, and pleasurably. After that one moment at the 
funeral I am afraid I did not think of Grandma at all, and equally I am 
afraid I never missed her. It is only to-day, realizing how little I know 
about her, that I wish that I had known her better. 
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BERGOUT: BREG Hm 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


I 


Brecht’s work may well be looked upon as the epitome of that violent 
and bitter flowering of German drama and literature which took place 
a few years after the inflation, when foreign loans had helped to stabilise 
a crazy currency and subsidise reckless and fantastic plans for economic 
recovery. That short period of illusory material prosperity was accom- 
panied by feverish activity and extravagant experimentalism in the arts, 
many of which had already caught and recovered from the post-war 
infection of expressionism. Since the Nazis’ advent to power in 1933 
the reaction against this sudden boom has been correspondingly severe ; 
but that need surprise no one who understands the German passion 
(or is it necessity ?) for always proceeding to fanatical extremes. 


Bertolt Brecht, like Lion Feuchtwanger, was born in Bavaria just 
before the end of the last century. His experiences in the war and after- 
wards were so bitter as to turn him into one of the most uncompromising 
opponents of Prussian militarism. Pacifist and Communist principles 
have always formed an essential part of his mental equipment and have 
impregnated his ideology. Small wonder then that his plays are banned 
in Nazi Germany to-day and his teaching held up to execration and 
ridicule. Hisearliest works consist of a number of plays and a collection of 

oems. These plays include a comedy, Mann ist Mann, subtitled by 
Brecht himself as an account of the conversion of the packer, Galy Gay, 
in the Kilkoa military barracks ; a drama, Im Dickicht der Stddte, showing 
the mysterious fight between two men in the city of Chicago; and a 
translation and adaptation (in collaboration with Lion Feuchtwanger) of 
Marlowe’s Edward IJ. His poems were collected together in 1927 into 
a volume entitled Hauspostille,* where they were arranged in sections 
headed Litanies, Exercises, Chronicles, etc., ending with an Appendix 
containing a number of tunes, some new and some traditional, to which 
the reader was invited to sing certain of the ballads and songs. But it 
was not until the production of Mahagonnyt and Die Dreigroschenoper 
that Brecht’s work reached a certain maturity and obtained sufficient 
success to justify its consideration as one of the important artistic forces 
to be reckoned with on the continent of Europe. The repercussions 


* Literally “A Book of Homilies for Household Use” 
+ First produced as a cantata at Baden-Baden in 1927; revised, enlarged and performed 


as an opera at Leipzig in 1929. 
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caused by Die Dreigroschenoper spread east to Moscow and west to Paris, 
and even a rumour or two of this apotheosis of the old Beggar’s Opera 
disturbed England’s insular calm. 

In these two works Brecht collaborated with the young composer, 
Kurt Weill, a pupil of Busoni. The collaboration so auspiciously begun 
continued further. Die Dreigroschenoper was followed by the hasty pro- 
duction of a play with a Salvation Army theme, called Happy End, so 
hasty that on the opening night the actors and actresses were still ignorant 
as to what exactly happened in the third act and how the play was 
supposed to end. It was hardly surprising that in these circumstances 
even Weill’s brilliant incidental music failed to save the play, which was 
withdrawn after a very short run. In 1929 and 1930 Brecht and Weill 
also produced Der Flug der Lindberghs (The Lindbergh Flight), a radio 
play for boys and girls ; Der Fasager (The Yes-Boy), a school opera based 
on the Japanese play ‘‘ Taniko””; Das Berliner Requiem, a radio cantata 
that attempted to express the attitude of the average inhabitant of a 
modern city towards death; and various theatrical experiments called 
Lehrstiicke. The collaboration was then dissolved, to the mutual loss of 
both parties, and has been resumed on only one occasion, when a number 
of Brecht’s poems were used as a basis for the scenario to the ballet, 
Anna Anna (or The Seven Deadly Sins), which was danced in Paris 
and London by the “ Ballets of 1933.” 


The universal success of Die Dreigroschenoper in 1928 and 1929 made 
it inevitable that sooner or later the play would be filmed. The film 
rights were acquired by the Nero Company in 1930 and Pabst was 
appointed producer; but serious differences soon occurred between 
Brecht and the company, and the completion of the film was held up 
by a law-suit. When Brecht signed his contract with the Nero Company, 
he saw (in his own words) an opportunity both of making a film and of 
earning money. ‘There was never any real dispute on the second of these 
counts ; but there is no doubt that the author’s and the film company’s 
conceptions of what Der Dreigroschenfilm should be differed very radi- 
cally from each other. The company had bought the rights of a popular 
stage success and wanted to make as literal a screen-translation of it 
as possible ; Brecht, on the other hand, realising only too clearly the 
essential difference between the theatre and the cinema, was opposed 
to any such transliteration and wanted to reshape the whole material 
and readapt thoroughly it for its new medium. In fact, since then he 
has published his projected scenario under the unpleasant title of Die 
Beule (‘The Boil), and it is easy to see that the film that was ultimately 
released in 1931 lies halfway between the Brechtian ideal and commercial 
materialism. It is sufficient here to say that Brecht lost the law-suit he 
brought against the Nero Company, and the film of Die Dreigroschenoper 
was completed by Pabst without the author’s active collaboration. 


Shortly after this Brecht had an opportunity of produci 
or producing a film under 
conditions that looked as if they would prove almost ideal far his purpose. 
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In the first place he was no longer fettered by a scenario based on a 
stage play, the rights of which had been bought mainly because of its 
publicity value ; in the second place the actors at his disposal consisted 
not of professionals, but of a community of workers and unemployed 
who had settled on one of the allotment estates that since the war 
surround nearly all large German towns and have become a cross between 
a garden suburb and a gypsy encampment. This Laubencolonie gave 
its name Kuhle Wampe to the film; but the result was not quite so 
successful as might have been expected. The film contained many points 
of interest, such as the experimental sound sequence connected with 
the “ coffee ” discussion in the Underground ; but it lacked unity as a 
whole and in any case was severely mutilated by the censor before its 
release in 1932. 

Since the coming of the Dritte Reich Brecht has been living in exile. 
There have been revivals of his plays in some of Germany’s neighbour 
states (notably at Ziirich) and a first performance of Die Heilige Johanna 
der Schlachthéfe (St. Joan of the Slaughter-houses) at Copenhagen. 
Like a dog returning to his old vomit, he has elected to make yet further 
use of the Dreigroschenoper material and has turned it into a very long 
novel called the Dreigroschenroman (Amsterdam, 1934). He has even 
paid a visit to the Soviet Union; but it is rumoured that, finding it 
impossible to secure his usual allowance of sugar for his tea and coffee, 
he returned to Denmark after a couple of days. _ 

Living in exile, preoccupied with political considerations to the prob- 
able detriment of his art, excluded from the more important of the 
German-speaking theatres, still pursued by the tantalising echoes of the 
popular success of Die Dreigroschenoper in 1928 and 1929 and attempting 
occasionally to reopen and exploit the same old vein but without the same 
old success, is Brecht still a force to be reckoned with in the field of 
European letters, on the stage, in the cinema, or has the socialist side of 
his ideology stifled the artistic side and snuffed out a man of genius 
long before death would normally think of claiming him as her own ? 


II 


Of all the post-war generation of German poets, Joachim Ringelnatz 
and Bert Brecht were probably the two who knew best how to touch 
the hearts of the people, even thought in many cases they must have 
mortally offended the squeamish, the rich and the Spiessbirger. By 
conveniently dying of consumption last year Ringelnatz solved a problem 
that the Nazis were beginning to find rather inconvenient—how to allow 
him to continue to write his satirical lyrics in a country where the freedom 
of written thought could no longer be suffered to exist. At first they 
patched up a workable compromise by deciding that since Ringelnatz 
was a poetic genius, it naturally followed that he was mad, and a certain 
latitude of expression must always be granted to lunatics for pathological 
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reasons. But it was not so feasible to treat Brecht as a lunatic—after all 
he was not only a poet, but also a playwright, a preacher, a dabbler in 
politics ; and what is often dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders as 
lunacy in a poet easily becomes high treason in the works of a writer 
of prose. In any case many of Brecht’s poems, especially the ballads and 
so-called ‘“‘ songs ”*, have burnt themselves so deeply into the conscious- 
ness of the younger generation that it will take the Nazis many years 


before they manage to eradicate all trace of them. 


Apart from the lyrics in the musical plays such as Mahagonny, Die 
Dreigroschenoper, Happy End, etc., the main body of Brecht’s published 
verse consists of the poems in the Hauspostille and a section in his col- 
lected works intended as texts for gramophone recordst. The Hauspo- 
stille is very carefully grouped and ordered, and strict injunctions and 
rules are given in the preface as to how and when the poems are to be 
read. 

Brecht starts off by saying: ‘“‘ This Hauspostille is intended for the use 
of the reader; it is not to be senselessly consumed. The first section 
(Litanies) makes a direct appeal to the reader’s feelings. Not too many 
of these poems should be read at once, and then only by quite healthy 
people. The second section (Exercises) appeals more to the understanding. 
These poems should be read through slowly, repeatedly and in all sim- 
plicity of heart. The third section (Chronicles) is intended to be read 
in the time of rain-storms, blizzards, bankruptcies, etc. It is then that 
men’s thoughts turn to the adventures of brave men and women in 
foreign parts. Smoking is to be recommended during the reading of 
these Chronicles, which may also be accompanied by a stringed instru- 
ment for the support of the voice.’”’ The Pirates’ Ballad sung by the 
young Nazi, Gunnar, comes under this section and has the proviso 
attached to it that “it is specially intended for the light nights of June.” 
To resume :—‘‘ The fourth section (Mahagonny Songs) is recommended 
in the time of wealth, arrogance and lusts of the flesh. (It will consequently 
apply to very few readers indeed.) The contents of the fifth section are 
intended to awaken remembrance of times past. After this somewhat 

loomy section readers should turn to the Envoy against Temptation. 
n fact, it is advisable to round off every reading from the Hauspostille 
with this Envoy.” 


It was well in accordance with the didactic purpose of these poems 
and their arrangement that Brecht had the first edition of the Hauspo- 
stille (entitled for this purpose the Taschenpostille) printed in double 
columns on india paper with the sections and poems numbered like 
aa eens ae od eet snes ee 

* The term “‘ song” was used by Brecht and Weill in their productions to signify a more 
or less Anglo-Saxon song-type as distinct from the classical conception of the German 
“Lied.” It was almost invariably strophic in form with a fixed refrain. 


t Aus dem Lesebuch fiir Stddtebewohner (Extracts from a Reading-book for Town 
Inhabitants.) 
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the chapters and verses of the Bible, the initials being printed in red and 
the whole bound in black many morocco to complete the illusion. 

Brecht’s poetry has an underlying lyrical quality, which is stiffened 
by a realism, all the more violent for the way it is understated, and a 
power of satire nourished by his Communist principles. Nevertheless 
his realism is occasionally tempered by pity, and his satire sometimes 
loses part of its sting because of its strangely romantic setting. 

This romanticism permeates the Mahagonny Songs. In them (as 
later in the opera, The Rise and Fall of the Town Mahagonny, in which 
they were incorporated) Brecht escapes to an imaginary and highly 
fantastic part of the South Seas, where life is realistic without necessarily 
being real. These South Seas are not the more or less intact native paradise 
depicted by Herman Melville and even Gauguin, but a vulgar American- 
ised playground, just round the corner from Honolulu. Mahagonny 
itself, a spider’s-web of a town, captures indiscriminately gold-diggers 
from Alaska, men from the lumber camps of Canada and prostitutes 
from Alabama in its net. 

This apparent Americanisation is important, for nearly all through 
his work Brecht’s attitude to the Anglo-Saxon world is that of a man 
half dazzled by the tinsel glare of a scene he has never thoroughly under- 
stood, but which for that very reason can be all the more easily twisted 
to serve his artistic purpose. For instance, the scenes of the ballet Anna 
Anna move between Louisiana, Memphis, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Ternessy and San Francisco ; as mentioned above, Im Dickicht 
der Stadte plays in Chicago; and the scene of Die Dreigroschenoper is 
laid in an imaginary London formed out of falsely romanticised concep- 
tions of Soho, the docks and the river, and the period when the action 
takes place is also falsely romanticised (but not in the Lovat Fraser 
sense), being not that of the original Beggar’s Opera, but that of the 
Boer War. Peer f 

It is also typical of Brecht that, although an indifferent English scholar 
himself*, he should have attempted to write some of the Mahagonny 
Songs in English. The results may sound fantastic and even silly to us ; 
but when these songs are read or sung by Germans to a German audience, 
the effect is exactly what Brecht intended it to be. If we fail to be moved 
by the longing for escape shown in such a poem as 

There 1s no whisky in this town 
There is no bar to sit us down 
Oh! 
Where is the telephone ? 
Is here no telephone ? 
ci ni cen le ta pata LPR ADDR Sa tO 

* He relied almost entirely on his secretary, Elizabeth Hauptmann, for translating Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera, and the text of Der Fasager printed under his own name differs in only 
minor particulars from her published translation of Arthur Waley’s version of the Japanese 
play Tantko. 
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Oh, Sir, God damn me : 
No! 

with its refrain of 
Let’s go to Benares 
Where the sun is shining 
Let’s go to Benares ! 
Johnny let us go. 


at least we can recognise a certain quality that looks almost as if it were 
a satire on such passages in W. H. Auden’s Dance of Death as “‘ Thou 
seest dreadful out—thou hast thyself too well amused, not true?” And 
there should be no difficulty for an English audience to appreciate one 
of Brecht’s realistic lyrics, even in a very rough translation. ‘The following 
is a literal version of the third poem in the fifth section of the Hauspo- 
stille : 


ON A DROWNED GIRL 


When she was drowned and swam down 

From the narrow streams into the larger rivers, 
The opal of the sky shone most marvellously 
As if to appease her corpse. 


Water-weeds clung to her 

So that gradually she became much heavier. 

The cool fish swam about her legs ; 

Both plants and animals overloaded her on her last voyage. 


And in the evening the sky was dark like smoke, 

And at night with the help of the stars it held the light 
hovering in suspense, 

But early became bright—so that 

Also for her there was still morning and evening. 


And when her pale body had rotted in the water, 

It happened (very slowly) that God gradually forgot her : 
First her face, then her hands, and finally her hair. 

Then she became carrion floating in rivers with other carrion. 


The sense of finality together with Brecht’s insistence on the vital 
necessity of accepting such finality imbues most of his work. But though 
he may be a hard materialist, he is never a barren nihilist. In his Envoy 
against Temptation he writes : 


Lasst euch nicht betriigen ! 
Das Leben wenig ist. 
Schliirft es in vollen Ziigen | 
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Es wird euch nicht geniigen 
Wenn thr es lassen miisst !* 


And in Mahagonny he points the moral home with almost intolerable 
poignancy when, after the electrocution of his hero Paul Ackermann, 
who was sentenced to death because of his failure to pay for three bottles 
of whisky (the one unpardonable crime in the town of Mahagonny), 
various processions bring in his body and march and countermarch 
across the stage, chanting in chorus: 


You can fetch him vinegar ; 

You can rub hts face ; 

You can fetch the pincers ; 

You can pull out his tongue ; 

But you can’t help a dead man. 
(Kénnen einem toten Mann nicht helfen). 


aad 


As mentioned above, the romantic Anglo-Saxon element to be found 
in many of Brecht’s stage productions rarely fails in its effect when 
produced on a German stage; but it is more than doubtful whether 
Mahagonny and Anna Anna in their present form could ever Peeve 
successful in America or Die Dreigroschenoper in England. No one probably 
realises this better than Brecht himself, and were a London production 
of Die Dreigroschenoper ever mooted, he would in all likelihood insist on 
rewriting the play and changing its scene to some other great town like 
St. Petersburg or Berlin itself. This would be in conformity with his 
conception of art and his attitude to the theatre. 

When Brecht writes and produces a play, he is like a man who is at 
once the architect and builder of a house. Not only does he produce an 
abstract design that will inform the whole of the building, but he modifies 
that design according to the materials at his disposal. He is just as ready 
to use marble if he finds himself in Greece as he would be to use brick 
in Holland or wood in Sweden; and if it so happens that the stone he 
needs is only to be found in an older half-ruined building nearby, he 
has no compunction in appropriating just what is necessary for his 
purpose. ‘as 

An artist like Brecht, whose real genius lies more in production than 
in creation, is bound sooner or later to lay himself open to the charge 
of plagiarism ; and then he will probably seek to justify himself by in- 
voking the Communist contention that no ideas or thoughts or even the 


* Literally translated : 
Be not decetved ! 
Life ts all too short. 
Drink it in generous draughts ! 
You'll find it won't suffice you 
When you must leave it ! 
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expression thereof are private property, forgetful that the real justification 
of his action will lie in the originality of the thing he succeeds in pro- 
ducing. Or, as Jean Cocteau writes in Le Cog et l’Arlequin, “‘ Un artiste 
original ne peut pas copier; il n’a donc qu’a copier pour Etre original.” 
This is clearly illustrated by the history of Die Dreigroschenoper. ' 

Having never seen a performance of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, but knowing 
it merely from Elizabeth Hauptmann’s translation, Brecht decided that 
here was material to his purpose with manifold opportunities for a satire 
on the social conditions that make it possible to organise beggary on a 
lucrative professional scale and to idealise and romanticise gangsterdom 
in the person of Macheath. Accordingly he rewrote Gay’s play, preserving 
the skeleton of the plot and fundamental characters like Macheath, 
Peachum and Polly, but changed the scene from the London of Gay’s 
time to that of the Boer War. In the process the play (as might be 
imagined) lost much of its English salt and savour; fresh characters 
with extraordinary names like Suky Tawdry were introduced; _ but 
Macheath, in spite of his bourgeois profession and his unfortunate new 
nickname of Mackie Messer, managed to remain the hero of the piece. 

The next step was to settle the question of the lyrics and the music. 
Gay’s ballads to the old tunes arranged by Pepusch were obviously quite 
unsuited to this new context, and ultimately it was agreed that Brecht 
should provide new lyrics to be musicked by Weill. One of the original 
Beggar’s Opera tunes (‘“‘ Through all the employments of life . . .”’) 
was taken over by Weill, who rewrote it as the Peachum family’s morning 
chorale ; but as this number was cut out of the production at the dress 
rehearsal, the resulting score was entirely original. 

Brecht’s lyrics were in his best vein and proved very effective on the 
stage. It was understood from the outset that some of them had been 
adapted from Rudyard Kipling and Francois Villon, and in any case 
he had given Macheath’s character a much sharper twist by modelling 
it to a certain extent on Villon himself; but no one realised the full 
extent of his borrowings until Alfred Kerr in the Berliner Tageblatt 
revealed the fact that a number of these lyrics had been lifted from a 
half-forgotten German translation of Villon’s poems made by K. L. 
Ammer before the war. The verbal-changes made by Brecht to adapt 
these translations for the stage were very slight; but neither on the 
theatre programme nor in the separate publication of the Dreigroschenoper 
Songs in pamphlet form did he make any attempt to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Ammer. His standpoint seems to have been that finding 
Ammer’s translation of Villon most suitable for his purpose and knowing 
that he himself could hardly hope to write anything better, he had adapted 
these poems for the stage and given them fresh point by placing them 
in a new context. 

_ But quite apart from the merits and demerits of this case of literary 
rights and property, there is no doubt that considerable spiritual affinity 
exists between the bitter inveighings of Villon against the fat well-fed 
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burghers of medieval Paris and Brecht’s satire directed against the social 
conditions of the capitalistic world at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Brecht strikes an authentic note by putting the Epitaphe en forme de 
Ballade, que feit Villon pour luy et ses Compaignons, s’attendant a estre 
pendu avec eulx into Macheath’s mouth just before he is hanged; there 
is such similarity between La Grosse Margot and the figure of Jenny 
that it seems the most natural thing in the world that in the brothel 
scene at Tunbridge Jenny should sing the ballad Villon addressed to 
her fat prototype with its recurring refrain of ‘“‘ In dem Bordell wo unser 
Haushalt war” (“ En ce bordeau ou tenons nostre estat”); and who is to 
say offhand whether the following lines were originally composed by 
Brecht or Villon : 


Thr Herrn, die thr uns lehrt, wie man brav leben 
Und Stind und Missetat vermeiden kann, 
Zuerst miisst thr uns was zu fressen geben ; 
Dann kénnt thr reden : damit fangt es an.* 


In any case the helpless anger and pity of these ballads tones in perfectly 
with such genuinely Brechtian passages as Peachum’s speech on beggary : 
““ But I have elicited the fact that those who inherit the earth may cause 
misery but cannot bear the sight of it. Even though they have sufficient 
food to the end of their days and can smear their floors with butter so 
that even the crumbs that fall from their tables become sopped with fat, 
they cannot with equanimity see a man collapse from hunger, especially 
when he has to choose their very doorstep to faint on.” 

It is interesting, however, to note that many of Villon’s verses are 
still such strong meat that no modern audience can be expected to 
swallow and stomach them unexpurgated and whole. Even Brecht with 
his dislike of compromise was unable to persuade the Berlin audience 
of 1928 to listen to the third verse of Jenny’s Zuhilterballade (though it 
was duly printed in the text of the play) ; and other omissions made by 
a somewhat panicked manager at the dress rehearsal included the above- 
mentioned morning chorale for the Peachum family, a very beautiful 
Solomon Song to be sung by Jenny with barrel-organ accompaniment 
and a ballad on sexual possession for Mrs. Peachum. In spite of these 
concessions to public taste, it can hardly be said that at any time during 
its long run did Die Dreigroschenoper provide pleasant entertainment and 
relaxation for those people who had paid 12 marks or more for a stall— 
in fact, many of them were made to feel so uncomfortable that they 
had to leave the theatre before the end of the performance. 


eT) translated : 7 
Literally translate You gentlemen who teach us how to conduct our lives 


And steer clear of sin and crime, 
First you must give us our daily bread, 
Then you can start your preaching. 
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Some might think this exposure of the debt Brecht owes Villon to be 
an indictment of his methods and a denial of the originality of his work : 
but just as the superimposition of the character of Villon the vagabond 
on that of Gay’s Macheath gave rise to the completely new character of 
Mackie Messer, so Brecht’s methods ended in the production of a com- 
pletely original play. Thoroughly to realise his originality, however, 
it is essential to stress the element of production. Dze Dreigroschenoper 
was not a timeless masterpiece in the absolute sense: it was a master- 
piece at the moment and place when and where it was written, produced 
and played; and any alteration in the time-space values is bound to 
upset the delicate suspension of the various elements that combined to 
make it the unforgettable experience it was at the Berlin Theater am 
Schiffbauerdamm in 1928. 


IV 


Those who saw Die Dreigroschenoper and Mahagonny performed in 
Germany could hardly fail to recognise how important an element in 
the success of these plays was Brecht’s individual style of production 
and may even a few years later have felt that it was in danger of being 
reduced to a formula when applied at second-hand to the ballet Anna 
Anna. 

Generally speaking, for any of Brecht’s productions the stage was 
bare of all settings and props, except those that were absolute necessities. 
There was a practicable curtain about 8 feet high placed a few yards 
back from the footlights ; this was used to divide the scenes of an act 
and to form a background for the various musical numbers between the 
scenes. The theatre wall at the back of the stage had two screens right 
and left, and the small chamber orchestra was built up in between. On 
these screens were thrown lantern slides, giving first a roughly printed 
description of the scene and a summary of the action to follow, couched 
in Brecht’s favourite didactic style; this was followed (as soon as the 
actors had begun to play) by a crude chalk sketch of the place where the 
action was supposed to occur (a stable, a cell, a jetty, etc.) usually executed 
by Brecht’s friend, the scenic artist Caspar Neher. The acting was 
formalised on clear gesticulatory principles; and the music made no 
attempt to interpret the action or express the feelings of the characters, 
but merely to underline the dramatic situation. This method of theatrical 
presentation was dubbed by Brecht the “epic”? as opposed to the 
“dramatic” style. How completely it was sometimes misunderstood 
may be gauged from the fact that the production of Die Dreigroschenoper 
was damned by one English critic during his visit to Berlin in 1929 on 
the naive grounds that it could hardly have cost more than £35 to put 
on the stage. 

The mere fact that Brecht saw fit to transfer the term “ epic” from 
poetry to the theatre shows how fundamentally his conception of the 
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epic style is opposed to that of Aristotle. In the Appendix to Mahagonny 
there is a table giving the approximate displacements between dramatic 
and epic form, and the following examples will probably help to make 
his standpoint clear : 


Dramatic style tn the theatre Epic style in the theatre 

involves the spectator inthe action forces the spectator to consider 
on the stage and the action on the stage but 

consumes his activity wakes his activity 

gives him sensations compels him to come to decisions 

suggestion argument 

excitement as to the dénouement excitement as to the course of the 
of the action action 

one scene for the others each scene for itself 

growth montage 

feeling ratio 


As can be seen from this comparative table, Brecht certainly aimed 
at making the spectators take an active and productive part in the actual 
performance largely with the help of his projection-titles, the use of 
which was designed to rob the action of most of its sensation-value and 
force the actors to develop and concentrate on a formalised gesticulatory 
style. However problematical and theoretical all this may sound on paper, 
there is no doubt that it completely proved its value on the stage ; and 
it is a sign of the fundamental justice and moderation of Brecht’s principles 
that more extremist productions of his works (such as Tairov’s Moscow 
version of Die Dreigroschenoper) have never repeated the success of the 
original German performances. 

The influence of Brecht and his theories has been widespread but 
often unacknowledged. It is to be clearly found, for instance, in W. H. 
Auden’s two poetic plays, The Dance of Death and The Dog beneath 
the Skin. If any sceptic doubts which is the master and which the ap- 
prentice hand, he has only to compare the scene in The Dog beneath the 
Skin where Destructive Desmond slashes the Rembrandt to pieces with 
that in Brecht’s Badener Lehrstiick where two disinterested clowns try 
to be helpful to a giant clown who is feeling somewhat unwell, the only 
result of their disinterested zeal being that they completely dismember 
him. It is also to be found in the pseudo-Communist attitude assumed 
by many of our younger writers. But let them take warning from the 
fact that, during the last few years, as the didactic-political side of Brecht’s 
talent has tended to get the upper hand, his artistic sureness has begun 
to falter. Whether he can ever stem the general retreat on the literary 
and theatrical fronts in Central Europe to-day is uncertain ; but perhaps 
the most hopeful sign of all is the fact that when he published Die 
Dreigroschenoper, Mahagonny and his other plays and poems in the hey- 
day of his success in Germany, he asked for no better title to his collected 
works than that of Versuche—Experiments. An artist who has the modesty 
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to call such original works experiments and who realises how much he 
still has to learn must surely be capable sooner or later of achieving an 
absolute and timeless masterpiece that will rise superior to the present 
political prejudices of his native land. 


77 
THE BIRD IN BALLET 


By ROBERT HERRING 


HEY have returned—the Fire-Bird, the Blue Bird, and the 

Swans, those darting dancers that are the swallows of our city- 

summer. They circle coolly in an air the proscenium encloses 

and below them are the toys unaffected by temperature, having 
no blood, only sawdust, no minds, only mechanism. 

The Melon-Hawker, the Top and the Poodles are back, bringing 
new friends and old. If the doll still dies, as it must, a statue now comes 
to life, and Kikimora repeats Kotschei’s conjuring. Behind the Hussar 
dance three Sailors . . . once more the stage is peopled. Once more 
these beings that live in our brain and our blood take shape before us. 
Once more they inscribe on the air runes and rites of a modern mythology. 

It is said that the inscription is more rough than in previous years. It 
is true that some of the young dancers are not yet mature enough for their 
réles in revivals. It is true that the orchestra seem tired and (I found) 
under Efrem Kurtz dragged, rather than dictated, the pace. The corps 
de ballet at first were uneven, but when I saw “ Fire-Bird,” the 
the golden balls for once were not dropped—and when has there been 
a season uninfluenced by memory? If last summer the dancers dazzled 
us more, that is because they were then seen in the light of the previous 
year’s unexpected bright dawn. Next year no doubt we shall recall that 
both Massine and Danilova danced in three ballets on a night royal 
visited, and that Riabouchinska flew faster as the days grew more tropical. 

The troupe offered twenty-eight ballets. They gave fifteen a week and 
it was possible to go on three successive nights without seeing the same 
work. Among these were revivals of the four Diaghileff masterpieces, 
** Good-Humoured Ladies,” ‘‘ Petrouchka,” ‘“ Boutique Fantasque ” 
and ‘“ Tricorne”’; their own creations, including “ Les Présages,”’ 
“ Choreartium ”’ and ‘“‘ Cotillon,’’ and three new ones, ‘“ Les Cent 
Baisers,” ‘‘ Jardin Public” and a work on a Mozart symphony. Of this 
programme I have seen, this year, twenty-one ; that is, all that has been 
performed at the time of going to press. As I write, watching birds on a 
lawn, what I see is Riabouchinska’s lightness ; Danilova’s line ; Lichine’s 
suppleness ; Baranova en pointes ; the verve of Shabelevsky ; the definition 
of Morosova, Delarova, Grigorieva ; the return of Tchernicheva, and the 
disappointment of the new ballets. j 

hese mix and emerge as Lichine’s Hussar ; Jasinsky’s Surveyor ; 
Danilova’s Street-Dancer; Toumanova’s Poor Woman; Delarova’s 
Lady Gay ; and Riabouchinska’s Rosina, Daughter, Sylphide, or whatever 
she delights us by dancing. For I find that whenever she is on the stage, 
however quietly, my eye, unconsciously prompted, seeks her out. _ 

These characters stand for certain ballets and, again sifting impressions, 
I find that the sum of the season has been close considering of “‘ Boutique 
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Fantasque,” “‘ Beau Danube ” and “ Union Pacific.’”’ Those, with “Les 
Sylphides,” are the ones I most often saw. ‘‘ Scheherazade ” was in- 
teresting. It brought back Tchernicheva, so classic in carriage, as distinct 
and unforgettable as Danilova’s high-stepping. It showed, too, how right 
was Diaghileff in saying that, were it ever revived, it would need brighter 
colours. One saw with relief that it was termed “‘ choreographic drama ”’ 
and forgot soon what one was grateful at last to have seen. ‘“‘ Petrouchka ” 
was still ‘ Petrouchka,” and Lichine allowed that, though the crowd 
lacked that shape which before it gave such life. “ Lac des Cygnes ”’ 
did not do in compression, and much (as in other ballets) was deleted as 
difficult. So I came to revolve round those three, one of which, ‘“‘ Boutique 
Fantasque,” I would suggest might now supplant the Tchaikovsky 
divertissements. It is already as ‘“‘ popular,” it allows a larger cast vir- 
tuosity, and this season “ Aurora’s Wedding,” which used to be kept 
for Saturdays, has appeared time and again during the week. 


The three ballets, “‘ Boutique Fantasque,” ‘‘ Beau Danube” and 
“Union Pacific’ are by Massine, and study makes striking their un- 
suspected similarity. It is more than the mark of their maker, it is the 
sameness of design. Look into “‘ Beau Danube ” and you find “‘ Boutique 
Fantasque”’ reflected. Upon “‘ Union Pacific,” that reflection is casts. 


We waited ten years for “‘ Beau Danube,’’* but it was devised in 1923 
(‘the first fruit of Massine’s new independence ’’}), four years after 
“La Boutique Fantasque.”’ In ‘‘ Beau Danube ”’ you will find the same 
patterns, almost the same people. There are chairs on each side of the 
scene ; at the left sit the Daughter and her parents. At the right, where 
in the toyshop is a desk, there is for some moments an artist with his 
canvas. A phaeton usurps on the backcloth the place held by Derain’s 
paddle-steamer. The ballet opens with a man sweeping. He prepares 
the park, as the shopkeeper and his assistant prepare the shop for their 
customers. Instead of the Snob, there is a Dandy (Shabelevsky dances 
both réles). Instead of the Melon-Hawker, a Strong Man. The Street- 
Dancer descends from the Can-Can Dancer, and dances a kind of can- 
can, which is not surprising, as Lopokova created both réles. The shop- 
keeper is replaced by the manager, who introduces his performers. Those 
in the park watch, as did the customers, and the ballet ends with a move- 
ment akin to the cake-walk at the end of the magical night in the toyshop. 
“ Beau Danube ” is miniature, ‘“‘ Boutique Fantasque ”’ reduced. 


In “ Union Pacific ” it is expanded to fill the Big Tent. Here, the girls 
from the toyshop, who grew up to be Viennese modistes, are women 
of the town in the West. The Can-Can-Dancer, always flashy, a street- 
dancer on the Danube, is Lady Gay by the rails. The barman, who has 
an assistant, resembles the male Can-Can Dancer, and, like that of the 


* Russian Ballets, Adrian Stokes, p. 305 
t Diaghileff, Arnold Haskell, p. 312 
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Hussar, his entry is similarly prepared. All these ballets lead up to diver- 
tissements, and the earliest, “‘ La Boutique,” has much the same “‘ charac- 
teristic ” dances—Italian, Cossack, grotesque and sylphid-ean—as the 
older school, introduced them with little more reason. It is not a question 
of Massine plagiarising himself or imitating others. It is a case of pointing 
out patterns, and one reason why “‘ Beau Danube ”’ satisfies more than 
its subject suggests, is that its pattern is nearly as perfect as that of “ Syl- 
phides.”’ If that of ‘‘ Union Pacific ” is less successful, that is because 
of two other facts ; Massine’s recurrent lack of interest in narrative and 
the dull division of the stage. Some of the colour is good—mountains 
against sky, and the white Chinese tents. But the décors tend to be only 
backcloths, and one misses the completion of the shop, of the square in 
“ Petrouchka.”’ There is a sameness about the shape of the modern sets, 
and only occasionally, as in the ballroom of “ Cotillon ” or the park of 
“« Jardin Public,” is the stage itself interesting. For this, matters of expense 
and touring may be the cause ; but the effect is of perfunctoriness. The 
lighting, too, rarely helps as it should. In “ Sylphides ” especially it is. 
harsh. Covent Garden is not fortunate in its equipment and often when 
the eye should be flooded imperceptibly, it is fore-warned by a click. 

Light was used with enjoyment in “ Jardin Public,” that ballet which so: 
many felt safe in dismissing. It is true that the choreography did not seem 
designed to bring out the story. But neither did Nijinska’s for “ Les 
Cent Baisers,”’ and though there were faults in plenty in ‘‘ Jardin Public,” 
they were not of the same gravity as those in the Nijinska work. The 
kind of dancing in which Baranova excels was not devised on the best: 
of terms with the Andersen tale, nor did the dresses suit either, gay 
as they were in themselves. Baranova’s dress was so beaded, so stiff, so 
heavy, it sorted ill with her agility, which did not express conflict of 
spirit and circumstance. 

The costumes in “‘ Jardin Public ”’ caused a mild outcry, but that was. 
probably because their fantastication was so complete as to forbid half- 
measured opinion. One would have thought, however, that the scarlet-clad. 
workmen would have been immediately taken, seeing that red has for 
so long been the colour of Labour. Based on André Gide’s “ Les Faux 
Monnayeurs,” this ballet has much literary material, with little choreo- 
graphic unification. Much the same dances could have been evolved, 
one felt, without recourse to Gide’s story. ‘There were lovely moments, 
lovely groupings, with Massine’s gift for finale well-displayed. But, as 
with ‘‘ Scuola di Ballo ’’ and “‘ Union Pacific,” there is, on first acquain- 
tance, constant need for reference to programmes. One can do without. 
story, but clarity one does need. The characters must be distinct, as in 
‘« Sylphides ” they are and as in ‘“‘ Scuola di Ballo ” they are not. 

This, I think, is one of the faults in the new Monegasque ballets. 
Interest in theme as against story, in choreography as against characters, 
enables Massine to achieve symphonic abstractions. But it prevents his. 
complete success in dramatic ballet. There is little drama in “ Union: 
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Pacific.” What there is, is used chiefly as excuse for divertissements. 
The flow of these is hampered by the story which provides them, whereas 
the succession in ‘“‘ Les Présages ” and ‘“‘ Choreartium ”’ proceeds without 
hindrance. 

The creations of the Monte Carlo company so far are twelve: two 
symphonic works; then “Beau Danube” and “ Union Pacific” ; 
“Beach,” “‘ Jardin Public” and “ Les Cent Baisers” ; “ Bal ” freshly 
choreographed ; “La Concurrence” and “ Scuola di Ballo ” (echoes 
of “La Boutique Fantasque”’ and ‘‘ The Good-Humoured Ladies ”’) 
“ Jeux d’Enfants ”’ and “ Cotillon.” 

Both “‘ Scuola di Ballo ” and “ Cotillon ” deal with dance. If the latter 
is more successful, it is because it is more abstract, more congenial 
to the new choreography. They are not people we watch in “ Cotillon,” 
they are personifications of impulse, emotion, neuroses. Few move- 
ments are unbroken—few of the mind’s moods run their course. 
There is in “‘ Cotillon ’”? much the same frenzy as is housed in the rooms 
of ‘ Petrouchka.”’ It is the same box-within-a-box, but the boxes which 
contain the dancers are ranged round them, and the dancers themselves 
fill the stage : much as feelings creep up, from layers and landings of 
spirit, to that clear space, the mind. 

There is now a return to “‘ Sylphides ” and the later Diaghileff works 
are decried. I do not know if ‘‘ Les Biches ” holds its spell. It was of its 
time. But the newest Monegasque works are not; “ Beach” cannot 
compare with “‘ Les Biches ”’ nor, I think, with “‘ Les Matelots.” “‘ Les 
Cent Baisers ” and such pieces as “ Barabau ”’ or “‘ Les Facheux,”’ are 
decorations, not developments. Those which we associate chiefly with 
the de Basil Ballet are, as I attempted to trace with “‘ Beau Danube,” 
in the main trend. “‘ Choreartium ” and “ Les Présages ” are its major 
works, but ‘‘ Cotillon ” can take its place with them, as a smaller. It is 
the “ Sylphides ” of our day, offering us some of the purest, most poetic 
moments in modern ballet. Where the others are incidental, these three 
count, because they continue. They are in the spirit of ballet, and in their 
style take it further. 

I cannot claim to be critic. I know very little, have achieved no aesthetic 
and so speak only for myself. But, waiting in the gallery (one of the best 
plies: to see from a house unsuited to ballet), in the entr’actes, and walking 

ome through the fruit, I have thought and half-thought and sub-thought 
till I know why I feel what I feel. 

With bodies we began. To minds we developed. Body mastering the 
mind is animal ; mind in charge of the body is man. Beyond that is the 
next step ; the soul, spirit, freedom from body. 

If you look down the ballets, you find two main divisions . . . those 
that are bird-like, those that are toy-like. “‘ Lac des Cygnes ” and “ Fire- 
Bird” on one hand, “ Petrouchka ” and ‘‘ La Boutique Fantasque ” on 
the other. Between them, where these overlap, are works with legendary 
or historical beings—kings, heroes, gods; Joseph, Cleopatra, Daphnis 
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and Chloé, the Blue God. But of the ballets we know, most follow the main 
division. ‘“ Sylphides ” (with the wings) and “ Cotillon ” the former— 
for “ Cotillon”’ is a cluster of birds ; “ Jeux d’Enfants” and “ Beau 
Danube ”’ the latter. Your Hussar is a soldier, a type, a toy, cousin to 
Cossacks (we accept this the more readily because we are used to toy- 
soldiers). Your barman is a mechanical doll. Not the least suprising 
thing about the toyshop is that it has so few animals. Two poodles, and 
they are mechanical. The rest are dolls, effigies. Semblances of kings, 
queens and dancers. 

You will find there are few animals in the repertoire, and wherever 
they do appear, they are offset by toys or birds—the Wolf by the Blue 
Bird in “ Aurora’s Wedding,” the Cat by the Swan Princess in “ Contes 
Russes.” You would think the movements of animals would inspire 
ballet-dancers. But they choose birds or toys. 

There is a reason for this. It is not that birds and toys are easy to 
imitate. Ballet does not imitate, and if it did, flowers or flying insects 
would be as fitting. Yet we see no dragonfly, no butterfly ballets. You 
might think ballerinas could so well be a flower, thinly poised on their 
points, their skirts so like petals. Yet there is only one Russian flower- 
ballet, ‘“ Spectre de la Rose”... the ghost of a rose... which 
flies like a bird. 

You will find always that those with spirit in ballet are bird or prince. 
Those without, dolls. It is as if from ballet, looking down, the choreo- 
graphers see man as a plaything, with prescribed movements, and set 
terms to his use and existence. Vivid and vigorous as are ballet’s creations, 
they never give to us people. Thamar or the Good-Humoured Ladies are 
formalised, actors of a story, puppets ; characters, but not people. Man 
himself is a toy. His good spirits are birds, his bad spirits animals. Time 
and again in ballet the monsters and magicians are attended by animals, 
almost whose only appearance it is. Kikimora, the embodiment of evil, 
is rocked in her cradle by a Cat: the demons of Baba-Yoga are rafha- 
haired horses and Kotschei, in “‘ Fire-Bird,” is followed by animal-freaks, 
The animals are regarded as low ; they come from the earth (out of caves, 
burrows and lairs). But birds nest above it, fly over it, they are aspiring 
and nearer to heaven. In all the bird-ballets, you will find the aspiring of 
man, both in steps and in story. When Danilova is about to have her 
triumph, her dance with the Hussar, it is with animal steps that she pounces. 
The felinity of Lichine is either malign, or mischievous. But when the 
Poor Couple triumph in “Jardin Public,” they are lifted, like birds, 
by the workers ; and when, although starving, ‘Toumanova dances, but 
must droop, it is like a bird that she droops, because her soul soars above 

overty. 
E If a man is so often a Prince, as in “ Fire-Bird ” and “ Swan Lake,”’ 
it is because he is higher than ordinary men ; not literally, but in myth, 
the Prince is the man with more virtue than his fellows. The Princesses 
are swans, bewitched by magicians. By old men who will not let them out. 
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The magicians, attended by animals, are man’s evil spirit. Because of 
that, the Princesses are unable to love. They become inhuman, half-birds. 
Only a prince with virtue can restore them to life. In “ Fire-Bird 
the myth is complex, because the bird gives to the prince power to destroy 
the monster Kotschei, whose life is in an egg. But it is the same myth 
as that of the Dove, which flew out of the Ark. It returned with a Leaf, 
which let people out. The Fire-Bird returns because the Prince has a 
Feather, or Leaf, of divine Fire. 

In “Contes Russes,” the Swan-Princess is kept in a castle by the 
Dragon. When the Prince kills it, she is free. In “ Swan Lake,” the 
Prince with his fellows (who, not being royal, lack mythologically, virtue) 
will shoot the Princess. Alone, he will save her. In “‘ Présages,”’ the evil 
spirit is half-bird, half beast. He is Bat, a perversion. Only when the 
men elevate the woman as birds, making beaks of their feet, is the Demon 
King vanquished. ' 

The place of the bird in myth is well-known. There is Isis, the hawk ; 
Ishtar, the dove ; there is the Varaghna bird of the Persians. Birds are 
ghosts, and those on whom they light, rule. They rule because they are 
touched with Fire. They have Power and continue. When Power leaves, 
the Bird vanishes. 

Thus for the Bird, through whom the Prince comes to life and in doing 
so changes the Bird to woman, makes virtue human. If the Bird is man’s 
soul, his spirit and his continuance, so is the Doll the reverse. It is himself, 
the nearest approach to Man he can be, without spirit. It is efiigy, not life. 
The most the Doll can be is a body made living. If the whole ballet is 
in toy-terms, then the most living of those dolls may have souls, as in 
‘* Boutique Fantasque.’’ Nine years ago I wrote that the Can-Can Dancer, 
at the moment of her apotheosis, when she is “ raised, in white and blue, 
over the green Cossacks’ heads, seems like a swan floating by green 
reeds.” I did not know why I thought that, it was a visual impression. 
But to-day, though no critic, I feel that I know. 

In “ Petrouchka,” the principle of ‘“ Petrouchka ” goes on after his 
body is sawdust. But both he and the Can-Can Dancers have their equiv- 
alent effigies, who are Doll simply—the Tarantella Dancers and the 
Moor. You can see “‘ Petrouchka ”’ for what it seems, a tale of three dolls, 
or as a tale of the three sides of yourself. It remains the masterpiece of 
modern tragedy, whilst “ Fire-Bird ” is ritual and therefore, I think, 
the greater. For Bird has more virtue than Doll. It is because these ballets 
deal with virtue that they answer to-day’s greatest need. Not onl» because 
of the patience, devotion and humdrum hard work of the dancers do we 
ae but because as well of their exaltation of virtue, of Fire, Spirit, 

ife. 

Once again the heavens are coloured. Once again our priests pirouette. 
Though, after Massine, Shabelevsky, Lichine and Jasinsky, they are weak 
in their men, and Woizikovsky is missed ; though it seems that the new 
works are more displays of dancing than the blend of music, dance, 
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décor that once was ballet—there is Riabouchinska, so spiritual, so swift 
in flight, that one feels she must be held down, not to leap off the stage ; 
there are Baranova and Toumanovya ; there is Danilova, both Bird and 
Doll. Each, with all, continuing mythology. Supplying us with one we 
can meet. Perhaps for that reason, on the hottest days of the year, I 
found amphitheatre and gallery full, and on other nights, nine and ten 
curtains, with Englishmen round me in the stalls, cheering and waving 
programmes, moved more then they knew, because moved mythologically. 

Perhaps that is the reason. I do not know. I dare not, nor do I claim to, 
be critic. I have only tried to trace the Bird’s flight. I hope only to follow 
it fully. 
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POETRY 
The Dancer 


CAME far, 
Le came far, 
both from strange cities, 


I from the west, 
you from the east ; 


but distance can not mar 
nor deter 
meeting, when fire meets 
ice or ice 


fire ; 


which is which ? 

either is either ; 

you are a witch, 

you rise out of nowhere, 
the boards you tread on, 
are transferred 

to Asia Minor ; 


you come from some walled town, 
you bring its sorcery with you ; 

I am a priestess, 

I am a priest ; 

you are a priest, 

you are a priestess ; 

I am a devote of Hecate, 
crouched by a deep jar 

that contains herb, 

pulse and white-bean, 


red-bean and unknown small leek-stalk and grass 
blade ; 


I worship nature, 
you are nature. 
I worship art ; 


POETRY 
Il. 


I am now from the city 

of thinkers, of wisdom-makers, 
and I watch as one come from afar 
in a silver robe ; 


I carry no wine-jar ; 


I watch intent, 

as one outside with whom is the answer ; 
intelligence alert, 

I am here to report, 

to say this is 

or is not 


God ; 


I am perfectly aware, 
perfectly cold ; 


a girl clutches her lover’s wrist, 

I do not care, 

(I am perfectly aware of what you are doing, 
of what seeds you are sowing) 

I know what this youth thinks, 

what nerve throbs in that old man, 

how that wan soldier 

back from the last war, 

feels healing, electric, in a clear bar, 

where an arm should be ; 


nothing is hidden 


from me ; 


if you make one false move, 
I will slay you ; 

I hate and have no fear, 
you can not betray me, 

you can not betray us, 

not the Sun, 

who is your Lord ; 


for you are abstract, 
making no mistake, 
slurring no word 

in the rhythm you make, 
the poem, 

writ in the air. 
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Ill. 
Fair, 
fair, 
fair, 
do we deserve beauty ? 
pure, 
pure 
fire, 
do we dare 
follow desire 
where you show 
perfection ? 


loveliest, 

O strong, 

ember 

burns in ice, 

snow folds over ember ; 

fire flashes through clear ice, 

pattern frozen is red-rose, 
rhododendrons bend under full snow, 
yet each flower retains colour ; 


the rhododendrons are in flower 
and snow covers 

the flame heat 

of purple, 

of crimson, 

of dark-blue, 

of pale-blue, 

of white 

crystal 


calyx ; 


miracle, 

miracle of beauty returned to us, 
the sun 

born in a woman. 


IV; 


We are more than human 
following your flame, 

O woman ; 

we are more than fire, 
following your controlled 
vibrance ; 


> 
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we are more than ice, 

listening to the slow 

beat of our hearts, 

like under-current of sap in a flowering tree, 
covered with late snow ; 


we are more than we know. 


V. 


Give us the strength to follow, 
the power to hallow 
beauty ; 


you are wind in a stark tree, 
you are the stark tree unbent, 
you are a strung bow, 

you are an arrow, 

another arrow ; 


your feet fling their arrows, 
your twin arrows, 

you then pulse into one flame ; 
O luminous, 

your feet melt into folded wing, 
to mer-maid’s tail ; 


O love in the circle 
of opening, 

of closing, 

of opening ; 


you are every colour of butterfly, 

now in a frail robe, you are a white butterfly ; 
burning with white fervour, 

you are moon-flower, 

seen in water. 


VI. 


You are every flower, 

I can not stop to name ; 

nor do I claim 

precedence among the harp-players ; 
my song-note falters ; 
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I claim no precedence among the flute-players, 


for I could not maintain 
presence enough to stand, 
there at your feet 

with the rest, 

making that music ; 


I can not name 

the Doric nor the Ionic 
measure, 

nor claim greatness ; 

I have gained 

no laurel 

at Delphi ; 


but he, 

your Father, 

burning sun-lover 

has yet had his jest, 

has said, among all these 
there is one voice, 

one councillor ; 


listen, 
Rhodocleia, 


he says ; 


dance for the world is dead, 
dance for you are my mistress, 
you are my stylus, 

you write in the air with this foot, 
with that foot, 

with this arrow ; 

your flung hand 

is that pointed arrow, 

your taut frame 

1s one arrow, 

my message ; 


you are my arrow, 

my flame ; 

I have sent you into the world ; 
beside you, 

men may name 

no other ; 

you will never die ; 
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nor this one, 

whom you see not, 
sitting, sullen and silent, 
this poet.” 


VII. 


O let us never meet, my love, 
let us never clasp hands 

as man and woman, 

as woman and man, 

as woman and woman, 

as man and man ; 


O let us never speak, my love, 

let us never utter 

words less than my heart-beat, 
words less than your throbbing feet ; 


white cygnet, 

black missel-thrush, 

let us never crush 

breast to breast, 

let us never rush 

purple to purpie fire, 
wide flowers, 

crushed under the glory 
of god in the whirl-wind, 
of god in the torrent ; 


O chaste Aphrodite, 


let us be wild and free, 
let us retain integrity, 
intensity, 

taut as the bow, 

the Pythian strings 

to slay sorrow. 


VIII. 


There is much to know 
and little time, 
O bright arrow ; 


go 
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there are many to heal 
and few to feel 

the majesty 

of our King ; 


there is little to know 
and all eternity, 
O my sister ; 


there is no hurry, 
no haste, 

not waste, 

only leisure ; 


infinite leisure 
to proclaim 
harmony, 

our Master. 


Ix. 
So haste not, 
bright meteor ; 


waste not strength, 
O fair planet, 
singing-sister ; 


move delicate strength, 
pause, 
never-weary palour ; 


gather blue corn-flowers, 
bind poppies in your hair, 
O Priestess ; 


teach men 

that the sun-disk 
is bearable, 

and his ardour ; 


dare further, 

stare with me 

into the face of Death, 
and say, 

Love is stronger. 


POETRY #6 
X. 


Rhodocleia, 
rhododendron, 
sway, pause, turn again ; 


rhododendron, 

O wide rose, 

open, quiver, pause 
and close ; 


rhododendron, 

O strong tree, 
sway and bend 
and speak to me ; 


utter words 

that I may 

take 

wax 

and cut upon my tablets 


words to make men pause 
and cry 

rhododendron 

to the sky ; 


words that men may pause 
and kneel, 

broken 

by this pulse we feel ; 


rhododendron, 
laurel-tree, 
sway, pause, 
answer me ; 


you who fled your Lord and Sire, 
till he pulsed to such desire 

that no woman ever 

could 


after, 
bear his sacred brood ; 
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only singing fools and delf 
trees 

might speak 

his prophecies. 


Rhododendron, 

O wild-wood, 

let no serpent 

with drawn hood, 

enter, 

know the world we know ; 


rhododendron, 

O white snow, 

let no mortal ever know 
mysteries 

within the fold 

of purple 

and of rose 

and gold 

cluster 

of this sacred tree ; 


rhododendron, 
swear to me, 

by his mountain, 
by his stream, 
none shall mar 

the Pythian dream. 


XII. 


We will build an altar here, 

swear by wood, by hill, by star, 
swear by wind, by curve of bay 
where his leaping dolphins lay, 


singing to the priests, on high 
build the altar 
let life die, 


but his song shall never die. 
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XIII. 
Leap as sea-fish 


from the water, 

toss your arms as fins, 
dive under ; 

where the flute-note 
sings of men, 

leaving home 

and following dream, 


bid men follow 
as we follow ; 


as the harp-note tells of steel, 
strung to bear immortal peril, 
(pleasure such as gods may feel) 
bid men feel 

as we feel. 
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Sleeping 


Like buck, like antelope, like running flame 
Rock breaks, the mountain blossoms, and the blue 
Clear water runs 


Rie breaks and hidden water runs 


There is no crevice in the sleeping heart 

No iron falcon clamouring the sky 

There is no light 

Only the hammering in the darkness, and the blood : 
The wheels are still 


The water leaps, the thunder and the flood 

Fashion the falling arch : 

The mountain and the chariots and the stars subside, 
Rock breaks ; in darkness and the living flame 

Man is alive. 


The Wave 


ARKER the sky and deeper, and the sea 

) Under the bending arch of granite cloud, 
Sparkles, 

And the wide open country, bright with myth, 

Blossoms, recedes. 


Under the narrowing shutter of the eye 
The vision clarifies, defines, dissolves, 
And the wave-circles blossom wider, 
Taller the statues, footsteps nearer, 
And darkness tense. 


Listen, the fingers clutched, the arteries throbbing, 
Listen, the eye alert : 

Selfless, implacable. 

It is the sea, the inland sea. Listen, 

It is not this, it is not thus : 
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As the dark Polar ice goes seaward, sunward, 
As the dark frozen current melts, advancing, 
As the deep fluid sky enfolds, 

Accept, or like a lover, 

Relax, be taken, take. 


Stronger than Lyddite or the pulse of spring, 
Louder than hollow shell or shriek of doom, 
Faster than meteor or shooting crystal 

Like bayonet, 

The bursting wave. 


The Wave Il: Anadyomene 


CJriseres, apple-blossom, foam ; the epithalamion 
is over, 

The mumbling of the guns, tanks, tractors, 

Stumbling over cobblestone, retreats, 

The syllable unspoken. 


The flags are taken down and folded, 
Troopers groom horses in the barracks, 
The policemen congregate at corners, 
There has been no revolution. 


Somewhere the sun also rises, 

Mountains reiterate their skyline, 

There is a snowfall, cigarette-ash, on the table, 
Sub-editors go home, nodding good-morning. 


From the smooth rock, in silver ropes and runnels 
The tide runs out, 

Framing the skeleton of earth, 

Unshaken, rigid, in due order. 
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Spe a AY! 


IGID, dark sea, grey mist, 
Re desolation of a thousand rooftops, 
black shining lanes, saline, 


and pools, cluttered with floating ice 
snow-laden 


And inland, in the ice-pack, 
grey thought, the steep 

blunt pressure-ridge, 

breaks, and the tideless water 
slides, silently, glassy 


Summer, the yellow sun, the ice-fog, 
disintegration, 

wading knee-deep in slush ; 

and winter, darkness, 

timeless, intense, congealing 


No legend wakens 
hepatica, winter heliotrope, 
no scribbled word 
blossoms, consumes, 

hints at a foreign text 


But only once, moving gigantic before us, 
our thoughts hearts hopes were looming, 
preposterously imitating fears, 

hummocks more slippery than gloomy, 
and watery drops, not tears 


Disparate, numbed, through silent centuries, 
move the explorers, 
and inward, in each microcosm, 
burns the small dying flame 
of separate time. 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 
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ULTIMATUM 


OMETHING we cannot see, something we may not reach, 
Something beyond clairvoyant vision of the years 
Our senses, winged with spirit, wordlessly beseech. 


Meanwhile rife rumourings of the earth are in our ears— 
The lonely beat of blood, the immanence of ghosts, 
And foam’s oblivion whitening under crumbling coasts. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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PRAYER 


The Cormorant 


CORNFUL and scraggy, coarse, 
GS Lord, hear my prayer, 
Give me the green wave force, 
Show me where 
The sweetest fishes swim ; 
Giving the zest to feed, 
Making me water-slim 
With wind speed. 


Grant that I long may sit, 
Whiten this rock, 

While phosphorescence flit, 
The moonlight mock. 


The Hedghog 


STICKIT, prickit beast, 
A A humble hedghog I, 
Nor lordly in the least, 
Sans stable, stall, or stye. 


I ee through summer ways 
And rootle for my food, 

I sleep through winter days 
Where hedgerow shelter’s good. 


My needs are slight and scant, 
Yet e’en while winter stays 

I still shall wake and pant 
A prayer of peace and praise. 


The Gannet 


HE pinioned gannet, I, 
Whose wings are slashed with black, 
I patronise the sky 
As base for my attack. 


POETRY 


To plunge is but to pray 
With folding of the wings, 
Until embracing spray 
Its own so-be-it brings. 


Farmyard Duck 


OD grant me comfort for tonight 
For whilst I stood ayont the midden 
I heard the sound of wings in flight, 
Although the flying forms were hidden 
I knew it was the mallard kind 
That fly from mere to oceanside 
And know the meaning of each wind 
And know the changing of the tide. 


They fly into the heights and gain 
Community with Thee through trust. 
Forgive me, huddling in the rain, 
Who, lacking fear and love and lust, 
Lay my green eggs and claim my corn, 
Quack from the barn door, keep my rut, 
Am slave, who servilely was born 
And incubated in a hut. 


The ‘Rat 


AM lean, 
A lurcher rat, 
My senses keen— 
God grant me that 
I carrion find 
And may it stink ; 
O Father, kind, 
Permit me drink, 
Of blood ensoured, 
Joyful extraction, 
Eat flesh flowered 
With putrefaction. 
There is no waste 
Where rats are fed, 
And, for all haste, 
Grace shall be said. 


GEORGE SCOTT MONCRIEFF 
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Consecration of the Nerve 


ATIGUE is a dry sleep for the fingers 
f°: if frayed ends could compensate 
For the whole fabric. Taken of me 
Are my days and nights, drained 
Of subservience. In each physical flesh 
Is so much blood and nervous 
Energy : to you and memory 
The exaction is too full. The cry 
Of independence is stilted in the lymph 
Of hesitation. Conserve 
The weal of wealth in body and brain 
To breed bounty, and victory 
Will come like the full-blown 
Mane of a windy stallion. 
NORMAN MACLEOD 
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TIES GUE sas 


By MARY BUTTS 


E came down from London to meet a wife prepared by her 

husband to receive him, by reminiscence, by anecdotes strung 

together, as essentially unrelated as the rough stones of a 

primitive necklace—tales of what he and her husband had 
done when they had been in the Army. Both on the same staff, temporarily 
out of danger, two very young men taking their first look at the world 
under circumstances favourable to swift friendship. 

—“ Erskine-Browne’s the name, and more Browne than Erskine ; but 
damned good-looking he was, and money he just could not bear to spend. 

—‘ The Browne part turned up when he got engaged. We all came 
along to do our bit. I had the girl’s mother in tow—the Cheltenham 
haute monde touch. I did a drawing of her, poking her lorgnette in our 
face. Then there was his father, and the point was to keep him quiet— 
like a war-memorial before the unveiling, in a sheet. But the string broke 
at tea, when he tipped his cup out into the saucer and sucked it in through 
his false teeth. I tell you the lorgnette broke, and next day they all came 
round to explain to me— 

—‘‘ All the same, on a horse you might have taken Archie for a god.” 

Scraps of this sort of enlightenment. Also for present data the fact that 
the two men had not met for years, that Archie was richer than ever, 
unmarried—rather suspiciously so. Nor could she determine the link 
which seemed still to remain, unbreakable, between them. Not long 
training or breeding or gift or grace. One overwhelming common ex- 
perience ? In part. Admiration ? Not on her husband’s part, who seemed 
to consider Archie a rich, slightly sinister and wholly private joke. Perhaps 
a little envy, a little compassion mixed ?~ ; 

There it was, and Julian a little emotional about it as well. Amused, 
too, and expectant, as though in some final way he would always have 
Archibald Erskine where he wanted him. This in spite of Archibald’s 
wealth and consciousness of his wealth, his apparent social ambitions, his 

i idable good looks. 
eSH ime just diate the flowers in their small house, perched like a wart 
on an eyebrow of flowery cliff three hundred feet up from the Atlantic, 
when a long car, streamlined in black and scarlet, with glittering head 
lamps for eyes, tore down the ruts in their lane, and with a touch of 

ic stopped at the gate. 
Serer a eaela most peculiar set of days. At first a very large, very 
handsome man, particularly fearful of women who play the fine lady, once 
reassured, was amiable it seemed from excess of relief. 

So far, so good, yet the delicate sense was active that tells us there is 
something just ahead, an event all ready, waiting till time shall catch up 
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with it ; and once in that state of perception, there is nothing to do but 
fill in the time gracefully. 

After the second day reminiscence and courtesies began to wear thin, 
characters began to adjust: and she waited for Archibald Erskine- 
Browne, after a header into strange waters, to come up again with his 
catch. 

He came up, shaking himself, more like a dog than a diver. Out of 
their sea, which, in its visible body, lay below the house. Below the 
stream-cleft, bog-patched, bush-pricked, flower-scattered decline of huge 
rocks and moist earth it lay. From headland to headland, the gold crescent 
of coast filled in with the sea, chord of that pure circle where the sea 
meets the sky. All under the June sun, pure colour saturated with light ; 
and up the green walls of the shore an over-painting of rose, the rose of 
the wild campion following the streams. Placed there, as Archibald 
Erskine seemed to think, by God, for Julian to paint. When it came to 
Julian’s painting he was respectful and rather irritable. Countered, as 
Julian’s wife noticed, any allusion to it with reference to his own wealth. 
Not quite vulgarly or obviously, but as though it were the natural, the 
inevitable remark to make. As though one were the answer to the other. 

Late in the evening she left them and went out by herself. Came back 
with the flowers she had gathered and laid them on the salon table. At 
the further end of the room the two men were sitting, opposite one 
another, in intimacy, in comfort, yet about them hung a sense that all 
was not well, that there was something coming out which had always 
lain in wait. She began to fill a jar to stand on the table of the tiny entrance 
where the gloves were flung and the caps, the torches, the garden scissors 
and the letters piled for the post. Little implements of country life, and 
laid beside theirs, his, more showy, more costly, and always, as if by 
intent, for display. 

“What have you got there ?” Archibald Erskine asked. 

“Wild flowers,” she said. ‘‘ Foxgloves and mallow and that campion 
that’s growing everywhere. All the pinks and purples. Here you need not 
strip your garden to have enough flowers.” 

He began to explain how it was his custom to send an order to Solomons. 
She answered politely that it must be pleasant to be able to do that. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ 1t’s always a satisfaction to know that you are getting 
the best.” 

“A best,” she corrected, sticking up a tower, bell-hung thick as bees. 

‘IT suppose that wild stuff is as good in its way.” 

“As good—lilies-of-the-field and Solomon in all his glory. I’d like,” 
she added wistfully, “‘ both. While one gets as much fun out of either. 
Different fun.” He continued to stare at her garden-tanned hands, sorting, 
thrusting, lifting, loosening. 

—‘ What do you call that pink one?” 

“Campion,” she answered—“ one of the old flowers that turn up in 
letters as well as in life, and gave a name once to a martyr and to a poet. 
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One of the plants that have made a name for themselves.” She said some- 
thing about the Campion who was a priest and the Campion who was a 
lutanist ; and then, from the shadows among the cushions at the end of 
the couch, Julian spoke : 

““ And there’s Cynthia’s friend, Jack Campion. He said he was coming 
down. Round, I mean, round the coast in his yacht.” 

Instantly in Erskine-Browne’s underfed imagination there rose the 
image of a ship. A hull lifting over the horizon, standing-in like a swan 
to lie reflected in the cove’s blue cup. Image of a serene ease and a sport 
he had never mastered. One with a high prestige value as well, slow, a 
mystery, and to be showy, expensive. In all, unsatisfactory for a man 
who wanted quick and striking results, without more cost than his Scots 
good sense told him he could afford, or without loss attaching to the other 
method by which Archibald Erskine-Browne imposed himself upon the 
world. It was not his wish to score off other men, or to win himself women 
—least of all to enjoy himself. But to reassure himself, make certain 
that he was one with other men, for the sake of participation. To be 
sure that the small dreadful hole inside him was filled. A hollow he had 
been sensible of with his first consciousness. At mess, on parade, dictating 
letters at his business, it would open within him, like a bubble whose 
tough skin resisted whatever was thrust in. A hungry hole he knew for 
an abyss ; and his life a search to find what would fill it—something 
that would take root in it and spring up, and springing complete his 
manhood. That was why he had sought out again Julian’s company. If 
in that company he lived all the time in anguish on the hole’s brink, yet 
in that company food that the hole would neither absorb nor vomit up 
never seemed so near. Now there was a sound, a word hanging about— 
campion. What did it mean? It had gone instantly into his abyss, and 
the abyss had spat it out—yet seemed to ask for it again. What was it— 
a flower and a saint and an unknown man? He was afraid of unknown 
men. He had begun to be at ease with these people, and now someone 
was coming who shared their lives, linked up with them at a score of 
points where his attachments were no more than threads waving about 
in air. Julian was saying : 

“We shall now see Cynthia behaving like the moon, clear off down 
the Atlantic in Campion’s infernal boat. Have you ever tried, Archie, 
the swing of the cradle of the deep off here, and can you see Menelaus 
sick when he went to fetch Helen from Troy?” F 

“T can” said Cynthia. “I believe that’s how half of it happened— 
(What they were talking about was just inside the range of his knowledge, 
only just. Yet one thing at least seemed clear—that Julian did not wholly 
approve of his wife’s friendship for this image of a man called Campion. 
Name of a flower and a man, with a whiff to it of rather special slang. A 
lounge-lizard ? Yet “‘ infernal boat ” did not sound like a regatta yacht, 
white sails and white decks and white ducks and fancy brass-work—In 
which first suspicion he was entirely wrong ; Cynthia was a woman to 

H 
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whom disloyalty appeared a lapse in breeding, a lapse in taste ; only 
Archibald Erskine-Browne was one of those men whose response to the 
word “ marriage ”’ is “ adultery,” to whom love has to be illicit before 
he can begin to think of it as “ love.” 

‘“‘ We’ve crawled about in boats, Campion and JI, all our lives.”’ Her 
flowers done she set back the coarse-glazed jar, her eyes out to the evening 
sea, her voice tuning-in until it was on the edge of music, saying :— 

“* This was the man I saw. 
He has been in England as long as dove and daw. 
Calling the wild cherry tree the merry tree, 
The rose campion ye 


She broke off. The lovely words, one of the flower-pieces that match with 
Lycidas’ strewings, the Winter’s Tale Pastoral, roused no echoes in him. 
Just sufficiently imaginative and contemptuous of it, he felt them as a 
nail picking at a raw surface, ignoring the daimon who, with infinite 
patience, told him to throw these sounds into his hole. 

Yet that night, undressing, and in and out of sleep, and next morning, 
shaving, the delicate step of those lines picked their way in his brain. 
Ionic a minore, with Four and Twenty Blackbirds—‘ This was the man I 
saw.” With ‘‘ Quinquereme of Nineveh :”»—‘‘ As long as dove and daw.” 
And with the Lake Isle—‘‘ alone in the bee-loud.”’ He had got no further 
than the Blackbirds and that had made it worse. “‘ Calling the wild cherry 
tree . . . The rose campion—”’ He had heard Cynthia singing the rest o 
it as she went to bed: “‘ The rose campion Bridget-in-her bravery ee 
By the next evening all that it had come to mean in his mind was that a 
strange man was coming out of the sea, to spoil his visit and his renewed 
contact with Julian ; also that the woman, Julian’s wife, was about to 
leave her husband, and as Archibald Erskine put it “ have an affair with 
him on his boat” ; and ought he to tell Julian, and how was he to tell 
Julian ? 

The next day a bank of fog lay round their world in a ring. “ As near 
a ring to a magic ring—” A cloud wall hung across the high moors, the 
pastures, crossing the bay a short way out to sea, enclosing it so as to make 
it into a pond, a toy, a cup of blue glass where the boats rode like ducks. 
“Pride of the morning,” soon the sun would suck it all up, restore them 
their width of hill and sky and sea. From the terrace outside the house 
they looked down on it all, Cynthia and Julian remembering stories of 
one mist : how, when a certain fog-bank lay, making a bar across from 
point to point of the coast, in relation with one rock and another, with 
certain tides and with the moon, then the fog was called the Hooper 
and the boat that sailed out into it was never seen again. Either it met 
the local mermaid, or ran into the ferry of souls that runs between their 
waters and the Scillies; but, however it was, it never came back. A 
piece of folklore they handed on politely. To hear it received with a snort 
of aggressive outraged incredulity, as the sun struck the bank, sending 
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the sea-cloud spinning into the blue, and disclosing a small yawl, stand- 
ing-in from the outer sea. On she came, as if asleep on the tide. Cynthia 
swept her with her glasses, and with hardly a word, ran down the hill 
to meet it. 

Actually she went alone, Julian remaining out of mere politeness, 
since his friend showed no inclination to follow his wife. He glanced 
thoughtfully at him, standing beside a jar of cactus on the terrace wall, 
his eyes fixed on the sturdy sea-going boat, now coming busily to anchor. 

“Campion works her alone with his man, unless he has Cynthia to 
ze him—” There were two figures discernible, running down sail ; 
and there was Cynthia, rowing herself out violently on a thing that looked 
like a water-beetle. She reached the yacht, and Archibald Erskine-Browne 
still stared at her—to see a tall man in a white sweater lean over the side 
and almost lift her on board. 

“Your friend with the flowery name seems pleased to see her.” Even 
Julian’s marital obtuseness noticed this, and registered faint annoyance. 
Archie was going to be difficult, and he wanted to go off sketching. Why. 
was Archie going to be difficult ? What was biting him? Like all artists 
checked at their job, Julian began to distil the magic by which, delicately, 
by degrees, yet very fast, they disappear. The Cheshire Cat’s trick, which 
is an actual process, observable where such people are. Archie was aware 
of a series of faint sounds, which are the excuses proper to the ritual, 
suggesting that Julian might go down and join them: that he might 
not : that he would be there later: not here. That lunch would be as 
usual unless they all lunched on board: that light changes very fast 
when there is mist about, and something about it being no good writing 
down blue unless you knew which blue: that blue and green fairly 
follow you about behind your back, which means that you have to follow 
them—By the time Archibald Erskine had done staring and had some 
sort of a response ready, there did not seem to be a more Julian to 
respond to. Alone, he picked up the glasses again and focussed them on 
the little ship. A sailor’s boat—so much he saw at once. He saw Cynthia 
and Campion go below. The other man was busying himself on deck. 
The blind feeling was rising in him again—of being on the edge of the 
void, of looking down into his hole. It had begun the night before, in the 
pattern, by which, as even he knew, these things make themselves known. 
In the trippety trip of those words the woman who had married Julian 
had said. Julian was married to a song. Damn nonsense—if he’d a wife, 
he wouldn’t let her vanish with another man inside ships. A ship was 
a female thing, and women and ships meant trouble. “ This was the man 
I saw.” Candour ! that was damned cheek, and by God ! he’d stand by 
Julian. Show him what a man’s friendship meant... 

Suppose Julian didn’t care two hoots ? Had parked his wife on her 
friend ? Suppose Julian cared like hell and hated him for telling ? No 
matter, one way or another he saw himself caught again in his early 
ambition of getting Julian where he wanted him. 
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Where did he want Julian ? 

Another sweep of the glasses. There was Cynthia’s head in the hatch- 
way. He saw her tumble up on deck and Campion after her. In bathing 
suits, by God ; and an instant after he saw their two bodies curve over 
and part the green water ; and, as it often does, sight stimulated hearing, 
and from a quarter of a mile below he would have sworn that he heard 
voices and laughter and endearments travelling up the hot blue quiet 
to his burning ears. 

The two men dined as they had lunched, alone. Campion had left his 
man on shore-leave and gone to sea with Cynthia. After fish. Sittin 
opposite Archibald Erskine-Browne was a pees fish called Julian. A fis 
that didn’t seem to know it was a fish: a fish tht must be told it was a 
fish. The sun had long heeled over into the baths of ocean. Julian had 
made him look at Campion’s ship, poised like a black butterfly on its gold 
track. Now the slow-gathering night had come, night still saturated with 
the reflection of the sun, though the earth turned its back on it. If you 
were to hurry fast enough over the Atlantic plain would you catch it up? 

Half an hour before midnight, and still pale in the West. In the terrace 
room the two men had fallen silent. Then from the lane came the mingled 
noise of two voices, two sets of feet ; and Archibald Erskine got up to 
glare at the shameless wife, returning with her paramour, to fill with 
insolent laughter the house of the man she had betrayed. 

For by then it had worked up to this. His very inability at the moment 
to tell Julian had strengthened the idea as a piece of secret knowledge, 
revealed to give him power. At the same time he feared to meet this 
Campion, a man who, whatever he did, would feed his uncertainty, 
make unknown calls and demand unknown adjustments. Unwillingly he 
stared at him, while Cynthia lit candles in tall glass sticks. 

A very tall man, and shadowy in that light ; a man with the sea in his 
eyes, and with that an air of fastidiousness that goes with interest only in 
quintessences, in people or possessions or experiences : that distils them 
out of the common forms of things. A man so secret in his private relation 
to the universe as to have no other secrets ; who was his own secret. 
And Cynthia, now bending over Julian, was singing : 


“ He shall have a fish 
He shall have a fin 
He shall have a haddock 
When the boats come in.’’ 


Song of the faithless wife ?—but women, he had heard, were very clever 
when they had a thing of that sort to conceal. The three of them were 
talking together like persons to whom months of separation are no more 
than yesterday. 
Quite blind with his emptiness, he left them and went to bed. 
« * % 


By the next day everyone knew he was unhappy. He took them out 
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in his car, and drove so showily and so furiously that the men were 
uneasy and annoyed. But to Cynthia it seemed that through the furious 
vibration a communication came to her, of rage and will to destroy— 
and, incidentally, power to do so. The daimon of secret knowledge asked 
her the question : “ Do accidents happen like this? ”’ And with it the 
answer : At this moment, this man would not care if he killed us, but 
why ?”’ Actually, a sheep was killed on the way back, and they had to 
watch Archibald Erskine throw money at the farmer without a word of 
grace. ““T never argue with these people,” he said ; but it was they, who, 
in the man’s small secret black eyes, had to face the contempt. The 
Bentley started again with a roar, and then Campion saw Cynthia shut 
her eyes and make a little blind movement towards him. He leaned over : 
“D’you mind driving a bit slower—or it’ll be a cow next time?” To 
see the driver’s face turn for a second with a look that left him too 
astonished for protest. It was Julian who settled it by saying : ‘“‘ Slow up, 
Archie. This is where I’m making my big picture, and I want to see it 
in this light ’”’—and kept them creeping along a winding moor road 
under the hills. 

““ Curious,”’ thought Campion, “‘ say ‘ painting,’ and he goes tame at 
once.” Tame but hardly agreeable, for at tea he began that strange 
entertainment with which some persons divert themselves, for each 
object that was mentioned, extolling his own, and especially the price 
he had paid for it. 

“‘ Blast him and his tea-service and his driving gloves and his rain- 
gauge and his spoons—”’ Cynthia cried when for a moment he left them. 
On his return his opening was different : 

“‘ Like Julian, I’m a Scot. Campion, Campion, what sort of a name 18 
that ?” 

** From the south-west,” he said. 

“* Accent invariably on the ‘ camp’? ” 

“ Refer to my song,” said Cynthia, quietly. Archie thought: (“ He 
has been in England—as long—As Lindsays have been in Scotland... 
as that bitchefaced wife of Julian’s, as long as either of them, in the south. 
I don’t belong to these people, and they sit quiet, watching me not being 

art of them. They’d sooner have his boat than my Bentley—’’) Like a 
uge handsome child, pretending he had no one to play with, he turned 
suddenly and strode out of the house. 

“Julian, what’s the matter with your friend? Julian, what are you 
laughing at?” 

‘“Y’m not laughing, but I like to see things happening all over again. 
Archie was always like that.” 

“All the same,” said Campion soberly, “ this afternoon he was up to 
murder-point.” 

“ Did you get him down here to annihilate the lot of us?’ Cynthia 
asked. Then: “ After all, I think I do understand. Julian, you’re amusing 
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yourself with him. You have power over him and like to see it working. 
You are a connoisseur in devilry like that.” ' 

“Not at all,” said Julian piously. “ I only wish he didn’t make such a 
fool of himself—’” He laid his painter’s hands together, like a man 
regarding an instrument. Cynthia sighed and shivered a little. Campion 
mused on the motion of a ship in the water, the minute response widening 
to power of the rudder-touch on the under sea streams, and pitied this 
man who had no hands on the tiller of his soul. 

The next day Cynthia and Campion went out to sea and stayed out. 
Before breakfast Archibald Erskine had said: “I think I ought to go 
away,” and Julian had said: “ Why?” and Cynthia had said to him 
privately : “‘ Won’t it do if we go away all day ? Then he can have you 
to himself.” And Julian had said: “‘ But I want to paint.” To which 
they had both said : “‘ But you got him here,” and all at once saw Julian 
begin to fade out. 

With the result that for the next three days Archibald Erskine-Browne 
was left pretty much to himself. 

* @ ° 

It was the day after that something went wrong with Campion’s boat, 
and pending the arrival of spare parts her crew had to remain on shore. 
Cynthia made an attempt to devote herself to Archibald, but, as she soon 
understood, he was by now past amusing. Yet he showed no sign of 
leaving them. While Julian contributed to the entertainment of his wife 
and his friend by suddenly losing his temper, telling them that, no 
matter where he vanished along the cliffs to paint, Archibald Erskine 
invariably managed to follow him : 

“I get away and suppose he has done what he said—gone over to 
the Penzance links to golf—and no sooner have I got down to it than 
he pops up. Yesterday I told him to go away, and this morning found 
he’d been watching me from behind a rock. As though I were a bird. 
Talk about the wings of the morning. Finally I had to give him a brush 
and a drawing-block and let him try and do it too—” 

Can her = 

““ What d’you suppose ? As a matter of fact, he has got some frightful 
sketching-club tricks—” Lovingly they invited Julian to come with them 
on the yacht, and paint the cliffs sliding up and down between the 
Atlantic hollows. He answered them rudely. It was late evening, the 
lucent weather still holding, when Archibald Erskine strode in to join 
them out of the crystal night. 

A little elevated by drink, he began to tell them of the golf he had 
abandoned and the state of his handicap in order to be taught by Julian 
how to paint ; of the picture he had done, of the pictures ie was about 
to do. Depressed, they went to bed. By the smile on Julian’s face, Cynthia 
perhaps rather more than depressed. 

_ It went on. For each of the days that followed he watched Julian, 
interrupted Julian, annoyed Julian, tried to copy Julian. Yet not yet had 
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he succeeded in enlightening him about his wife, alternately fretted and 
enchanted by the effortless ease in which Julian brushed over blank 
paper with colour and light. Why, he ought to be worshipped for it— 
and that damned woman—he began to think that probably Julian would 
not believe it of her, had never thought of his wife as a wanton and 
wouldn’t make the effort. It had always been difficult to get Julian to 
see what he did not wish to see. 

The next day the weather broke, and there was no question of sailing 
or of painting out of doors. Instead, the rain blew in grey squalls, and 
to his feverish mind Cynthia and Campion, no longer able to be alone, 
must be in torment. Must be making plans for getting out of torment 
and meeting one another secretly. At sea they had the universe. On 
land it was different. If only he were not such a bad sailor, he’d have 
spoiled their game. Suppose now he could catch them, come back to 
Julian with evidence of things seen with his eyes. Then he imagined a 
Bella Donna exit for them, out into the night, driven on board and out 
to sea in the dark night of the storm. ~ 

Then he would be alone with Julian, Julian bound to him by a deadly 
tie. Julian vanquished. Julian restored. Julian his wife had never bound 
or any mortal... 

By tea-time he had made himself so thoroughly and bewilderingly 
disagreeable that the others could think of nothing but escape. Julian 
was the first ; shut himself up, and the intricate design of a Bach fugue 
filled the house, enclosing him. Then he saw Cynthia get up, suggest 
vaguely a walk. To be refused by Campion, then belt herself into a rain- 
coat and go out alone. The wind-borne rain wove its music round the 
house. Below, the turquoise ae had become a ragged grey fleece, ravelled 
at its edge, tearing at the earth’s belt, no longer gold but a wet brown. 
Campion thought of the thousands of tons of sand, each grain a star- 
miniature, then of the distances of outer space, and gave thanks for 
these, and for each drop of water and each sun. It was Sunday, and 
earlier they had all taken Archibald Erskine to church. Utterly bewildered, 
he had let Cynthia find his psalms for him and the hymns ; and he had 
seen Julian’s eyes fixed on the altar and Campion praying, one on each 
side of him, and shuddered at their vileness. A hatred which, though he 
did not notice it, filled his abyss up to the lip. eas 

Half an hour later Campion also rose, said he had changed his mind. 
Archibald Erskine from a window watched him take the same high hill 
track as Cynthia. She also had let fall a word—Nan-dreath. That was 
for Campion. Five minutes later he had looked up Nan-dreath on a 
map and went out also. Round the corner of the house he met the wind 
the Bach-pattern still threaded, faint but infinitely distinct. 

He knew now where to find Nan-dreath and where they would hide 
there. Across Sarscathian Moor to the black wood where the pigeons 
call and the wind cannot come, in whose centre is a clearing and a log 
hut, and cut wood beside it for a resting place. 
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He plunged across Sarscathian, into a bunch of horses out to grass, 
who wheeled and scattered. Along the grass causeway, between thickets 
of bramble and thorn, broken by bog patches, knee-high in yellow flag 
and swarmed with iridescent flies, earth and water patches, savage moor 
upon which man has never yet laid his hand, primeval waste. 


The wood rose before him, shutting out the dim sea plains and the 
soft air he had breasted like deep water. At that instant a hunter, but 
of a quarry gone to ground in no green wood, but in the black heart of 
the haunted wood on Sarscathian Moor. Where there are three woods 
and a daimon in each, but in this one a devil. 


He vaulted the stone hedge, and in the sudden quiet heard his own 
breath. ‘‘ Rook-kook-kook-kook,” said a pigeon, and there was a clatter- 
ing in the tree-tops. He strode on millions of red needles, scented, spring- 
ing and soft. At the entrance of the clearing he stepped behind a tree. 
From there he would see Cynthia in Campion’s arms. The rain had 
filled the warm windless clearing with every scent. Would he see her, 
stripped like a hunting nymph? Or both of them, playing dryad and 
oread, playing at the powers they had told him haunt such places ? Fine 
fools they would look, getting into their clothes again. Unless he drove 
them off, naked. No, he wouldn’t do that, because of Julian. Fine thing 
it would be to drive Campion’s harlot naked over Sarscathian Moor . . . 


He saw her, sitting on a log, looking into her lap, which was full of 
plants. A wilder thought entered his mind—that she had come there to 
gather roots with which to poison Julian. She had told them rare poisons 
were to be found there. She had come to gather the means to put Julian 
away underground, and soon her paramour would join her. 


He saw her get up and walk round the hut. He crossed the open space, 
swiftly, after her. She must have heard him coming, for he heard her 
call: “‘ Jack, is that you? I’ve found it”; then turn and see him, and 
from her face instantly realize her danger. Huge he knew himself to 
appear to her, full of anger and brute power and not of her kind ; looking 


down at her, raving against her, who was holding her flowers to her 
breast as she might a child. 


“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. Lindsay. But I may as well tell 
you for Julian’s sake, if not for yours, I do not intend to leave you alone 
in this wood.” She stared at him : 

‘Do you mean that you’ve come to see me home from the ghost ? ” 
(There was something wrong with the wood. She had been afraid all the 
time she had been looking for flowers—always afraid, more or less, in 
that wood). She saw him looking at her with contempt ; understood even 
before he spoke : 

“When your friend Campion comes you'll not be able to pretend. 
One or the other of you will give it away, and I shall then see, what I 
know, with my own eyes, and tell it to Julian.” (Contempt in him and 
something more ? What was it called ? Lust.) 
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“Campion?” Instantly she understood the whole business, and 
what the man had in his mind. 

i Campion—but he is not coming here ; not if we sit here all night. 
Don’t be ridiculous, Captain Browne. If we were betraying Julian, as you 
seem to think, do you think we should do it so clumsily ? There is always 
the yacht.” 

“With your damned boat laid-up, yon hut is not such a bad place for 
treacheries.”’ 

(“I must hold him off. I must get away. I can’t get past him, and off 
the path I’d tumble and get caught in the undergrowth. Be tumbled on 
those red needles, all soft. What a bed.’’) She could see his short red 
Be tee two teeth below it, pressing on his underlip. It would be like 
a red fox. 


“This is intolerably silly. I am going home at once to tell Julian— 
I bet—” she added, critical and suddenly inspired— ‘‘ that you have not 
dared to say any such thing to him. Preferring instead to bore us all with 
your hysteria, and then spy on me. Man, you’re making an awful fool of 
yourself.” 


She made a movement to pass him. Unfortunately, Archibald Erskine 
had burned his boats. How was he to go back and tell Julian that he’d 
found his wife alone in a wood, and he had said she was unfaithful, and 
she had said she wasn’t ? ‘‘ Make it true, anyhow,” said a demon, popping 
its head up over the rim of his abyss. “‘ I’ve so much I can’t tell him, 
she may as well have something too, the stuck-up trollop.” 


She made a move to go serenely by. The wood in its silence, enclosing 
them within a flying world, seemed more than usually equivocal ; the 
clearing, the trees standing in, even the one-eyed hut and a pair of saplings 
whispering together as though they were all watching them. Closing in 
on them to hear better. To trap them ? It would be a horrible walk away 
from this lunatic, across the clearing, down the dark tunnel and over the 
stone hedge out on to Sarscathian Moor. 


(“‘ That’s the walk I have to take, and not look behind me. Even though 
there’s a fearful fiend—two fearful fiends—for goodness knows what 
lives in this wood behind me. I have always been afraid, going in or 
coming out. I’ve found the plant, anyhow, I musnt’t lose that—”’) 

Then his arm shot out and dragged her round. 

‘“‘ You came here for kisses, my fine madam ; you shan’t go without.” 

The reek of tobacco and whiskey met her quick breath ; his chin 
rasped hers as she thrust it back. He had hold of her, loose as a puppet 
swinging ; and as she shut her eyes in primitive terror it seemed that the 
trees took another step forward to look. Her feet could not make the 
ground ; this was not a strength you could resist, thrust and double 
away from. He had her swinging like a doll, like a corpse on the arm of 
a tree. This was rape. This was what he was doing for love of his Julian. 
This was what she was enduring for being Julian’s wife. The trees were 
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tree—” ... 

... Upsey-daisy—what on earth has happened? She must have 
passed out. She was sitting on a log and a body that this time turned out 
to be Campion’s had its arm round her. 

** How did you come ? ” 

“ Archibald Erskine and I must have had the same thought. ‘Two 
minds, you know, but still— Thought you might be frightened out here. 
I was on the cliffs, and suddenly it seerved important. So round I came, 
and what I saw looked like him catching you as you fell. He handed 
you over without a word. I supposed he was frightened at your faint. 
He had a queer look on his face, and now he seems to have gone.” 

“* Altered his plans quickly—” 

‘“‘He’s gone home to find Julian and tell his story first.”” Then she 
explained. 


** And now what do we do about it ? Go home too and protest our 
virtue ? How you found me, struggling in his loathsome embraces ? 
Campion meditated. 

— Julian will be so bored.” (“ Will he ? Does one ever know ? He'll 
put some filthy idea into his head if it isn’t that one, and some day it 
will come out, like an egg that’s hatched a spider ; and I shall remember 
Julian’s friend, mouthing down at me in this wood. 

—“ Should I be the happier if Campion were my lover? I had never 
thought of that. When he came through the trees to-day, he was like a 
lover. Only a lover comes like that—even on the Movies. This thing has 
taught me already to sneer—at this most lovely deliverance. How much 
more will Archibald Erskine do to us? 

—‘ And does Julian care enough even for my loyalty to believe that 
he came not like my lover but like our friend ? ”’) 

Cruel thoughts ; and now she knew that she was longing for Campion 
to take her in his arms. She stole him a glance. Then, surprisingly in 
that wood, where there were no birds : “‘ Cuckoo,” a voice said. Campion 
too was looking at her, with such a look as a tree would give if a tree were 
ever in love, a tree like the great World Ash, or in Dodona the mouth of 
the gods. 

“Is there nothing,” she said, ‘“ to take away that man’s filthy kiss ? ” 
She spoke piteously. Campion thought a moment, or seemed to think. 
Thinking what she was thinking. 

He put desire where it belonged. 

“Try this,” he said, pulling up from between two stones a bunch of 
thyme and balm-in-Gilead. She held it to her face, bruising it ; and as 
the pure scent poured out, scrubbed her mouth and cheek. He watched 
her, his face like one of those who “smile in the niches of Chartres.” 
After this she heard him say: 
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“The great thing is for none of us to get like Archibald Erskine- 
Browne. When one does, that’s the real result. Not the immediate antics—” 

“ Rape and little things like that—” 

“That’s the idea— No use hurrying either. Let’s go to the pub and 
have a drink.” 


+d * * 


They returned to the house to find Julian alone, sharpening pencils 
delicately ; and when he spoke, it was with an air of fretfulness : 

“What is all this about ? I’ve had Archie stamping about all over the 
place, saying, so far as I could make out, Cynthia, that you don’t love me 
any more; that you and Campion had gone off to that wood to pick 
plants to poison my tea ; that he’d seen you— 

—“Did you? I mean—don’t you care for me any more? I mean, 
I mean, you needn’t, but it’s all rather sudden, isn’t it ? Archie’s batty, 
of course ; but you know, if you do, I do hope it’ll be a quick one .. . 
Has anything happened ? ” 

es ” said Cynthia coldly, “that, he has just meant to rape me, 
an ne 

“cc You ? > 

“Who else? ”’ It was Campion who added: “‘ You’re not the only 
charmer in St. Enys—” Julian looked at him with an air of gentle reproach : 

** Do you mind telling me what it’s all about ?”’ Campion told him ; 
ending with : “‘ he’s your friend, Julian. Isn’t it up to you, just a bit, to 
deal with this ? ” 

‘What on earth do you want me to do—kick him out of the house 
when he gets back ? ”’ ; 

“If you like—though that won’t settle anything. While Cynthia has 
had an ugly shock.” 

‘‘ I’ve had one, too. I mean, I’m having it—” Cynthia cried out sud- 
denly : “ Julian means he doesn’t care enough to care either way.” 

“Why, what is it you want me to do?” She did not answer. It was 
Campion who said : ; 

“‘T know—let him return, and find us all sitting here round something 
better than tea, and tell him to pull himself together and spill the beans 
out loud. I don’t know what it is with these men—it is not simply what 
they brood on, until they distil something deadly out of their silence ; 
and we breathe it in, and before we know what we have done, we have 
drawn it into us.” Cynthia blushed. Out in the wood she had wanted to 
implement the treachery suggested. Campion had kept her from it. 
Now she was glad; that when Julian’s eyes smiled at her, she could 
smile back. ; 

Once more, outside the house, there came the single noise of boots. 
Steps with a trip in them, their minds’ eyes translated instantly into the 
steps of a drunk man. 5 tt 

# "Archibald Erskine’s come home tight,” they said. This time Julian 
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concealed a giggle. He had. When he appeared in the doorway, it would 
have been hard to associate him with the avenger of the wood. 

For from head to foot he was covered with dust and scratches and 
bits and pieces and drops of rain and smears of blood ; and it occurred 
to each of them to wonder what the village had made of it, the sharp 
remote eyes of an alien race, watching the arrogant foreigner on his way 
back from the inn. (Cynthia and Campion had not seen him there. He 
must have gone off somewhere with a bottle.) Returning along the car- 
strung high road and paths divided by stiles built up out of stone bars, 
many feet in air. Down lanes and across streams, tracking from left to 
right ; stumbling, kneeling, falling, rising, going backwards, talking out 
loud and almost certainly singing, like a ship carrying too much sail in a 
heavy sea. 

Out of his coat pocket a goggle-eyed bass stuck out its head. He too 
stared down at them with glazed eyes. ‘‘ Beautiful fish,” he said: “ dam 
cheap. In London, I’d have—had—’ad—pad—paid—for Cynthia—” He 
lurched up the room, tried to get his feet together, tried to present it, 
tried to bow—and threw it into her lap. 

“ Poor fish,” said Julian. 

“Meaning me—?”’ And Archibald Erskine-Browne burst into tears. 

There was nothing to do but to get him to bed. 

“ Call it a day,” said Cynthia faintly. 

Julian said: “ I’d rather if you don’t mind we could call it a night.” 


ae * * 


_Next morning he told them he must go away ; and before Julian could 
give signs of the Cheshire Cat, it was Cynthia who answered : 
You can’t, you know, until we’ve come to some better understanding.” 
Archibald Erskine answered simply : 

“I think we have. I mean I have. I wasn’t so drunk last night that I 
couldn’t see you three, sitting there by the fire, so quiet, so sure of your- 
selves and of one another.” 

_ Cynthia paused, wishing to spare him, anxious to question him. Until 
it was Campion who broke the silence, saying : 


“You see now that you were looking at us through a false glass of 
your own.” 


Arshibald Erskine answered, almost humbly : 

“IT see now that I’ve been off the deep end. It’s the way it takes me 
uAcD I can’t get my bearings. Nothing like lost bearings to send you 

ind— 

oe was beginning to ask if he were sure of them now, when Julian 
said : 
pe What I want to know is—why you thought that I didn’t love you any 
mOhay I ming pied I’ve always been.” 

“Yes, I see that now.” Again he spoke bitterly. It was clear to th 
other that he had better go—leave them, Fann for good ; call the 
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whole affair off. If Julian wanted more amusement out of the spectacle, 
he could go and have it with him, by himself. Julian was saying again : 
D’you remember the portrait I did of you?” 

“The one you never finished ? ”’ 

“I was going to ask you to sit for it again while they were on the 
yacht ; only, what with one thing and another, one gets about as much 
privacy in this house as a gold fish.” 

“ One thing,” said Cynthia, “ that I must know is : what actual thing 
was it that made you see things in a better light ?”” After a long effort, 
he replied : 

_ I don’t understand—it was the way Campion came, looking for you 
in the wood. Out of those black trees. As if it were a green tree coming— 
it sounds awfully poetical—a tree in spring. 

—‘“ It was that song of yours that started me off. Then it was as if I’d 
learned that song was true ; and so everything that I had been thinking 
eee pLhe TRCITY Irees, 2 ei 

A little later they heard Campion say prosaically : 

“She'll be ready for sea by the afternoon tide. I won’t suggest it to 
either of you with this sea running.”’ 

Archibald Erskine said obstinately : 

“ Tl say good-bye now.” 

There was no protest ; only a feeling, a certainty that that was the 
only thing that could happen; that however good it might be, complete 
reconciliation and understanding was impossible. Something destructive 
had been at least neutralised ; something complex and useless, dangerous 
and incurable had been examined and its dangers deflected from them. 
They had, as so often happens, saved themselves, and Archibald Erskine 
they could not save. Or Julian would not save. 

After lunch, after the last farewells had been said, he followed Cynthia 
into the studio. ‘‘ Show me Julian’s picture,” he said. Rather hurriedly 
she got it out. Together they looked at it—at the handsome head, in 

rofile against a wall covered with trophies and a disarray of manly junk. 
The petulance was there, the stressed virility, the extreme good looks. 
As they left the room, half to her, half to himself, she heard him say : 
“‘T could have been a great painter if I’d cared.” 
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BETWEEN THE ETOILE AND THE 
JARDIN  DESE ELAN TES 


By JEAN CASSOU 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend) 


T was when I found myself all alone in this cell that I knew the 
richest and most intense moment of my life. All that I had to do! 

A thousand delirious projects jostled together in my brain and 
I did not know how to arrange them. 

Three years were not going to be enough for me to accomplish so 
much work nor to form so many habits. ; 

At last I mastered myself and spurning the temptation of less austere 
exercises rejected during the ensuing days the affecting charm of day 
dreams. I started some preliminary observations. 

I made myself measure the length and breadth of my cell, taking as 
a unit of measurement the average length of the bricks with which it 
was paved. The pencil they had left me was badly sharpened. I fined 
down the point with my teeth, relishing the rough and acrid taste of 
the wood although the lead rasped my tongue and doubtless, dirtied 
my teeth. I rubbed my teeth with my thumb. Yes, indeed, my thumb 
was covered with black smudges. But it was a matter of not losing time. 

It was understood that they would not give me more than two sheets 
of paper a day, foolscap size. I therefore wrote as small as possible and 
at the end of an hour of calculations and measurements I knew all the 
possible dimensions of the world in which I was going to live for three years. 

The sun had set, darkness was falling. I could not write any more. 
I had to leave serious occupations till the next day, and stretching myself 
on my bed I planned in my mind the daily regulation of my time and 
sketched out the programme of my future activities. 

This unique day, crystallised, really a day apart, has always remained 
in my memory. When I was a child I thought that one could command 
one’s memory and I amused myself by little games, for instance I would 
tell myself—*“ In a month’s time, exactly at this hour you must recall 
this entirely unimportant moment which is now passing and during 
which you are looking at the pattern of this curtain.” A month afterwards 
I would have completely forgotten my vow. Our memory is the most 
fantastic thing and it is memory alone which chooses, on its own account, 
those minutes of our life which it wishes by some peculiar caprice, to 
colour, to animate for all eternity. 

Certain days of my imprisonment, although the same as all the others, 
have remained in my mind. One morning, for example, when I was 
doing, as every morning, some gymnastic exercises, my eyes turned 
towards the grating, suddenly I felt within me this little warning jar of 
the memory which took note of the moment and fixed it for always. 
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But as to that first day when I began to live, the phenomena is quite 
different and it seems reasonable enough that I should remember it. 
It was an entirely new day which came to me with lights and odours 
which I could never find again. And when I wish to picture perfect 
happiness, I see myself again on the evening of this first day, lying on 
my bed like a student who smokes a cigar, and letting myself be sub- 
merged little by little by the drifting waves of darkness. I dreamed 
tranquilly, I knew that I was alone, or rather I did not ask myself whether 
I was alone or not. 


It was later, about the end of the seventh month, when the first winter 
came, that I began during these relaxations and these beguilements to 
feel myself surrounded. During my work, my calculations, my researches, 
my mind remained absorbed. But when twilight came I stretched myself 
upon my bed and abandoned myself to reverie. I could not help thinking 
that it was the hour when the children played at the foot of the staircase. 
I heard their shrill voices, I saw their astonished faces raised towards 
mine. I received also the visit of the American, whose portrait I drew 
one day, with his high bony forehead, his clean-shaven lips and his 
pointed beard, and suddenly I got up to assure myself that nothing had 
stirred and that my drawings remained still on the table. 


It was during these three years that I learnt to draw. I could still only 
draw faces. In order to draw the human body, or objects, or landscapes, 
models would have been necessary. But I have never had need of models 
in drawing faces; certainly no one I drew resembled anyone of my 
acquaintance. Thus I drew an entire human race of possible beings, 
whose names, manners, tastes and lives I imagined. Always men’s faces. 
Rarely women, with women I felt myself to be clumsy, it would be 
necessary to apply myself to them. I was constantly afraid of a little 
difficulty, badly handled, which would spoil the whole effect. In order to 
draw men’s faces, on the contrary, I obeyed the commands of an adven- 
turous and unknown instinct. I did not know from whence I started or 
whither I was going, but a few bold lines suddenly made an expression and 
an idea rise before me. These persons seldom laughed except some mons- 
trous clowns. In general they were grave, almost sad, and bore with a 
sort of majestic dignity the strange deformities which my hand con- 
strained me to inflict upon them. Most often they were officials, ministers, 
professors. Sometimes beings to whom I could attribute no profession 
would be born. At other times again, the faces only came in the most 
confused fashion beneath a labyrinth of lines wandering in a more mys- 
terious way than the map of the constellations. 

I discovered, lying beneath my mattress, a piece of newspaper which 
I submitted for several days to an attentive analysis. On one side I could 
read the news of the Stock Exchange and the end of an advertisement. 
But on the other side, large striking headlines excited my imagination. 


This is the paper :— 
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ed 
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combatant countries 
very urgent 
vite them am 


hostiltties. 


By Telephone. 
forms M. Briand 
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clares 


First a wid 
Mme. Weiller ki 
lver shot. 


The murderess declares 
trepanned in the war 


tried to k 


A tragedy the mo 
circumstances of which do not leave 


By dint of patient hypotheses I put together the headlines and the 
beginning of these two articles and arrived at the following result.:— 


M. Briand is presented with a 
petition from Bohvia. 


He sends to the two combatant 
countries a very urgent telegram 
in order to invite them to cease 
hostilities. 


Lugano, 16 December. 
By Telephone. 
Bolivia informs M. Briand, 
complaining of an attack by Para- 


First a widow, then a divorcée, 
Mme. Weiller kills her third hus- 
band with a revolver shot. 


The murderess declares that the 
deceased, formerly an aviator, tre- 
panned in the war, tried to kill 
her in a fit of rage. 


A tragedy the motives and cir- 
cumstances of which do not leave 


guay against her territory and 
declares 


In the same way as Cuvier reconstituted from a fragment of bone the 
structure of extinct species of animals, I drew from this witness the most 
singular conclusions on the state of the world I had just left and which 
continued to exist and to move on in turmoil outside my cell. I could 
imagine the rest of the paper on the following days, could write every 
day for my use, a paper which would bring news to me from every corner 
of the earth. Courage failed me. I preferred to draw a possible portrait 
of the commander-in-chief of the Bolivian armies and of the murdered 
aviator. 
* * * 


In the same way as the day of my entrance into prison, so does the 
day of my exit from it hold its special atmosphere in my memory. 
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They had assured me that everything would be settled in the morning, 
but I had to wait till the afternoon. At last, about three o’clock, came the 
order of release. I was overcome with impatience. It was a grey November 
day. Noises were deadened by the fog and in spite of that I felt deafened. 
I found the light also too pervasive, there was too much of it. 

My first business was to begin the search for my father. He had left 
Paris. I did not see him again till some years later when he had settled 
in that hotel near the Etoile where he remained till his death. 

It was then that the most singular period of my existence began. I 
myself lived in a furnished room beside the Jardin des Plantes. When 
in the middle of the night I left my father to return home, I had to cover 
the whole of Paris. 

“Go,” he would say, “ Here she is, coming back.” The hiss of the 
lift could be heard and rapid, light, almost spiteful steps 

My father had a regular flat in this hotel, with a door leading into the 
service staircase, and in leaving I came upon all the domestics. They 
watched me escaping with a surly air. I clasped in the pocket of my 
overcoat the note for 50 or roo francs which my father furtively slipped 
into my hand at the moment of parting. 

My father never spoke to me either of himself or of me: but of certain 
things which only existed in his imagination and the knowledge of which 
he naively imagined would be useful to me some day. He did not want 
to realise that I might possess experience—and what an experience— 
nor that anything henceforth was capable of being of the least use to me. 
I listened as one listens to a traveller warning one against the perils of 
a country to which one knows one is never going. ‘ ; 

I pitied him for the furniture which surrounded him, for the objects 
which belonged to him, for his belief that the world was the same as 
these hotel rooms which he filled with his monologues and his rantings. 
His ignorance of my sufferings and my obscurity pained me and at the 
same time excited my envy. 

I did not understand that he had lost himself on one of those roads 
where I was to lose myself later and that we must all come there in time. 

In winter when I came away from him, the return journey on foot 
seemed longer than ever. The wind howling around me made me feel 
like a general who visits the battle-ground on the evening before an 
engagement. But in summer I lingered to enjoy all the scents which I 
rediscovered, my stumbling steps directed towards every star, towards 
whose benediction I climbed. My father had made me drink. Because of 
my drunkenness I forgot those years which I might have lived, I only 
aspired towards those which I hoped to travel towards their calm culmi- 
nation, until I should reach that satisfying sleep of which he gave me 

ample. 
tn hon t got home, in crossing the courtyard of the house, an old 
country house such as one still finds in this provincial quarter, I stopped 
to take one last breath of the night air before going to bed, and I drank 
I 
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feverishly of the water from the fountain, as though of a supplementary 
alcohol. 
* * * 

My room was hardly larger than my former cell. The window looked 
on to the court. I had a huge cupboard in which to put my things: they 
seemed to be lost in it, they huddled one against the other and seemed 
to draw back before so much emptiness and so much darkness. The 
springs of the sofa were broken. There was a small table before the 
window. I used oil lamps for lighting. 

I was rather ashamed of this lodging the first time I brought a woman 
home. That evening I had not been with my father. 

“Do not come to-morrow,” he had said to me. “‘ She will be here 
early.” 

tet dined rather late in a little restaurant in a street near the Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, one of those few living streets in the rich quarters, the 
only one where there are shops, dairies, bistros. All the rest of the quarter 
is filled with gloomy and forbidding looking houses let on leases. But 
there, in that narrow street, one met people who worked, and whom 
one saw living and eating. I knew a cheap restaurant there, only fre- 
quented by young and very old men. When I went in it was about nine 
o’clock, and the room was emptying. Not far from me a woman alone 
was finishing her dinner. I looked at her with a dominating air. She 

rolonged the end of her meal, peeling fruits, lighting cigarettes and 
ooking at me by stealth. I hurried, ate little, and we went out together. 
She wore a shabby coat and her look was hard and withdrawn. She 
might have been about twenty-five years old. I suggested I should take 
her to a café. She refused. 

“Well, where would you like to go, then? ’”’ I asked her. 

“How do I know,” she replied shrugging her shoulders. She spoke 
without looking at me and in a slightly common manner. She stopped 
under a lamp-post and fumbled in her bag. 

“Read that,” she said giving me the paper. ‘“ You will see where I 
meant to go.” 


I read: 
I have killed myself voluntarily and for personal reasons. Do not 
accuse anyone. ichelle Lobjois, 


12 Rue de la Glaciére. 

I thought it was a trick that she tried every evening in order to get hold 
of men. I asked her : 

‘‘ What sort of death are you going to choose ? ” 

“I was going to drown myself.” 

She did not say, “I am going to drown myself,” but “I was going to 
drown myself.” I understood what I had to do. 

“T am not rich,” I said to her, “ but I can offer you hospitality for 
to-night. To-morrow you will have changed your mind. Come.” I took 
her arm and she walked docilely beside me, still without looking at me. 
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It was thus I made her enter the court of the house where I lived, 
and it was thus that the court and the house appeared to me as though 
for the first time. I was so troubled that I did not recognise them. We 
went on tiptoe. I struck matches which went out as soon as they were 
lit. I stumbled several times on the staircase. At last I opened the door 
of my room and lit the oil lamp. Then I forced myself to appear gay 
and enterprising. 

“Well, Michelle,” I said, ‘‘ do you still want to go and throw yourself 
in the Seine ? ”’ She was sitting on the bed and looking round her. Then 
she looked at me. At last she began to undress. 

In bed I embraced her avidly. It was a long time since I had gone to 
bed with a woman. She gave herself with an indifferent air, then after 
I had taken her, she repulsed me. 

“I am tired,” she said. She turned her back on me, and I remained 
silent and immobile. Was she asleep ? I think that I slept also. In the 
middle of the night I felt her turn round suddenly. She pressed herself 
against me taking me in her arms and murmuring indistinct endearments. 
Her mouth was pressed against mine. I could not understand her words 
but I replied, “‘ Michelle . . . Michelle.” 

In the dawn she had resumed her disagreeable expression. She dressed 
herself with weary movements and only opened her mouth to ask me 
where were the toilet things, my hair-brush, a pin. . . 

When she came over to the bed to kiss me, I said to her, ‘“‘ Pass me 
my coat, it is there on the sofa.”’ She gave it me. I looked in the pockets 
and found about twenty francs which I offered her. 

“‘ That is all I have,” I said. She refused them and went out. 

Other times I happened to meet women in the Avenue des Champs- 
Elyseés. It was summer. The heat helped the drunkenness which I had 
learnt at my father’s, in his dreamy, brightly lit hotel. I came down the 
avenue like a shooting star, once I was come beneath the dark mystery 
of the trees I slackened my steps. On the chairs far apart, people were 
sitting. I sat down beside them. I got into conversation with a woman. 
Most often I came upon prostitutes who asked prices which were too 
high for me. Sometimes I chanced on women who would unexpectedly 
consent to come with me to my far-off quarter. I never succeeded in 
knowing more of them than of Michelle Lobjois. All of them, seemed 
like Michelle, preoccupied with some secret wrong which I was deemed 
by them unworthy of sharing. Only one paid any attention to me, but 
I did not sleep with her. It was one of those very hot evenings at the 
end of July and that night I had left my father’s in a particularly excited 
mood. an, wes 

It was about half-past twelve. I was sitting on a chair with arms, 
looking at the avenue and the last passers-by. ‘There was an empty chair 
beside me. A woman came and sat down in it. She was quite well-dressed 
and as she crossed her legs I saw that she wore very fine silk stockings. 


I offered her my arm chair, she accepted and I took her chair. I ORE 
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at her. She had enormous black eyes, and a reddened mouth. Her hands 
were gloved. I do not know how to describe her, but she was the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen. When I had made this discovery I 
felt myself torn with anguish and I could not restrain a gesture of suffer- 
ing. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked me. 

I did not reply. She repeated. 

“Are you ill?” 

And she looked insistently at me. I held my head down. If I could 
have wept I should have been relieved but I could not. Through the 
leaves could be seen the lights of a restaurant, Langers, I think. And all 
around us, there were very soft noises which, by reason of their incessant, 
never ceasing murmur, seemed to me to grow from minute to minute 
and to fill the night. 

‘““Do you often come here?” asked the woman. “ Every evening,” 
I murmured at last. ‘‘ Well then we have a chance of meeting each other 
here.” “‘ No,” I shouted (at least I thought I was shouting, but it was 
simply that I was just getting back my breath and my voice.) ‘‘ No, we 
shall never meet again ! I know it well, I know it only too well | 'To-night 
is the only and unique time I shall ever see you.” 

“You think so?” 

‘““T am sure of it.”’ 

We remained silent. Her dress was pulled up above her knee, a shining 
knee, on which her small gloved hand rested. 

““ Let us walk a few steps, shall we ?”’ she said. 

I got up and we walked towards the Place de la Concorde. I asked 
her her name. She was called Frédérique. 

“T beg you,” I said to her, “‘ come with me, do not leave me alone 
this evening. I live rather a long way off, but we can talk on the way. 
Who are you?” 

We stopped before one of the fountains on the Place de la Concorde. 
She leant over the water and smiled at one of those adorable women 
whose breasts are watered by a fish which glides between their arms. 
The space glittered around us, all the forest of lights was bowed down 
in one vast prayer. I sighed. 

‘“ You have memories of this place?’ Frédérique asked me. 

“IT do not want to remember them,” I replied with an effort. ‘“‘ No, I 
do not wish to ! There have been too many things for me here, too many 
things . . . here, there, everywhere. If I began to remember them it 
would be terrible. Do you not understand that I no longer have a past?” 

She examined me with a sort of recoil, and at the end of a long silence : 

“ Listen,” she said to me, “ I will not go any farther. I do not wish to 
go home with you. But if you like we will stay here. I see a tent near 
the bridge ; we can shelter there. What are those men doing down there? 
What are they working at ? Do you know ? ” 
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_ “I don’t know,” I said. “ They are repairing the roadway or the tram- 
lines. I don’t know anything about that sort of thing.” 

We were nearing the encampment of workmen. They were crouched 
round a brazier. On our arrival they raised their unshaven faces and 
stared ; dazzled with astonishment at the beauty of Frédérique. 

‘‘ Good evening,” she said, ‘‘ Will you let us have a place beside you?” 

We spent the night in talking all together. About four in the morning, 
Frédérique was overcome with sleep. “ There are sacks under the tent,” 
said one of the workmen. ‘“‘ They would do for pillows.” She went to 
lie down and I lay beside her. I could see nothing in the dark except 
the phosphorescent hands of a little wrist watch which she wore on her 
left arm. We could hear the murmur of the workmen who were carrying 
on their conversation in lower voices. 

““ Frédérique,” I asked. ‘‘ Are you going to sleep ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied. “‘ And you ? ” 

“TI could not, no, I certainly could not.” 

We remained silent. I leant on one elbow and I slowly, timidly stretched 
out the other hand towards the little gleam of the watch. Soon I felt the 
contact of her still gloved hand which she abandoned to me. Through 
the opening of the glove I caressed her dry palm, a little wrinkled be- 
cause of the tightness of the glove. I do not know how long a time passed 
thus. At last I woke up. 

“Wake up, mate,’”’ one of the workmen was saying to me, “ it’s time 
to go.” 

i crawled out of the tent. It was broad daylight and the Place de la 
Concorde had its ordinary look. 

“* Where is Frédérique ? ” I asked. 

“The little lady ? She’s been gone this long time,’ 
man. 

I took a bus and returned home with a heavy head and a dry mouth. 
It seemed to me that the heat of the brazier by which I had spent the 
night, shrivelled me up inside. I confusedly distinguished my drawn, 
grey face in the window of the bus. A heavy silence greeted me in my 
room and I huddled myself in my sheets as though into a snow heap . . . 
I slept till mid-day. 


> 


replied the work. 


* * * 


The long evenings which I spent with my father were very trying ; 
and if there had not been alcohol and a sumptuous interior, comfort, 
large red armchairs in which I stretched myself, I could not have stood 
it. The twilight which pleased my father, filled me with a nameless pity. 
His obesity and his attacks of asthma obliged him only to go out in a 
closed carriage, so that he knew nothing of Paris and only lived in a 
dead world which he wished to impose on me. And since everything he 
said showed his intention to astonish me, to show off his memory, his 
wealth, his authority, our interviews were atrociously funny. 
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“You know,” he said to me, ‘“‘ that tobacconist’s shop at the corner 
of the Rue du Helder and the Boulevard ? ” 

I knew there was no tobacconist’s at that spot. Perhaps there had been 
one formerly. As for me, I had always known there the Underwood 
showroom. But did my father know what Underwood typewriters were ? 
Sometimes I brutally interrupted him to put him right. Then he would 
remain silent and thoughtful for some minutes, he would draw back 
into himself, suddenly frightened, doubtful of himself and of others, 
not understanding. 

In the mornings he was attended by the hotel hairdresser and had 
his white hair crimped in a complicated fashion which made one think 
he wore a wig. His face had escaped getting fat and had remained fresh 
and with well-cut features ; he still had his innocent eyes and under his 
fine cavalry moustache, rather full red lips. I was helping him to move 
from one armchair to the other when his eyes filled with the memory 
of some actress or other, of whom he said: “‘I would wager my life 
that she is the greatest actress to-day.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” I said, ‘‘ I have vaguely heard her spoken of in my youth. 
But she is dead, donkeys’ years ago.”’ 

“* She is dead ? I knew nothing about it.” 

I cannot stand this isolation from all that is true, solid, real. I know 
that either things are or they are not. My father’s speeches, when they 
became too fanciful exasperated me. 

He insisted, demanded further information and dates. Oh, you will 
have it, will you, I thought. All right, then you shall. 

** Look here,” I went on aloud, “‘ try to remember. That woman must 
have died two or three years before my ..... Belore-00 oF Well, 
yes, two or three years before I went to prison.”’ 

This led him to other memories. ‘“‘ By Jove,” he exclaimed, “‘ it was 
just at that time I made the acquaintance of the Duchess of G. . . Do 
you still see her? ” 

“No, I never see her.”’ 


“You are wrong, she is a charming woman.” And he went on with 
his chatter and spoke as though he had left her the evening before. But 
he saw her no more than I. He did not see anyone. No one, except . . . 

‘Towards midnight, the noise of the lift, the footsteps. 

““ Come, be off,’ he would say to me, “ be off! Is it raining outside ? 
Is this your overcoat ? ”” 

“ Yes father, that’s it. I’ve worn it for six months and you haven’t 
noticed it before.” 

_. How thin it is! The rain must come through. It is quite wet. Wh 
did you not give it to me when you came in? I would have had it Bad. 
Here, take this, take it. I can only give you that, you know she keeps 


all my money, all. Come, be off. Till to- a1 ie oy 
I fled like a thief. o-morrow, yes, till to-morrow. 
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me you know, father ? ” I said to him one night. “ I have discovered 
a gift. 

_ A gift ? What gift ? What are you talking about ?” And he coughed, 
his huge belly shaking, his face crimson. 

“ Yes,”’ I went on, when he was calm. “I have the gift of second 
sight. I can see through things. Look, see that little chest you have near 
you, I can see everything that is in the drawers. On the right, rings, 
many rings...” 

“ Chut,” he said, “she has the key. I cannot open it. But you are 
right. It is there she keeps her rings, I also used to have this gift. It is 
in the family. You are certainly my son.” 

“You have the same gift ? ” 

“I did have it formerly. But it is of no purpose, it can’t be used for 
anything.” And he spoke of other things. I wanted to revert to the gift. 
It was marvellous to me to fix my gaze on an object and to pierce through 
it at the same time. I only had to fix my attention and the object became 
transparent: that lasted several minutes, then everything faded out. 
But I could begin again a minute later. 

I went out, drunk with power and walked for a long time. I see myself 
again, stationed at a street corner near a large letter box. 

It was in one of the central quarters, one of those banal and not at 
all compromising quarters, from the post-office of which one could send 
an anonymous letter. The large box was full of anonymous letters. I 
saw them as they stirred like a nest of vipers and made an infernal row. 
They groaned and cried: an invisible hand stirred them again and 
again, and the box looked at me with its round eyes. I struggled against 
the effort, but I wished to remain there. I wished to take the first man 
or the first woman who came to throw their fagot on this fire. The letters 
twisted about, insulting and suspicious, dreadful, expectant, charged with 
hope, full of all the passionate interest that one human being can feel 
towards another, overflowing with that charity which imposes upon us 
the obsession of a human countenance which we have spat upon... 
and that still is not enough, and that countenance will be destroyed, 
stamped under the earth with which we shall still hope to soil it. Ah, 
we know very well where to attack it, we know that nerve centre, that 
core where life and the pride of life reside. And that particular word, 
like as word point, which should be said (and with which the heart’s 
knowledge inspires us), in order to kill in the most certain fashion. 

All the genius of man animated these letters, made them tremble and 
leap, impatient to reach their destination, scattered, dying. Some hours 
longer and the poison which they burn to disgorge would stifle them. 
But I read on the face of the grinning letter-box, the hour of the first 
clearance, which was near. Dawn came and I went away. I think that 
the gift left me with that night. Or perhaps it is that since then I have 
never felt the need nor the wish to use it. When I found myself again 
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on the staircase which led to my room, I had other thoughts. I thought 
of Frédérique. , f 

“ T am going to open the door,” I said to myself, “‘ and see her in my 
room. She will have waited for me all night. It must be. The contrary 
is impossible.” I opened the door with great care, the room was empty. 

“ She will come,” I went on. “ It is for me to wait and I will sit by 
my window and wait for her. It is impossible that she should not come. 
Frédérique . . . Frédérique . . . I am going to see her; she will be 
here immediately. Or if not she, it will at least be Michelle Lobjois. 
At least Michelle, poor Michelle who wanted to kill herself . . . And I 
shall tell her everything I did not tell her the other night. She will not 
have that forbidding expression which humiliated me so much, any 
more, nor that common way of speaking. Oh, my God, my God.” 

The portress knocked at the door and came in. She came to do my 
room. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you been to bed ? ” she asked me, seeing my bed still made. 

‘“* No,” I said, “‘ I do not need you. You can do the room to-morrow. 
What time is it?” 

“* Half past nine, ten o’clock.” 

She went out and I threw myself fully dressed on the bed. 


I felt sick and was shivering. 
* * * 


That night I was sitting on a bench in the boulevard Saint-Germain. 
I had sat down there by chance, without thinking about anything and I 
was staring at the door of the house in front of me. Suddenly I frowned, 
a sense of uneasiness came over me: I began to recognise this door. 
Yes, it was certainly the house in which Tartenier, my best friend, my 
dearest enemy used to live. It was there I had so often been to see him 
for those long evenings of smoking and dreaming which exhausted our 
youth. On the day of my arrest there was only one name on my lips: 
Tartenier. 

“Tell Tartenier, . . . Tartenier must be told . . . Where is he? 
Why does he not come to see me ?”’ He did not come. He did not even 
come to my trial and was represented there by a medical certificate and 
a letter. But what a letter ! It was enough for me to hear it read, to know 
it by heart. 

He said he knew me through and through; my crime had in no way 
surprised him. He had always known beforehand that I should arrive 
at it. He spoke of my childish vanity and laid the blame of my errors 
to the account of an education the principles of which he had always 
disapproved. He posed as the defender of sound nerve and sound morals. 
If I had followed his example I could have been saved, but I held to 
my fantasies and my impieties with a ridiculous obstinacy and made 
it a point of honour to despise everything worthy of veneration. Certainly 
I had no mother to guide me, but at least I had found a friend. But I 
had not understood, no, I had not understood. And it was iron in my 
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heart that this just and scrupulous friend abandoned me to the fate 
which I had myself chosen. 

I knew Tartenier did not live here any longer. I believed that he had 
even left Paris and gone abroad. He had poor health and I had always 
thought that he would die before me. But he was living still. 

He who was dead was this old man whom he considered as his master 
and who was that most ignoble thing in the world, a noble soul. A noble 
soul of an old man. 

I never bore a grudge against Tartenier, for in his letter it was still 
his love for me that he made public. But this old man was detestable. 
It was he, who said to me one day: ‘‘ Excuse me, I made a mistake 
about you. I took you for a poor creature of no account. But I think 
that you are simply an unfortunate and that I can give you my hand.” 

“‘Not really ?”’ I replied. And suddenly : 

“ Swine ! ” I screamed at him, “ Filthy swine, get out. Dirty swine— ” 

Now the old man was dead. 


All that he could have said and done, up to now had no importance 
any more, had disappeared with him. And Tartenier also would die. 
And I, which of us two would die before the other ? What did it matter ? 

I thought about all this before this closed door and those windows on 
the third floor, which were those of the flat where Tartenier used to live. 
Other people lived there now. At present, other Tarteniers. It has been 
said that love is immortal. That means nothing. If love is immortal, so 
also is hate. Now, I know that hate falls and is gone like a poor inadequate 
thing and that nothing of that which is man, lasts longer than the man 
himself. 

I tore myself from looking at the door and went on my way. This 
time my attention was alert and I recognised each stone. I stopped before 
a shoemaker’s where once they had bought me shoes when I was a child. 
I looked up above the iron shutter to read the name. But it was different. 
I remembered that in my childhood this shop bore an ancient name, 
a Greek name, something like Climaque, and that, behind, at the back 
of the inner shop there were stained glass windows with flowers and 
fishes. 

I thought: If I go round, if I take for instance the Rue Saint- 
Guillaume and look in the streets behind, I will, perhaps, find the entrance 
to these stained glass windows. I shall see again those rooms the colour 
of opal, the golden flowers and the fishes. 

I began to wander feverishly about, only to find myself again at every 
turn in the same place. At last I discovered a door half open in a dark 
passage. It must be there. I entered. I stumbled against the first step of 
a staircase. A sharp voice cried out: “ What is it ? 

“Ts it this way,” I shouted, “to get into the back shop of the shoe- 


maker’s ?”’ ohiien 
‘“ What shoemaker’s ? 
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“ You know, Climaque, boulevard Saint Germain there, where there 
are flowers and fishes .. .” 

“Tt isn’t here,” replied the voice, “‘ it is at the side.” 

“But, )..... insisted: 

“T tell you it is at the side.” 

I went out and rang next door. I thought there were people talking 
inside. I heard women’s voices. But the door did not open. I rang again, 
then a third time. I got impatient. I knocked loudly on the door. Then 
suddenly felt terrified at the idea that the door was going at last to open 


and ran away. 
* * * 


My adventures became more and more unsatisfactory. Now I did not 
look for them any longer. It was winter. I did not think, during my long 
nocturnal journeys home, of protecting myself against snow, gales, fog. 
To forget all that and to return quickly, quickly into my quiet room far 
from disorder and cold. One night, down the length of the Rue de Rivoli, 
I saw a woman who was going the same way as I was. She thought I 
was following her for she quickened her steps. But I had no intention of 
accosting her. It scarcely amused me to know that I was frightening her. 
What pleased me more was to watch her legs, her rapid and sure steps, 
the mechanism of her walk, the voluptuousness in all her movements 
and in her fear. At last, exhausted, she arrived at the harbour of safety : 
she threw herself at the door, her hand clutching the bell-push and I 
passed her, throwing her a look of malicious amusement. 

I let the afternoons slip away, seated in front of my window, my legs 
wrapped in a rug. My thoughts proceed without, beyond the courtyard. 
I regretted the time of my cell life, my cloistered days, the feeling of 
duty which then developed in me and demanded such a severe discipline, 
such an even parcelling-out of my hours, my minutes. Precious treasure, 
oh, precious treasure, wisely used ! Now, time was scattered all around 
me and I was unable to keep any of it. 

My father had succeeded in giving me a little more money. From 
time to time it was a note for a thousand francs which he slipped into 
my hand at the moment of departure. But in order to get back to my 
place, no matter how bad the weather was I did not take a taxi. I pre- 
ferred to spend my money in a cafe or a bar. Also, I dressed rather better. 


* * * 


It is true that everything is dead in you, it is perfectly true. Tartenier, 
the old man, all that did not have any effect, none. The old man re- 
appeared before you and said to you: ‘‘ Excuse me, I made a mistake 
about you, etc. You may shake hands with me.” 

You gave him your hand in the most amiable way. 

You find Paris again, you draw it out of your head, you unfold its 
horizons. You find the town again, large and warm, which smiles, un- 
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covers its bosom, throbs like a flame. You smile. Well it is certainly 
there you pass, among the intelligent and snaky eyes of the cars, singing 
the songs of your comrades, carrying the bodies of your comrades like 
a happy, wounded warrior. Your comrades! Let’s not speak more of 
them. You only have to go back to the dance, to return into that crowd 
of bald heads. The band at Maxim’s has a habit, serious, effective and 
as it were thoughtful of taking up the same tune, which is not that of 
the other dance-orchestras. 

The faces you see in the glass turn avid with open mouths, like those 
which crowded to watch the passing of Christ. 

They are going to see him, this phenomenon. This famous man ! 

They rush to see him in this place. Where he appears between two 
hyacinths arranged in gold-wreathed vases. What a spectacle! But even 
that does not interest you any more. You walk along the boulevards 
with the collar of your overcoat turned up. A woman is beside you. This 
time, you know who she is. You press her against you, you slip your 
hand in the sleeve of her fur coat. You follow her into an hotel which 
smells of cooking and face powder. She looks at you with her calf’s eyes 
and does not see you. She rolls her r’s like a peasant. This one is easy : 
you can find her every evening at the Olympia tavern, and she is called 
Olympia. 


* * * 


What had my awakenings become in comparison with those fresh 
awakenings which I had in prison ? Now it was an insupportable physical 
pain which woke me and it did not leave me during the day, it made me 
shiver directly I set foot on the floor of my room, it followed me in the 
street: at a turning, crossing from one pavement to the other, before a 
shop window, I had to stop, my heart contracted, my legs trembling. 
From whence came this trouble and how to explain it ? 

All the great shocks of life, surprises, the sorrows, the despairs, always 
cause similar troubles, and there is nothing that affects our mind which 
is not reflected in a wound of our body. 

But now, no emotion moved me, no human being had any more power 
over me. And if I had not got into the habit of going to bed so late, I 
could have found the delicious solace of mornings passed in a strange 
town. My father’s gifts were sufficient for my needs. I had no difficulty 
or worry on that account. Certainly I had no security for the future, 
but what man, after he has acquired some experience, worries about 
more than a few days ahead ? It was enough for me, as for everybody, 
to know that my day would go on without hindrance and that I had a 
place to sleep in and something to eat. eae 

Then where did this fear come from, this sense of defeat, this stirring 
in me, this horrible and exhausting compression in all my organs, this 
rending of nerves and muscles, this icy heaviness in my blood? I was 
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free : the moment had come for me to feel it in happiness. The enthusi- 
asms of which I had presentiments in my youth, the moment was come 
to open a gate to their delirious delights. Nevertheless I was ill. 

At my father’s, in the middle of a conversation, giddiness would some- 
times seize me. 

“Tt is nothing,” I would say, pulling myself together. “ It is the heat.” 

He rang for a servant to turn off the radiator. He poured me out a 
glass of spirits. Afterwards he would talk, he talked in a louder voice 
and with a more hurried utterance as though to keep my spirits up and 
not to let me fall into that abyss from which I had escaped. 

But one time, going away from him into the implacable night, I was 
attacked by nausea. I thought I breathed evil smells, which choked my 
throat, and made burning tears come to my eyes. My ears buzzed. I 
steadied my steps, I clenched my hot hands. Worse than all, a dull pain 
slid down the length of my spine and caused me the most terrible appre- 
hension. In vain I tried to shake it off with a movement of the shoulders. 
It only left me at its own will, according to a caprice against which I 
felt myself powerless to struggle. 


* * * 


One evening in spring, when I arrived at my father’s, the hotel porter 
stopped me. 

: os is no one there,” he said. “‘ The gentleman left this morning.” 

66 e t r ” 

“ Left, yes, with the lady. And without leaving any address.” 

I was never to see my father again. 

I went into a neighbouring cafe and sat there till closing time, without 
thinking, stupified, drinking automatically. 

That night, going back, I came upon the Germans, with their wives 
and daughters. They had come to Paris to go on the razzle all together 
and they were yelling at the tops of their voices. Their gaiety was so 
gross and so generous that I felt mediocre beside them. I was leaning 
on the arm of one of their daughters, a superb creature, utterly blonde. 
The satin of her dress rustled over her shoulders and her breasts. I spoke 
to her about myself, I told her all. She listened to me attentively, making 
me, now and then, repeat a word which she had not understood. 

About two o’clock in the morning, these people declared that the 
party was over and that they must go back to their hotel. 

“Madame,” I said, turning to the mother of the fair girl, “let me 
have a few more minutes with your daughter. I will bring her back to 
you. 


“ Very well,” said the mother, “ but I warn you that my daughter i 
a Vestal goddess.” you that my daughter is 


“That means, no doubt,” I replied, ‘‘ that she knows how to live 
near the fire and never get burnt.” 


“ Perhaps,” said the girl, turning to me. 
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“In that case,” I said, “‘ you will also have to be compared to a sala- 
mander.” 

The crowd went off and I stayed alone with the girl. I took her arm 
and began again. 

“ Vestal, Salamander, or whatever your name is... .” 

“* Call me Elizabeth.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth, will you come home with me? It is not very far.” 

ene looked at me calmly and said, stressing each syllable, ‘“‘ Yes, I 
will. 

_ We jumped into a cab and during the whole drive we kept our lips 
joined in a terrible kiss. Sometimes she pressed her embrace closer and 
her lips bit me. When we arrived, she felt the wall of the house. 

“Ts it here,” she said, “‘ you live ? ” 

“* Yes, it is here.’’ I told her. 

As so many times before, I struck matches on the staircase, then lit 
the lamp. I stayed for a moment, my forehead against the pane, looking 
at the murky court, the soundless night. 

When I turned round I saw Elizabeth naked in the lamplight, stretched 
across the bed, her legs hanging down. I knelt before her. She clasped 
my head between her thighs and began to utter little moans which were 
like the cooings of a turtle dove. 

When I woke up, daylight came in at the window, the lamp was smok- 
ing. Elizabeth stood before me, fully dressed, with her hat on. How had 
she got the courage to snatch herself from this night in which I was 
still immersed and to dress herself beside my sleeping body? I raised 
myself on one elbow and looked at her. 

“‘ And you also,” I murmured, ‘“‘ you will go away and I shall never 
see you again?” 

“* Goodbye,” she said, “‘ I must go, I must get back quickly.” 

“You shall not go!” I cried, jumping out of bed and running in 
my shirt to stand in front of the door. 

“‘ Be nice,” she said, “‘ I shall not forget you. But let me go, they must 
all be looking for me.” ie 

I imagined these Germans surging about Paris like a tribe of heroes, 
foaming at the mouth and brandishing fiery swords. 

We exchanged a last kiss. 

Her lips smelt of the country, of moist straw, of morning mist. I heard 
her steps go down the staircase and vanish. I washed, dressed myself 
and went out. At a street corner a dog rushed at me barking. I turned 
round: he stopped, crouched, threatening. 

“What have you got against me?” I asked him. “ Why do you 
threaten me? ” 

“‘T hate you,” replied the dog. ; 

“What have I done to you?” And I stretched out a cautious hand, 
as though to pat him. . 

‘‘T hate you,” he repeated, “ oh, how I hate you. 
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I bowed my head and continued on my way. 

It was during the following days that 1 knew the worst of temptations. 
I do not know how I resisted it. But I struggled, I struggled. And yet 
the attraction was so sweet! It was so easy. The houses looked at me 
with such an insistent air. : 

There was, everywhere where I went and also where I did not go, a 
langourous, swooning state, full of noises which sometimes made a 
deafening clamour which pierced me to the marrow and which at other 
times languished in soft music, tender and trailing as creepers. I had to 
break the charm. I had to pass the other way, eyes shut, ears stopped. 

But then, I thought, the reason is I am elect. 1] am stronger than every- 
one. A new danger threatened me. I risked sinning through pride and 
losing myself anew. 

“Pooh,” another voice said to me. ‘‘ Do not stir, do not move. Let 
yourself go.” : 

A suave and flattering voice and one which reminded me a little of 
Frédérique’s voice..Then I thought I met Frédérique at all the cross- 
roads. She wept and called me. She ran to shelter with me. But I turned 
away in horror. Then I was remorseful and ran about everywhere moan- 
ing—‘ Frédérique, pardon .. . Pardon ...I repulsed you... you 
called me and I repulsed you. Forgive me.” 

But I did not find her again. 

One day I stole an orange from the front of a grocer’s; but so soon 
as I had it in my possession I was not thirsty any longer. Not for any- 
thing in the world would I have eaten it. I kept it in my pocket and felt 
it from time to time. I took it between my hands and looked at it. I 
sniffed its scent. 

I defended myself bravely and this effort was more painful than if I 
had abandoned myself to my trouble. At last they picked me up in the 
street, delirious, half dead from hunger. I knew the pleasant days of 
convalescence in the hospital, the coarse clean linen, the heat of the 
stove, the smell of chloroform and ether. 

At present, I am cured. 

But it must be known. The men who surround me must know what 
I am, what I think. It is necessary that those to whom I have shown 
myself easy, confident, exuding friendship, affection and good temper, 
know that I am neither their dupe nor my own, and that I hate them. 

It is still more than that, it is more than the fear of being a dupe (a 
very worthless sentiment and one that I am ignorant of as I do not know 
pride). No, it is more also than hate or contempt. I do not know how to 
explain that: but that person whose hand I have just pressed in such 
a loyal and tender fashion, if he fell at my feet, struck down by a thunder- 
bolt, I know that I should not have a giance for him. I should forget on 
the spot all that I knew about him. But I know nothing about him . . . 
in the same way that I know nothing about the world. I do not know 
the name of a single one of its flowers, nor of a single one of its stars. 
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I do not wish to burden my memory. My spirit will return into oblivion 
as pure as it left it. 

For the rest I have determined to show the greatest courtesy towards 
all that surrounds me, and makes me and with which I mingle. God, 
who lives in me and in whom I live. I know what is due to him. Every 
evening I say my prayer. I worship him in my way. 

‘““O unformed world, hardly created, allow one of thy least larva to 
look at himself in the image thou offerest him. 

It is only a huge favour which thou grantest me in letting me crawl 
in thy sticky plasma, and I do not forget that we are mingled in such 
a fashion that the most uncertain of my movements shakes the tip of one 
of the hairs on thy face. 

We are made to understand each other. In vain I attempt to do without 
thee, to escape thee! Nothing inspires me which does not come from 
thee, and if sometimes a timid wave is sent out trom thee which draws 
back as soon as sent and which leaves a trace hardly more lasting or 
luminous than that of a slug on an autumn leaf, it is because I have put 
out into the external night that feeble effort we call a thought. A sigh 
scarcely moves thy surface and dies away miserably. A reflection fades 
like the shining of a soap bubble. A breath dies away. What good can be 
expected from us? What good could be expected from a tear fallen 
from the devil’s eyes ? 

Oh world, world which the other suns, if they exist, would burn up 
with one lick of the tongue ! But if there are other suns, they are without 
doubt proud, glorious and proud suns which keep for themselves an 
eternity with which thou hast nothing to do.” 
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THE POWER OF MERLIN 
By MURRAY CONSTANTINE 


T is not generally known that some time after Arthur was dead, 

and his knights, and his Queen, and Sir Lancelot, who with Mordred 

was the cause of Arthur’s overthrow, there was a tyrant in Britain 

who ruled over a large part of the country exceedingly oppressively. 
He began by being a strong man, such as was needed for government in 
those turbulent and uncertain times, but what with the flattery of his 
devoted followers, and the submissiveness of his women, and the con- 
cealed contempt of all those high-spirited men whom he had scotched 
by force but had not crushed, he became a tyrant, sometimes certain 
that he had the ear of the Almighty for his sole use, but at other times 
cowering in a peculiar darkness of terror within his own soul. 

In these extremities he was used to go secretly and usually by night 
to his foster-mother, who was the only person who neither feared nor 
hated him, and from this lack of fear and hate he drew a peculiar comfort, 
of which, in daylight, and in his divine moods, he was ashamed. 

One stormy night in winter he went to see his foster-mother, placing 
his private and most faithful guard round the house where she lived. 
She was a garrulous and bibulous old woman, always too talkative and 
often half drunk, and on this occasion she simply would not listen to 
the tyrant, who wished to talk about himself, but kept on wandering 
back into reminiscences of the great days of Arthur. These memories 
were not pleasing to the tyrant, but he had no remedy. He must listen 
to his foster-mother, or shut her mouth by force, or go back home. So 
she talked of one thing and another while the tyrant listened sulkily, 
and finally she got on the subject of Merlin, who had been imprisoned 
under a stone in Cornwall some fifty years before this time. But she 
spoke of Merlin always as if he were still alive, and at last the tyrant 
grew impatient with her. 

“You old fool!” he said angrily, “‘ Why will you go on saying, 
‘Merlin is this and that’ when everyone knows Nimue put him under 
the stone in Cornwall, and he is as dead as Arthur and Lancelot and the 
rest, and at home with his Father in hell ? ”’ 

“It’s you who are the fool, my little Cunovar, and for all you’re a 
great man now, and rule over Christian Britain, you always were a fool 
in some ways, and always will be, for you never know what to believe. 
Every sensible person knows that Merlin can’t die until his last prophecy 
is fulfilled, and as his prophecies stretch to the end of the world he can’t 
die till the world ends, and then, as every child in the country knows, 
he will be tried by a special court made of devils and angels in equal 
quantity, with God for Judge, and Merlin’s Father for Accuser. And on 
the issue of that trial depends the fate of every man, yours among the 
Testa1: 
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““ Well, of course I’ve heard all that nonsense about Merlin’s trial, 
which, let me remind you, is a pure heresy, but that doesn’t prove he’s 
alive now, and even should he be alive he’s still under the stone in 
Cornwall, and there he must stay till the Judgment Daye. 

~ He is not under the stone,” said the old woman, taking another 
drink from the flagon which stood on the table between them. 

“He must be, for Nimue put him there with a spell so terrifically 
powerful that even he, who had taught her all she knew, could not break 
ate 

“He is not under the stone,” repeated the old woman with drunken 
obstinacy. “ It was the power of Nimue’s will together with the power 
of the spell that put him there, and kept him there for a while, but when 
Nimue was dead, and her will with her, what was to prevent him from 
coming out ? He could break his own spell, with an effort, but he couldn’t 
break the spell and the will, while Nimue was still alive. Now do you 
see, my Cunovar? ” 

““T see you’re almost too drunk to know what you’re saying, and so 
cannot be aware of its folly. Where is Merlin now, then ? Why doesn’t 
he come to my court as he did to Arthur’s ? Nimue has been dead these 
forty years, for she killed herself after the Last Battle, and so where has 
your precious wizard been all this time ? I tell you he is dead.” | 

““ He’s alive, though I know you don’t want to think so. Bad men like 
you are always afraid of Merlin. I don’t know where he is or where he 
has been, but I know one thing, little Cunovar, J can call him here ! 
Shall I?” 

“Yes!” cried Cunovar instantly, for though he was often afraid of 
things inside himself, he was no ordinary coward, and any kind of 
challenge always roused him. “ Call him and be damned, and if you get 
him I’ll give you a cask of mead that’ll make you dead drunk for a year 
on end. Call Merlin !”’ 48 

“ Be quiet, then,” said the old woman, draining the last of the flagon. 
She seemed to get the soberer for it, and moved surely and smoothly 
about the room collecting the things necessary to her purpose. __ 

Cunovar noticed that among the things she prepared to burn in the 
brazier to make the magic smoke there was not one that was dangerous 
or loathsome in itself, but they were all harmless sweet things, like un- 
poiscnous plants, and the leaves of trees, and a sea shell. Then he saw 
that when she made marks on the floor they were not evil, but holy signs, 
and when she had everything ready, and was about to begin her evocation, 
she crossed herself and called on the ‘Trinity. : 

Cunovar was so much amazed by all this that he interrupted her. 

“You’re doing all the wrong things!’ he cried. He’ll never come 
for leaves and sea shells and the sign of the cross.” _ . 

“T told you to be quiet,” said his foster-mother irritably. “ You upset 
things in my mind. However, as you have been so stupid and annoying 
I may as well tell you that Merlin must always be called by sweet things 
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and natural things, and in the name of God and Nature, for he is for 
ever at enmity with his Father, and if you call him in the name of Satan 
he will not come.” 

“Tf it is so easy and pleasant and good calling Merlin as it seems to 
be from you, I shall do it myself.” 

‘As to that,” she said, “ you can’t. Merlin will only come for a 
woman.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘Tt has to do with his mother, with Nimue, and with his Fate. A 
woman can call him, if she is not afraid of him and knows how to, but 
a man cannot, even were he the bravest knight in Christendom. Now 
hush your noise, Cunovar, and watch.” 

The old woman called on the Trinity again, and lit the contents of 
the brazier. A slow wreathing smoke went up, filling the room with a 
scent that was at the same time sweet, sharp, and heavy. She called some 
names which Cunovar guessed to be those of Nature powers, and last 
of all, in a very quiet voice, as if he were just outside the door, she said, 
““ Merlin, come in.”’ 

Nothing happened. Cunovar watched the smoke wreathing in soft 
thick spirals, expecting to see the spirit of Merlin take form in it. But 
it remained just like any other smoke, except that its smell was so sweet, 
sharp, and heavy. His foster-mother had fallen back in a chair, either 
overcome by the smoke, or tired after her incantation. She seemed to be 
in a faint, or coma, or a very deep sleep, or perhaps she was merely quite 
drunk at last. Cunovar, aware both of relief and disappointment, stopped 
watching the smoke and looked round the room. 

Then something did happen, for the door swung open without a 
sound, and without a sound a man came in, and still without a sound 
the door closed to behind him. But Cunovar jumped to his feet with a 
noisy rattle, and half drew his sword. He lived in fear of murder, as all 
tyrants must, and this man could not be Merlin, he thought, as it was a 
man in the prime of his strength, with a thick solid well-fleshed body. 
Yet, if the man had come to murder Cunovar he had come singularly 
unprepared, for he had no weapon in his hands, and could have none 
concealed in his clothes, because he was wholly naked. 

“How did you get through my guards?” asked Cunovar, ready to 
strike at the smallest sudden movement on the part of the stranger. 

“They took me for one of themselves,” explained the naked man. 

““ Dressed as you are ? Don’t move your hands, now. Keep still.” 

“Well, all men are naked under their clothes.” 

_ There seemed to be more in this obvious remark than appeared on 
its surface. Cunovar lost some of his physical fear in considering uneasily 
what the stranger really meant. 

", Who are you ?”” he asked, and pushed back his sword into its sheath. 

‘I am Merlin. But since my body frightens you I will cover it u 
while you tell me why this old woman has sent for me.” oy 
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_ Merlin took the tyrant’s mantle from a chair and wrapped himself in 
it. Now Cunovar could see that it was indeed Satan’s fees son, for 
that dark wooden-looking hair, and that pale face, and those eyes, so deep- 
set, and the strangest that were ever seen under a man’s forehead, could 
belong to no one else. He seemed older, too, when the thick white body 
was hidden under the mantle. Older, but not old. Merlin sat down by the 
fire and the light played upon his still naked feet and ankles and shins, 
making them glow like the legs of a brazen god. 

“The wind 1s still rising,” he said. “‘ But before morning the storm will 
have blown itself out. And now I am here this old woman seems to have 
little to say to me.” 

“The wind dropped completely when you came in. As for the old 
woman she is either drunk, asleep, in a faint, or dead.” 

“ She isn’t dead. No woman ever died from calling me. I think, how- 
ever, that she must really have wanted me to speak to you, not her. She 
certainly seems very withdrawn just now.” 

““ She called you because I wouldn’t believe you were still alive.” 

““ Well, do you believe it now?” 

Merlin took Cunovar’s hand in his own, looked at it and gave it back 
to him. “ Now for the rest of your life you will be able to boast that 
you have touched Merlin. It won’t detract in any way from your greatness 
and power.” 

But Cunovar was uneasy. There was nothing at all menacing in 
Merlin’s manner, yet Cunovar felt that in the way he had taken the 
hand, in the way he had looked at it, and in the words he had spoken 
there was something for Cunovar that was inevitable, and not good. 
But because he was no ordinary coward, and was always braced by a 
challenge, however secret and subtle, he stiffened his back, looked 
steadily at the wizard, and said, ‘‘ To whom shall I boast?” — 

‘Why, Cunovar, do you believe in Merlin’s silly prophecies ? Isn’t 
Merlin a legend, put about by superstitious old women, and romantic 
boys and girls, who give to Arthur's days a glow and a lustre they never 
really possessed ? Do strong able men believe in Merlin’s prop ecies ? 
Of course they don’t. Certainly there was a man called Merlin, but five- 
sixths of the things they tell about him were made up after his death, 
and in reality he was just Arthur’s sage counsellor, such a man as any 
king can have at his court if he will.” 

This speech hit Cunovar in two ways, for his own sage counsellor 
had been murdered, and no other had come to take his place. But he 
showed nothing of his feelings, for even the presence of Merlin was a 
challenge to him, and he said gravely, “I believe in Merlin’s prophecies 
now, so tell me, to whom shall I boast ? ” 

“I’m afraid you must be content with boasting to Merlin, that you 
have touched Merlin’s hand. But I still assure you that it will not detract 
from your dignity and power.” oe 

aa ae ee have I to enjoy my enhanced dignity and power ? 
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‘When the storm blows itself out at dawn, if you do not go out, they 
will come in.” 

‘“‘ Where is my guard?” 

“Every man of them is dead.” 

“ By God ! And did my old woman know, and send for you to save 
me?’ 


‘“‘ She didn’t know, and of course I can’t save you. But she will be 
sorry, the old woman. She’s the only one who loves you without fear. 
Your men, who flatter you, and would die for you, are only loving them- 
selves in you, and they fear you, as they fear themselves. And your 
women fear you, and your children, not one loves you without fear. But 
this drunken old foster-mother of yours, she loves you better than your 
own mother did, for she sees you as you are, as mothers rarely see their 
sons, and she neither admires you, nor fears you, but she loves you.” 

Cunovar now got up, and strode about the room for a while, wondering 
whether he ould go straight out and confront his enemies, and get it 
over, and also have the satisfaction of making the great Merlin’s prophecy 
a false one, because he had said the death must come at the dawn, and 
not before ; but in the end he decided not to waste his last hour of life, 
especially as he had such an interesting companion to spend it with him. 
Besides, the more he thought about Merlin, and the oftener he looked at 
him, sitting very still by the fire, with his feet and legs of a brazen god, 
the more clearly he realised that to make one of Merlin’s prophecies 
false would take a better man than King Cunovar. If Merlin said a thing 
would be so, so it was going to be. ‘‘ He knows,” thought Cunovar, and 
with that a kind of peace came over him, and he sat down again by 
Merlin, and stared at the fire. 

“Tell me,” he said, ‘‘ about Arthur. All my life I have hated to think 
about Arthur. I got cross with the old woman to-night because she would 
talk about him and his knights, and the fellowship of the Round Table, 
and the Holy Grail.” 

““That’s very comprehensible,” said Merlin. “ If I were you I should 
not like to think of edit very much.” 

79 Why ? > 
“ Because you should have been another Arthur, and because you are 
not.” 

“It’s a lie!’ cried Cunovar, unbearably stung. “I never wanted to 
be like Arthur ! ” 

_ “Tt is a truth,” said Merlin. “‘The measure of your hatred and 
jealousy of Arthur is the measure of your desire to be like him, and with 
that magnificent power of desire you could have been like Arthur, had 
you willed it all the time, and not run away from your desire like a 
cowardly soldier who gets tired of fighting. But what is the end of you ? 
You die a tyrant, and still you hate Arthur.” 

“Well, what was Arthur? A pretty ordinary King who couldn’t move 
without a stupid sentimental fellowship of the most ordinary ruffians.” 
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“Now, King Cunovar, I will tell you what Arthur was, and it’s true 
that he wasn’t quite the sort of man most people think him. He wasn’t 
good, he wasn’t strong, he wasn’t even particularly heroic, and he was, 
in many ways, a fool. But he was a man who knew what he wanted the 
most, and in his weakest moments he never ran away from his own desire. 
If a man can be like that, and it’s not so easy as some people think, he 
will be a great man. Nothing can stop him. But you are not a great man, 
because you ran away from your own desire, and put a substitute in its 
place. You are a little great man, a tyrant, when you might have been 
another Arthur.” 

““ Leave me out,” said Cunovar. ‘“‘ What did Arthur want the most?” 

“To create and hold together the fellowship of the Round Table ; 
and he did it, and later on it was destroyed. Yet because he did it, and 
never ran away from his own desire, he is great, though now none of those 
knights remain, and their sons and grandsons have different ideas. In 
every man’s life, whether it comes to him early or late, there is one 
central idea, one fierce desire, one thing that he wants more than all the 
other things. If he recognises the desire as his central desire, which few 
men do, because they are afraid to, and if he will beat down all the 
difficulties and terrors which will beset him on the way to its accomplish- 
ment, particularly his terror of the desire itself, and if he can win whatever 
it was he most wished to have, then he is a great man. But if he should 
fail, not because he was honestly defeated by circumstance, or because 
his central desire was for an impossibility, but from fatigue, or weakness, 
or fear of the desire; and if he should then deceive himself, putting 
another desire in place of his true love, then, even if he should gain his 
ends he will not be happy, he will have no real joy in his gains, and he 
will not be a great man, no, not if he ruled all Britain, and threw the 
heathens into the sea.” 

“Well, even your blessed Arthur couldn’t do that,” said Cunovar 
resentfully. 

‘No. And he did not even want to do it, not the most. Arthur never 
set his heart on an impossibility. The heathens are not to be thrown out. 
They are to become Christian and rule Britain.” 

‘‘God’s Head ! ” cried Cunovar in horror and astonishment. 

‘* But these little prophecies are nothing to you now, Cunovar.” | 

“True. A man with no future may well be more interested in the 
past. Tell me what Lancelot’s real desire was.” ; 

“Tt will make an able unromantic little great man like you smile. 
But Lancelot’s true desire was to have the love of Guinever. And because 
he never flinched from his desire, though to a man like him, it was often 
terrifying, and never put anything else in its place, he won and held 
Guinever, and through her love he became the best knight in the world 
but one, and only once was he overthrown. And it was the same with 
Galahad, who wanted to be pure and see the Holy Grail, and the same 
with Percivale, and the same with Percivale’s sister, whose true desire 
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was to give her blood and life to save another. All these held to their 
desires, and accomplished them, and they are great. But there is a greater 
than these.” 

Merlin was silent. Cunovar dared not speak. He hardly dared to look. 
He wished he could be blind, to see Merlin no more, and to be deaf till 
his hour came, except to the comfortable natural raging of the wind 
outside. 

But Merlin presently went on, “ If a man, as does sometimes happen, 
has as his true fierce desire an impossibility, then, Cunovar, what is he to 


“Why,” said Cunovar, trembling, “‘ I suppose that in the end he must 
give it up.” 

‘He must not! The one true desire that may not be given up is an 
impossible desire, for it is the gate through which a man must go, if he 
would be greater than all. He must hold to it, he must never take a 
substitute oie in its place, he must recognise its impossibility, and he 
must accept defeat.” 

‘* But——that is giving up.” 

“‘ Tf a man goes out daily to fight a stronger knight than he, without 
a hope of winning, and nightly comes back wounded, is that giving up? 
No. This man I speak of, who has the impossible desire, must accept 
defeat and go on fighting, month after month and year after year, until 
the end comes somehow. He must be humiliated until his soul bleeds 
in a thousand places, he must see his desire grow and grow till it covers 
the earth and stands between him and the sky, but all puny as he is in 
the face of his desire, he must not be afraid. For if he will endure his 
defeat and his humiliation, and go on striving for his impossible desire 
until the breath or the light fail him, then he will not be Arthur or 
Lancelot or Galahad, who gained their desires and died—he will be 
Merlin !” 

“Don’t say the name again,” said Cunovar breathlessly. 

“Well, it 1s a name of power. But do you think, Cunovar, that apart 
from books of magic and peculiar parentage and one thing and another 
that I have won my power and immortality easily ? Doubtless you will 
Sah of me in connection with a woman called—Nimue.” 

es. 

““ Wouldn’t it have been easy for me, Merlin the wizard, to bind her 
will with mine, in magic, so that she must submit to me? Wouldn’t it 
have been easy for me to deceive her, to go to her in a score of other 
human forms, each one less repulsive to her than my own, which she 
despised and hated ? Wouldn’t it have been easy for me, when we were 
in the woods alone, to take her by force as if she were my slave ? ” 

Now indeed Cunovar wished he were outside with his enemies, for it 
seemed to him that there was nothing in life, or in death either, so sheerly 
terrible as this love Merlin had for Nimue. 

“You must know it’s difficult for me even to think of it,” he faltered. 
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“Those would have been substitutes, the refuge of the weak easy 
man who will not face his true desire. I wanted not just her body, either 
unwilling, or tricked, or mindless and out of her control. I wanted what 
I knew was impossible from the first time she ever looked on me, her 
love. I wanted her to say, ‘ Merlin, come to me.’ I knew she never would.” 


“ But again, Cunovar, would it not have been easier to run away from 
her, and from my own desire ? To have other women, perhaps ; to make 
myself a King, to gain more power over men and beasts and nature, 
to do anything, anything, rather than go on lying at the feet of Nimue 
in the sad green hearts of those summer days in the woods of Camelot ? 
How do you think she used to look at me? As I lay at her feet. Kindly, 
with gratitude ? Perhaps she would look at me twice in an hour, to ask 
me to explain something in my book she could not understand. The 
look was always the same. It made a poisoned wound, like the King 
who could not be healed. It would have been easier to go away.” 


“And now do you see, Cunovar, what men have to do if they would 
be, not tyrants, but ordinarily great men ; and now do you see what 
they have to do if they would be—what I am?” 


Now Merlin was less terrible, and Cunovar was glad the breath was 
still moving in his chest and throat. 

“It is too late for me to profit by your lesson. And to be what you are 
is obviously impossible for any wholly human man. No man could stand 
it, the training. Merlin, the wind is dropping.” 

“ Not yet. hat is a lull. But ask, man, ask ! The time is not very long, 
for you.’ 

“What shall I ask ?”’ 

“‘ Anything you want to know. You have a unique opportunity.” 

Cunovar sighed. 

“* Now I can know, I don’t seem to care any longer. I don’t mind who 
it is who has made this plot to kill me, I don’t really care what these 
heathen Saxons do. Let them rule Britain. I think—there is something 
I want to know, very dimly, very vaguely. Who will rule Britain—im 
the end?” 

SArenall 

“You, Merlin ? That seems strange to me, but I suppose if you say 


sO 

‘Not through a King’s sword, as I did with Arthur, and shall never 
do again, but by my own Right, and my own Power. Why see, little 
Cunovar, under every tyranny, and there are plenty more to come, there 
are two men in every ten thousand men, and one woman in every ten 
thousand women, who can be neither bullied nor deceived, frightened 
nor cajoled in their minds, and who, if they must bow before a tyranny 
bow of necessity, as a good woman does before a worthless husband, 
because she must. So, when all the tyrannies, of kings, of priests, of 
merchants, of adventurers, are over, these shall rule, and by my Right, 

K 
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and my Power, which is the last Power. It is Wisdom, and it is a great 
deal easier to pick up a sword.” 

“When ? ” asked Cunovar. 

“In some eighteen hundred years, or thereabouts. So you see, Cunovar, 
there will be plenty of people to follow you.” 


And now the wind had really dropped, and the grey morning was 
come. The old woman still slept. Cunovar kissed her, but she did not 
wake. 

“I promised her a barrel of mead if she got you,” he murmured. 

“* T think I can manage that,” said Merlin. 

He took off his borrowed mantle and handed it to the tyrant. 

‘It’s rather cold outside,”’ he said. 

“‘ Am I fated to go out to them, or are they fated to come in to me? ” 

“You know, as well as I do. The old woman has been your only friend. 
The people outside are excited. You can’t have a brawl in here.”’ 

“*'That’s so,”’ said~Cunovar. “‘ I must go out, then.” 

He wrapped his mantle round his left arm, drew his sword, and went 
to the door. Merlin opened it for him. 
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By KENNETH MACPHERSON 


HIS is the strangest feeling, Vassek, perhaps the best way if 

there could be one of managing the sorrow of departure. The 

rest of the passengers are sleeping. It is dark, the lights have 

been put out. They give you a lamp beside you, not too dim to 
write by, down near your middle so you have to stoop forward. 

Outside it is black, impure black saturated with greyish light. There 
are flashes of light from the black earth, one here one there, we go past 
them, a dotted line on which are signed our signals, friendly as waved 
handkerchiefs. The descriptive folder (I think this letter will become a 
kind of descriptive folder) says these flashes guide our route, they make 
it an “ aerial boulevard.” 

Boulevard is a reassuring word, a sort of Paris word to make us feel 
on earth. Then there are pavements to this boulevard. Everything except 
the green trees shading us. This pavement is the radio beam. While we 
fly as we should a certain note comes through on the radio. If we stray 
to the left there is a different buzz. If we stray to the right there is yet 
another. High up in the vast air we are corralled, we know where we 
are going. I wish I knew why I am going. 

It seems a safe way to fly. It is as if they had rolled and asphalted 
their boulevard, their sens unique speedway, to minimise danger and give 
a fillip to scorching. And, as I say, it is the best way to be heartbroken 
because it is like nothing that has ever happened and seems so wild and 
without goal it might as well be hanging by one foot from a skyscraper. 
I would prefer that it were. 2 

I must tell you everything that has been happening. Really it is a 
sort of duet of drama and farce keeping good time with the loud pedal 
firmly down. La iy 

I went down through the Park with its melted snow and melting ice, 
no more and no less dangerous than usual, but with a nameless dis- 
organisation in the engine causing us to advance by fits and starts like 
an early film. 

Coming down to sg9th Street I leaned forward as one does, awed as 
one is by the loveliness of the lighted windows towering, and seeking in 
vain a tangible sentiment concerning it; half forming thoughts about 
its meaning, its inescapable aptness for a symbol of one’s, of anyone’s 
and everyone’s love of that beautiful city, that masculine city, like 
demonstrations, like cheering. Yes, it is a city like the roar of crowds, 
like the unison of millions; that is what makes it strong and startling 

d profoundly moving. 

We went Heat Sixth Avenue. I had feared I was late but arrived too 
early. They took my luggage. I had twenty minutes. There was a Neon 
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sign advertising Madison Square Baths. Men it said on one side in 
lights and on the other Women, but it meant baths. 

I wondered suddenly if I was going to be sick. This is a foolish thing 
to do, I thought, as I walked round the block, foolish and wrecking. 
Why go? I do not think I would ever wish to go away from this place. 
I turned round into the dark of West 41st Street. Because I felt so ill 
I took some whiskey neat. It burned very much, it went down like fire 
and it made me feel much sadder. 

I was on Fifth Avenue. I think they were building because 1 remember 
climbing three wooden steps and walking along a platform above where 
the pavement would have been, and nearly falling where the steps went 
down again to pavement level. It is such fragments of things one remem- 
bers most clearly. West 42nd Street again and the Air Terminus. Further 
along was a bar for chauffeurs, sailors, thugs, pimps, rough-trade. New 
York life would go on while I roared away through the black air, a dim, 
inconsequent particle. What could there be, I wondered, except this 
that was real ? How could a wretched invisible machine in the night be 
real? A little buzzing drowned by the lively sound of the Elevated ! 
How can it be real ? So far it isn’t. A line of connection, a kind of um- 
bilical cobweb seems to run out, keeping contact with New York, with 
you and all of you, while the miles rush frigid and immaterially past. 

It is I suppose extraordinary that five hours have already passed, and 
so great a distance that time has already altered an hour. We have beaten 
the sun by an hour and it took five hours to do it! It was like being an 
angel, just as aimless, just as disbelieved, when we flew over Chicago, 
coming down with our splendid roar and our unimportance. The long, 
long lighted streets where we could see cars moving; to us that was 
an angel’s-eye-view of earth. There was a large factory in flames some- 
where in the (I suppose) north-western section, probably in the suburbs. 
It was a great city, concentrating light at its heart—the tiny chips of red 
and blue that were Neon signs saying probably men and women and 
meaning baths. Saying (was not this Chicago ?) Liquor. All the things 
they say in lights for people, but not us, to read. And a little light for 
us flashed on, so that we would have something in lights to read, Please 
Fasten Your Safety Belts and No Smoking While Alighting. We came 
down. How easy that was. But it was Chicago. It was not New York. 

This, you must remember, will be a letter from the skies, an angel’s- 
eye-view letter. You must expect it to be a little insubstantial, you must 
expect in it the mood of the moment. If that mood is unreal it is because 
the whole of this is unreal; strangely and how truly—I want you to 
believe it—truly and irrevocably this has no reality. In spite of the seat 
I am sitting in with a safety belt round me; in spite of a seat that tilts 
back when the stewardess pulls a lever; in spite of the immense self- 
importance of us, it is not real, it has no substance, this catapulting west 
through the night. We are not ourselves, our recognisable daily selves 
who shave our faces or powder them. We are melted in a unit, an effaced 
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molecule in a normal chemistry ; Our consciousness a unit, our lives a 
shared non-experience. Perhaps it is impossible for you to understand 
this, certainly it is not necessary. The upshot of it is, rather feebly, that 
what is here written is something to do with more than accidental tension 
—more and less ; with what is the slaying of normal consciousness and 
what regulates it. 

To have left the Newark air station at eleven-fifteen and less than 
five hours later to have left Chicago is also a dramatic destruction of 
accepted time and space. This evening I will be in Los Angeles. I could 
go round the world and be back in a week. It looks unimpressive on 
paper, in the air it does not feel it. It would seem quite normal if the 
lights came on saying Please Fasten Your Safety Belts and we came 
down at Peking. 

The guide-book says we are following the old Mormon trail. To think 
of that, to think of the vast, flat continent beneath and ahead of me, 
made nothing by our speed, to think of forgotten effort, forgotten toil 
and struggle and death and hope which made this possible ! It gives me 
no assurance that it really is so, that really this is so, this fact that we 
sit in attitudes of sleep, fantastically passive while our bodies are given 
lolling to clamorous action, to peril, to what is impossibly fine and 
impossibly insignificant. 

I cannot tell you how well this is managed. There is a stewardess, a 
kind of decorous Hecate, who gives you a pillow, who says, ‘‘ Do you 
care to see a paper?” or “ Do you care to have your chair lowered ?.”’ 
or “‘ Do you care for a rug?” She brings you food in sealed envelopes 
and coffee or tea or cocoa. “‘ Do you care for some postcards ?”’ she 
asks, and you may write on them and give them back to her and they are 
stamped for you and posted. You see, I am going to try to tell you about 
the food, about the passengers, about things that are here and matter 
of fact. It is gladdening to see, for instance, my neighbour, a fat, fatigued old 
gentleman, put down his book and turn out his light ; to see our uniformed 
goddess hover at his side, stoop, touch something that releases the chair 
and the fat form in it so that all of a sudden his pendulous face retreats, 
his legs appear, flutter and stretch out. Tomorrow he will be putting 
through that little deal in Salt Lake City. To-night he lies like a great 
drugged insect, his nurtured life entrusted to twin engines far above 
the dust storms flowing up from Kansas. 

Then there is the wrestler. I will tell you about the wrestler and his 
manager. They are the first two passengers, the wrestler in front of me, 
his manager in front of the old gentleman. The wrestler is going to Los 
Angeles to “ wrastle ” to-morrow night. His name is Chief Little Wolf. 
He is the biggest man I have ever seen. His manager answers to Toots. 
He is the second biggest man. Chief Little Wolf, as his name suggests, 
is Indian, his slanting eyes like black gems on the bed of a tropical sea, 
his ears quite solid, unindented and neat. Perhaps the most winning 
thing about him is his clothes. I say this without knowing him. His 
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laugh is a staccato sound like musketry, ready to decorate anything he 
says, anything he hears. On his hair lies a weight of glossy oil, and clipped 
to the wall is his white sombrero bound with ribbon. His face is swart, 
he might be Polynesian. I saw him first in that cold March night in what 
I thought to be a linen dressing gown. It is an overcoat, a gorgeous white 
mantle that ties round the middle, a vast and muscular middle hardened 
to resist ferocity. He has taken it off now with his black gabardine jacket 
trimmed with white piping. He reclines in a black shirt and black gabar- 
dine breeches with white piping and his boots that I shall never forget. 
They have high heels and are embroidered all over with white curls. 
He is happy, wholly agreeable, I have never seen anything like him. 
Toots, who has the cropped gold hair of a little boy, has also ears that 
are solid; his pockets bulge with press cuttings. Chief Little Wolf has 
just been “‘ wrastling ” in New York. We came down at Des Moines 
and they told me how famous he is. There was no way to be more im- 
pressed but now I look at him in awe. Perhaps in Los Angeles I will 
be able to see him “ wrastle.” 

‘“‘ Why, sure,” they said, ‘‘ Chief Little Wolf, he’s one of the best 
runners-up. Why, haven’t you heard about the Chief and his Death 
Grip?” I shook my head, abashed, and in their glance read that an 
Englishman, well maybe he wouldn’t know at that. 

I pulled out my flask just now and there stood Hecate tapping me 
on the shoulder. 

“‘ We are not drinking on this plane,” she said. 

The lights say Please Fasten Your Safety Belts. We are coming down 
at Omaha. 

* * * 
_ There is an old lady with us. She tells me it is her first flight. She 
is seventy-nine and flying alone from New York to Sacramento, where 
her daughter is about to have a wedding-anniversary. She is so white- 
faced and intrepid. I look at her in wonder, in admiration, in love ; moved 
and solicitous to think of the spirit in her that leads her to drive that 
not young body through this noisy night for the purposes of love and 
goodwill. She is sitting in the waiting room at Omaha while I write and 
drink one Coca-Cola after another. I can see her from where I sit, a 
compact little monument consigned to this immense journey ; her eyes 
wide open at this forlorn hour, her hands moving gently over her big 
black reticule. It is a proud, unconquerable thing to do, one wants to 
tell her, to let her know. But none of us will. She will think we have 
not noticed her. I am sure, for instance, Toots and the Chief have not 
pee her. ea nou ey ? What would she mean to them ? What 
o they mean to her ave the opportunity I will a ry 
do you think of Chief Little Wolf ? ” ay Sie we 

Seventy-nine ! I wish you could see her in her tidy black, sitting up 

straight in the waiting room with her wide open interested eyes. 


* * * 
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My God, Vassek, dreadful things have been happening ! We have 
crashed ! 

Look where we are—Rock Springs, and to think that means nothing 
to you ! Rock Springs in Wyoming at four in the afternoon. Why, why, 
why am I here ? Why did I come? I swear if there were an east-bound 
plane I would go no further ;_ I would come back clinging, if necessary, 
to a wing. This 1s too much ! This is too stupidly horrible, too ghoulishly 
disorganising ! If there were a possibility of getting out of it . . . noft 
to ee ses . . . We have been here since midday, we may be here 
a week ! 

Who lives here and why? The middle of the town is a coal-dump 
with a level-crossing and a railway. Incessantly trains screech with a 
mournful, nostalgic insistence, but no trains pass, it is only the shunting 
of coal wagons. Snow is falling in outsize, pantomime flakes, dismissing 
everything, not only what one sees but what one hears and senses. None 
too slowly we are being buried. It is piled high in the streets, high on 
the coal, on the houses. All round is the crumbling desert that looks 
like partly eaten charlotte russe—is it clay or what ? It has a porous, fluffy 
quality. I shall never forget it because we came down on it and stood on 
it dismally, longingly, waiting for a weather report, which came and 
said, “‘ ceiling zero.”’ 

The town’s middle is a level-crossing with coal all round it and the 
sorrowing hoots of trains that are only the coal wagons shunting ; first 
one way then the other, the same trucks, always empty. Nothing happens. 
Why do they do it ? Why is there a ridiculous Coney Island sort of Fun 
Fair archway saying Welcome ? Welcome to Rock Springs is painted on 
a big painted wooden arch across the street, across the level crossing in 
the middle of the town. The snow is putting a big white plush frame 
round it. 

The people here wear cowboy hats and boots, they are lank and lean, 
they have a hacked-out look, their eyes are keen and questing. Some of 
them are farmers, some must work the coal. They live in the sound of 
the trains crying, trains that sometimes come and go to make a difference 
in the everlasting shunting. They look like Uncle Sams without the 
billygoat beard, they seem oppressed (who wouldn’t ?) by the endless 
miles round them, bleak and empty miles, miles upon miles of bleak 
and empty land all round them. They could journey at great pains and 
length and find nothing appreciably different. Earth like crumbled 
charlotte russe, the scrawny sheep tearing faint scrub from the hollows. 
Thin similar men, thin similar women, thin similar farms, thin similar 
trees—a rare and welcome ornament. 

Behind us are the Laramie Mountains, southward lie the Uintah 
Mountains, and blocking our way to the West the Wasatch Mountains— 
treeless slants of black iron lost in the blizzard. Lost in the blizzard 


that nearly lost us. 
Human nature is baffling always, our own personal nature not to be 
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fathomed. I believe nothing so frightens me, my own personal nature, 
as the thought of crashing in an airplane. And nothing so fills the idea 
with frightfulness as crashing among mountains. Yet, lost in a blizzard 
over mountains I was not afraid. We did not crash, we did not spiral 
down, planting our nose ten feet deep in the mountainside as did a plane 
near here last year. 

We came down gently, we landed with hardly a bump, but we had 
faced death, we had sat in our safety belts with expressionless faces 
staring at the wild uprush of snow that hemmed us in and claimed us 
like deep water. We might have been plunging, Jules Verne fashion, 
through a deadly weight of mile-deep sea. The snow was a grey fu 
darkening the windows, forming on the wings. There are “ de-icers ” 
on the wings but the snow froze in spite of them. If a wing snaps off, 
I thought, perhaps we shall see it go, and after that it will be confusion. 
A sense of rocking and whirling for a moment, a glimpse of black rock 
shining under the snowy summits, and a smash that would end the 
warm life in us, make blank our purposes and ambitions, spill our drum- 
ming blood, our blood beating with love of things left behind, as you 
are left behind, our little biological satisfactions, and illusions, the care, 
the great engrossing weight of our daily anxieties, hopes, deceits, political 
opinions, wrath, quarrelsomeness, affections, responsibilities—a conti- 
nuity snapped, a letter (this letter) left unfinished, a business deal in 
Salt Lake City not put through, a wedding anniversary made tragic by 
bereavement. 

In those expanding moments none of it mattered. If anybody ex- 
perienced a violent fear, an exultation, a need for prayer or screaming, 
nothing of it showed. We sat as quietly, as patiently and confidingly as 
if in a theatre waiting for the rising of the curtain. Once or twice, like 
something hurled, a wall of rock would face us, wheel and go sinking 
back in a curve below. Another might come and be too near. The snow 
made crusts on the windows. 

Suddenly Hecate has something to impart, she goes first to the old 
lady. Then, one by one, she tells us—‘“‘ We have to go back, they can’t 
get through the storm.” She says it brightly, with alacrity, as though 
this were announcing a new item in an entertainment. 

‘“ We are going to land and wait for the storm to pass.” 


And, all at once, the storm is not past, but we are past the storm, in 
a struggling vortex of broken cloud. The snow stops. Like rifle-fire 
Chief Little Wolf’s laugh rings out. He and Toots start talking. The 
Chief has a joke. He riddles us with shot, falls silent and rubs his nose 
with his thumbnail. 
Unexpectedly the ground sails up to meet us . . . 
* * * 


Toots is in the middle of the lobby with a group round him. The 
Chief has gone upstairs to take a shower and a shave. To-morrow they 
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have to be in Los Angeles for the contest. What can be done? They are 
holding a conseil de recherche. My ears are wide open. If anything goes 
from this place I shall go with it. I hang about with my Saturday Evening 
Post and my Photoplay and my writing paper. You cannot get a drink 
in this town. There are no bars. The law still forbids them. A little while 
ago I went for a shave. When I came back I heard there is no chance 
of flying to-night. It seems there is a train to-night, but if this blizzard 
goes on perhaps that too will not be able to get through. 

I have been making enquiries. It seems we are to take the train to 
Salt Lake City. We will be advised there if it is possible to get a ’plane. 
Toots has been throwing his weight about. They say they will do what 
is possible to fly him to Los Angeles in time. I will stick to Chief Little 
Wolf—he has just come down. I hate this marking time, or marking 
something that has to do for time, it makes me so angry to think I might 
be happily, happily, happily in New York, not marking time at all, letting 
the days and the nights overlap. But here I have my Photoplay and my 
Saturday Evening Post, and my writing pad, and a little ticket they 
have given me to pay back the difference between here and Salt Lake 
City. It is already dark and the snow is like great hanks of cotton-wool 
strung on threads, the kind of thing you see in shop windows before 
Christmas. The brown leather chairs here in the lobby have a grue- 
somely permanent look. I cannot bear to sit in them a moment longer, 

et if I go out I may miss a train or a message and the snow will be 
ineeidecr I suppose it is funny, it might be funny if somebody were 
here to share it, I will not say if you were here to share it, that would 
not be friendly. It is a dreadful feeling when you say to yourself, ‘I 
give in. That’s quite enough. Do all you want, but let me out,’”—and 
saying it means nothing at all. You may give in, but you know you cannot 
because nothing will change, nothing will release you. 

In all this you will have read, no doubt, that I am still wretched at 
having left you. It is, of course, true. I had enough initiative or strength 
to leave simply—-but not enough for this. I try to say I am not coping, 
but I know I am, perhaps even intensely, because this must be over as 
quickly as possible, the whole horrible nightmare of it, the nightmare 
of the West when I am alone in it, living and alive in only one thought— 
to be back where Manhattan is, as my old lady has just said. “ I’d like, 
right now, to be back where Manhattan is.” I found her in an alcove, 
sitting upright holding her reticule with gently moving hands, and I 
asked her permission to sit and talk with her for a moment. 

I asked her, ‘‘ What do you think of Chief Little Wolf ?. ’’ I was ac- 
complishing one at least of my purposes. 

“‘ My,” she said, “ for an athlete he’s mighty fat !”” 

* * * 


I have said goodbye to her, to my old lady. _ 
“T’ve taken my ticket,”’ she told me, snow like a feather boa on her 


shoulders, ‘‘ and I’ve got a sleeper, and I’m going right into bed.” 
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“It sounds very comfortable,” I said, so tenderly that it must have 
sounded idiotic, like saying you poor sweet, you deserve it, bless you. 

“Yes,” she said, blinking in the dim light of the station, “I’m a 
little tired. At my age, sitting up all night does take it out of you. I'll 
be glad of a rest.” ; 

And then the train came in, a huge white caterpillar in a huge white 

arden. 

So here I am, in a train that will arrive at Salt Lake City about three 
or four—they will let me know what is to be done. They will have to— 
I am quite unable to move any more for myself, ask any more questions, 
and really I do not see why I should feel it all so strongly. 

What was it D. H. Lawrence said about America being not a land for 
the white man? That eventually the white-man must die out, that he 
senses this, and his sense of it forms his neurosis. Neither was it a land 
for the Indians, although it is easy to see how Indians might have lived 
far flung across these endless regions. 

I think I shall try to sleep. Like the old lady, I’m a little tired and 
will be glad of a rest. At least it is good to be safely out of Rock Springs. 
I can see it still as we first came down, with all the little purple pebbles 
on the road, the blizzard coming nearer, and the pilots shooting at a 
target with revolvers. 

In the air again, and almost there. You’ll be glad when we have arrived 
and this letter’s done. We had to go far beyond Salt Lake City. We 
motored out to an emergency landing ground and found a machine in 
the desert, a bonfire beneath each wing to keep warm the engines. 

_The Sierras are beginning, the desert ending . . . in the distance the 
hills are green. Trees again. Roads, and houses. ‘‘ Ten more minutes,” 
the Chief tells me. He gets down his coat, the white linen coat that is 
English. He showed me, ‘‘ English cloth, you see?” and it said made 
in England. 

I will stop, Vassek, with relief and reluctance. I don’t want to end 
but am ashamed of the length of this. We are about to come down in 
the bright Californian movie-light. In my next letter I will tell you about 
it, about Hollywood and the people in it. I thought I would see the 
ocean . . . Goodbye, dear, dear Vassek, one day I shall come back. 
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THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


By CLIFFORD DYMENT 


E had told me that he could not read. 
““ How did you know you had to come here, then ? ” I asked. 
“ I took the papers to a man at the Labour Exchange and he 
told me,” he said. 

There were about twenty of us in the room, sitting on benches 
placed along the walls. The room was very small and we had climbed three 
flights of narrow stairs to reach it. That was hours ago—and still we were 
here, sitting and waiting. Occasionally an official from some other part of 
the building would enter our room, with papers in his hand and an 
important look on his face, and go briskly through the grey door—the 
door we watched so patiently. As he went in a wave of conversation would 
float out to us; then the door would close and again the room would be 
secret. After a while he would come out, looking still more important, 
and we would listen to his feet echoing on the wooden stairs until the 
sounds became fainter and fainter. 

There was nothing to do. We had discussed our cases with one another 
hours ago, and made bets upon the probability of our winning or losing 
them. One or two of the men who had been before said that all the cases 
were lost. Still, we were all looking forward to getting our dole money 
restored, or whatever it was we were after. 

The little man who had been speaking to me seemed unaware of the 
others. He sat quite still, turning his papers over and over in his hands. 
He took great care of his papers, almost reverenced them, staring at them 
as though he saw something very mysterious and wonderful in their 
columns of print. He seemed awed by everything: by the pink and buff 
papers, by the grey door, by the clerk who sometimes went in by it, by 
the miserable room in which we sat. He had never been summoned like 
this before and I suppose the whole procedure was bewildering and 
momentous. : 

“You won’t go back to your boss again, will you?”’ I asked him. 

‘I’m going to Birmingham,” he said. ‘‘ I’ll do well in Birmingham.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure. It’s a big place, you know, and there’s a lot of un- 
employment.”’ ; 

“T put my faith in the Lord,” he said. 

He sat rigidly upright on the bench, his pointed face white and almost 
expressionless. He had a few sandy hairs straggling over his chin and 
upper lip. He wore no collar or tie, and had on a threadbare army coat, 
and tight putty-coloured trousers that barely reached his ankles. 

Sometimes he shivered. We all shivered. It was very cold. We had 
been sitting still for about four hours and my feet felt as though they 
did not belong to me. There was no fire in the grate, and at first we had 
cursed about it, but we soon got tired of swearing. 
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It was January and it was snowing. We watched the snow falling past 
the window, a monotonous curtain of whiteness. I used to like the snow, 
but I shall never like it again. = 

Once, when the clerk passed through, we asked him if we could smoke. 
He did not answer, so we smoked. The air in the room was soon blue. 
We kept on sitting there, very cold, breathing the harsh smoke and the 
smell of men. We smoked and watched the snow falling. 

When I received my papers a few days before, telling me to appear 
before the Court of Referees to have my case tried, I was angry and 
bitter, determined to fight. But now, after all this waiting, I was tired and 
miserable, and did not know what to say, not caring much. I suppose 
all the men there felt the same. They would stand before the court, 
beyond that grey door, and be bullied and sneered at, and lose their 
dole. It was quite simple, very neat and effective, and it made the un- 
employment nites go down. It was happening everywhere; that was 
why statesmen were bragging about the improvement in industry. I was 
very bitter about it, but all I did was to smoke and watch the snow 
drifting past the dirty window-panes. 

I began thinking about the fellow who wanted to go to Birmingham. 
He had worked for a butcher, who was also a farmer, for thirty years. 
He had done everything he was told to do ;_ helped to kill pigs, scrubbed 
floors and benches, helped to kill sheep, carried buckets of pig-swill 
about, cut up calves, helped at hay-making. In return he had got food, 
a bed, a little money, and the butcher’s left-off clothing. Then, suddenly, 
the butcher had told him that he was no longer needed. The man did 
not know what to do. After a while somebody advised him to go to the 
Labour Exchange, and there the clerk informed him that he was a farm 
labourer and not insured. He said he had worked for a butcher, not for 
a farmer. The clerk took down some particulars and said he would see 
about it; but the fellow got no dole, and a man in the village let him 
sleep in his kitchen and gave him food. Then he received a number of 
papers, which he could not read, so he took them to the Labour Exchange, 
where the clerk told him what he had to do. So here he was, confident 
that he was going to get a lot of money. With the money he was going to 
Birmingham to become a butcher. 

I had a look at his papers. According to them he was the first to be 
examined. He must have been waiting a long time, but he did not seem 
to mind. 

The fellow had no idea what the papers meant, or what anything 
meant, but, after reading them and listening to the one or two sensible 
words he uttered, I knew what a mess he was in. At first I despised him, 
but after a while I began to feel sorry. I wondered if I could do anything 
to help him, but I had no money and no job, either. You’re too soft, 
eos myself. T’oo soft. Still, I felt sorry. But there was nothing I could 

O. 


It began to get dusky. I was terribly tired. 
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““ We'll have to come next week,” said a man with a face like a boxer’s. 
“You see if we don’t. I’ve had it before.” 

I felt that I did not care. I was going to sleep, I think, when the grey 
door opened suddenly and an elderly man came out and looked at us. 

“Walker,” he said. 

I nudged the butcher chap and he jumped up. 

““ Walker ? ” asked the elderly man. 

The little man grinned and nodded. 

““ Come on, then,” said the clerk. 

They went in and the door closed. We could hear subdued voices 
coming from the room. 

He was a long time being examined. We sat silent. The snow was 
still falling past the window. The roofs across the street were white and 
strangely shaped in the dusk; pale and seemingly a long way off. We 
were stiff with the cold. 

At last Walker came out, grinning again. 

“I’ve got to wait,” he aad 

“It’s all waiting,” I said. “ How did you get on? ”’ 

““T’m going to get some money,” he said. 

““ How do you know ? Did they tell you ? ” 

“They was writing on papers.” 

“‘ Did they ask you many questions ? ” 

He did not seem to hear, but sat with his hands on his knees, quite 
still. 

The door opened again and the clerk came out. 

“‘ Here you are, Walker,” he said. He gave him a paper. “‘ Tomlinson’s 
the next. Tomlinson.” 

A man got up and followed the clerk. 

** Let’s see the paper,” I said to Walker. 

He handed it to me. There was not much writing on it, but several 
printed paragraphs were struck out in ink. It was some time before I 
could understand it. 

“ They’ve decided against you,” I said. 

“‘ Have I got my money?” 

“No, they’ve decided against your case.’ 

(But stue money. cn. Singh ere 

“ They’ve turned you down,” I said again. “ You Il get nothing. 

“‘ Haven’t I got my money ?” 

“No!” I shouted. “ No!” 

He did not understand. He took the paper from me and stared at it 
for a moment or two. Then he stuffed it into the pocket of his khaki 
overcoat. He stood up and hesitated as though he did not know where 
to go. 

& What are you going to do?” I asked him. 

He did not hear me. x 

“‘ Look here, what are you going to do? 
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He stared at me. He looked a bit puzzled. 

“‘T trust the Lord,” he said. 

Some of the men laughed. He took no notice of them, but walked 
slowly out of the room. I sat down, and listened to his heavy boots 
descending the stairs. His footsteps got fainter and fainter. 
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JESSIE’S EGGS 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


ITH an expert twist the boy turned his boat into the stream 

and came up to the landing stage. His passenger was relieved, 

and stumbled ashore immediately. There was an ebb tide; 

a few pieces of driftwood sped downstream as if they would 
reach the sea in a matter of minutes; and the April sun spangled the 
water so that the passenger, regarding it so near eye-level, thought its 
yellow sheen devilishly cold and swift. 

“You don’t stand much chance,” said the boy, moving his boat and 
nodding toward the island and the lonely man whom they had come to 
see. ““ He won’t let anyone go near her; every year it’s the same. He 
watches her while he’s painting his boats.” 

“Yet,” said the man who had not cared for the look of the ebb tide, 
““ you say you got one last year.” 

‘Ssh ! I know he’s deaf, but I reckon he smells what you say, even 
behind his back.” The boy’s voice dropped to a whisper. He was taking 
trouble to earn half a crown. “‘ Last year we managed to pinch it while 
she was off, about five in the morning. He was in an mali way about it 
for days afterwards. And what was worse, he found the bits of shell 
when it got bust while we was deciding who should take it home. Still 
he never knew...” 

“‘ Well, I daresay my being a collector, and not unknown—”’ Septimus 
Harmon made a gesture which would have done credit to an ambassador 
presenting his credentials. In the days when he was borough surveyor 
of Sutchester, his rare kindliness endeared him to all with whom he 
came into contact. Many of these rewarded his charm and simple kind- 
nesses with presents of the crispest of bank notes. (The cheque is a 
tactless form of reward for a public servant). Slum-clearance schemes 
and the development of acres of housing estates passed beneath his 
practised eye and sensitive hand. And before Septimus had lost his 
middle-aged zest for life he was able to retire and devote his whole 
attention to collecting eggs. 

This occupation had a curious effect upon him. It was noticed in 
everything connected with his hobby, from its origin when he had visited 
the Great Auk Museum in Debenham, that his character was changed. 
Where as borough surveyor of Sutchester he had a natural dignity, as 
an egg-collector he became pompous ; where previously he had maintained 
a capable but restrained eye to business, he had become rapacious ; and 
where previously he had been known to be most sensitive, he seemed to 
develop a callous disregard for human relationships. 

“‘ Remember he’s as deaf as a post,” said the boy as they approached 
the man on the island. ‘‘ You must speak up and speak decent, otherwise 
’e won’t ear.” 
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The man, whose name was Joshua Cork, stopped his work on the 
bottom of a punt and turned to watch them coming up from the landing 
stage. 

‘Eyes in the back of ’is ead,” muttered the boy. The man was well 
built, rather tall for a boatman, and he had a slight stoop. His skin was 
pale mahogany colour from the sun of last summer and his most noticeable 
feature perhaps was the colour of his eyes which were violet-blue. Such 
eyes contrasted with his pointed face, their bright colour seemed unexpected 
against his brown skin. Partly from his deafness and partly from a family 
pride Joshua Cork was accustomed to loneliness. He came of a family 
of lightermen, well known in the lower part of the river, and for that 
matter you might come across an uncle of his anywhere from the “ Ship 
and Lobster” off Gravesend to the ‘London Apprentice’ near 
Isleworth Brewery. All his folk were river folk, and a little proud out 
of their liquor. From time immemorial one of the eM had kept a 
shed of boats on the island and brought them across to ply for hire by the 
towpath in the summer season. Joshua Cork carried on the family 
tradition. 

“What do you want, Joe?” he said to the boy in a pleasant voice. 
““- You come too early if you brought a customer. I ain’t got nothing afloat 
yet this year.” 

“*T bet you ain’t,” said Joe, ‘‘ you won’t get no customers in this kind 
of water, that’s a fact. No, this gentleman here, he’s interested in them 
swans, he kinda likes birds nests .. .”’ 

“Perhaps I can explain,” said Septimus Harmon. “ Perhaps I can 
explain, Mr.—er—Cork. I am particularly interested in the pair of swans 
that have made a nest on this island.” 

““O, why?” Joshua Cork smiled as pleasantly as if he were listening 
to a joke. 

“* Because those birds—as you may have noticed—are what are known 
as Lapland swans. They are supposed to be descended from Polish 
swans but somewhere they are crossed, because the marking on their 
beaks is like the black swans of Australia” gabbled Septimus. 

“The what ?” Joshua Cork was obstinately deaf. 

‘“The Black Swans of Australia,” shouted Septimus Harmon, his 
voice carrying on the wind. “‘ There are a few of them about on the 
‘Thames, but they are particularly difficult to discover. I am after one 
of their eggs for my collection.” 

The boatman threw back his head and laughed. Then he put down his 
paint brush and leant up across his boat. 

““ What you bring him here for Joe?” he said to the boy. 

“Cos he wants one of them swan’s eggs,”’ said Joe. 

“Why did you bring him to me? ” 

* Well you got your boats on the island and you kinda know the 
swans. 


“And I kinda stop you little bastards from pinching eggs? Well I 
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don’t mind showing ’im the nest eggs. But I’d as soon bust his head 
as let him take one.” 

*“ But I’m a recognised collector and I am not unprepared for a little 
expense.” Septimus jingled his money and sniffed. His collecting instincts 
were now aroused and years of experience in handling money per- 
suasively gave his gestures a most decisive character. 

“* What’s he say, Joe?” said Joshua. 

““ He says he don’t mind paying,” answered the boy. Septimus winked. 
The lad’s remark lacked subtlety. 

“I said that if perhaps you would be prepared to accept...” 

“Come this way,” said Joshua, “ you got to step careful in these 
withies. She’s sitting down the other end.” 

One after the other they made their way across the green island. The 
wind skipped across the water in their faces. The withy saplings clicked 
against one another and the few trees on the island were beginning to 
prickle with green buds. 

The swan raised her head when they arrived. Seeing strangers with 
Joshua, she hissed and snorted, spreading her wings over the rambling 
and untidy nest. 

“ All right, Jessie,” said Joshua, “‘ I’m only going to show ’em that 
second egg of yours.’”’ He went up to her and patted her on the head. 
The boy Joe gasped. 

““ See what he’s doing!” he said. “‘ She wouldn’t let anyone else come 
within ten feet of her.” . 

Septimus gazed at the nest from which the rare swan had arisen. Her 
two eggs gleamed with a sheen which made his fingers itch. He was 
possessed Fe ungovernable desires. é 

The more he offered the boatman, the more the boatman smiled. 
He declined all offers. The eggs, he said, would be hatched out, and 
Jessie’s family of grey cygnets would be an ornament to the river. Jessie 
must be left in peace to hatch them out. 

“‘ And if any of you devils,” he said to Joe, ‘‘ get anywhere near her 
while she’s sitting ...” 

The boy understood. He was impressed. He explained on the way 
back from the island that Joshua Cork was a man of his word. 

It was only after five shillings had changed hands that Joe agreed 
that a trip during the night would be worth it. ; 

“‘ He sometimes sleeps over in his old shed,” he said, “ And he can 
smell anybody about.”’ But Harmon’s collecting blood was roused. He 
would move heaven and earth he said, he would swim across to the 
island, to get one of the two eggs of Jessie the swan. 

So they made a secret meeting, and they set off there about quarter 
past one. It was a gusty night, the island seemed to rock gently to and 
fro in the wind, the treetops swinging in front of the stars. Some of 
the tin upon the roof of Joshua’s shed flapped in a way which made 


Joe shiver. He rowed the boat stealthily. ; 
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Climbing the bank, Septimus felt unsteady too. They had Jessie to 
contend with, and Jessie’s husband, Peter, was only too likely to take 
an interest in family affairs. i 

“You better follow me,” whispered Joe. It was the hardest five shillings 
he had ever earned. “I wish I knowed if he was asleep in that shed.” 

They crept across the green island toward the little clearing where 
Jessie had her nest. They made a good deal of noise as the saplings sprang 
back against them and they wondered if these sounds were drowned by 
the noise of the trees. They were listening so anxiously that they were 
startled out of their wits to hear Joshua Cork’s pleasant voice in front 
of them. Joe turned at once, and bolted. The thought of being caught 
by Joshua at this hour of night made his small hair stand on end. 
Septimus Harmon, however, cold and trembling, stood in the path. 
The sound which reached him was of a conversational voice, raised in 
mild argument or remonstrance. To Septimus it could only mean one 
thing, the intervention of a rival collector. 

‘“‘ He is not alone,” he gasped. ‘‘ He is tampering with the nest him- 
self.” Nobody who has not experienced the great emotions contingent 
upon collecting, be it book-plates, butterflies, or the lesser reptiles ; 
nobody who has not hunted, explored, ridden on a dirt track, or invented 
a betting system, can understand the gusty emotions which swept across 
the soul of Septimus Harmon at that moment. In the old days, as 
borough surveyor of Sutchester, he would have remained circumscribed 
by his own integrity, now as he advanced toward the voice by Jessie’s 
nest he would have committed murder with confidence—but such are 
egg-collectors. 

“ It is an interesting form of materialism,” came a voice. Not Joshua’s. 
It was a deep voice, flowing and resonant as green flowing water. An 
unforgettable contralto voice which bit into the sounding April night. 
“It has neither the sense of adventure of its less sensitive ancestors nor 
the curiosity of an adolescent mind. It is entirely based on cupidity— 
human cupidity.” 

‘““T wish he could hear you say it,’’ came Joshua’s voice. ‘‘ I merel 
laughed, and laughed at him. There ain’t much else you can do wit 
blokes like that.” 

At this moment Septimus cried out, in an unearthly manner like an 
owl, and stumbled into the clearing, determined to face whatever came. 

Joshua Cork, who was sitting on a box by the side of Jessie the swan, 
looked up, and smiled. 

“There he is,” he said in an even voice. 

“You said he might come back,” said Jessie, “ though I am astonished 
that he has come by himself.”’ 

“ You ! you are not talking ? ” Septimus felt the sensible world splitting 
apart as he turned to the swan with this incoherent question. “ You 


aren't really real?” he added. “ You! you’re stuffed!” he exclaimed 
at last violently. 
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, “‘ You are not very polite,” said Jessie undulating her beautiful neck. 
oy should I be stuffed?” She swayed her head eloquently toward 
oshua. 

“What d’you suppose you’ve come here for?” snorted the latter. 

“IT? DPve come to—er—well I can’t very well explain, can I?” 
Septimus was shamed by the delicacy of the situation. ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact I was interested in Lapland swans . . .” he murmured, hoping to 
appear plausible. 

‘ Lapland ? What notion is this?” said Jessie holding herself now as 
if she were Queen Elizabeth in a ruff. “‘ Nobody of any breeding comes 
from Lapland.” 

“But” suggested Septimus, ‘“‘ your—your beak.” The term was 
clearly the correct term, but it sounded so incongruous and coarse that 
he could have bitten his tongue off. So he giggled and said, ‘‘ 1 mean 
your nose.” 

“Beak ”’ said the voice, like the deep rolling of miles of the green 
Thames. “ You refer to my beak. You seem to be appallingly ignorant, 
doesn’t he, Josh ? ” 

““ Well, he ain’t a river man, Jessie. You know what your mate Peter 
says about them as isn’t river men—they’re not worth the water they 
float on.” 

Jessie folded her neck and chuckled, then she said something to 
Septimus which altered the course of the latter part of his life | 

““You’re wrong about Lapland,” she said. “Those who originate 
from there are quite different from such as we: different as the blacks 
in Australia.” She seemed to shudder with her feathers as she said 
this. ‘‘ No, we come from Svent Island, near Iceland, an older civilisation, 
my dear man : and with clearly defined characteristics . . .”’ 

Svent, Svent, Svent. Septimus repeated it over and over again as he 
listened to Jessie’s lengthy account of the involved love-affairs of her 
only remaining cygnet of last year. He was nearly unconscious with cold 
when Joshua Cork at length rowed him back to the shore, but he had 
retained the difficult word. He wrote it on a piece of paper as soon as 
he reached his hotel, with the words, “‘ Jessie, April 11th ” to identify 
the context. Then he went to bed like a man who retires exhausted from 
the laboratory where he has discovered the elixir of life. 

For some days afterwards, the ex-borough surveyor of Sutchester was 
to be seen up and down the towpath trying to talk to the swans. ‘T'wo 
or three times he hired a boat and had himself rowed across to the island 
where, to the horror of his boatman, he would address remarks to the 
fierce female swan who was sitting, not far from Cork’s shed. 

Joshua Cork would look up and grin as he went by but he was much 
too busy painting his boats to speak to Harmon or to anyone at all. 

It was only when his activities got into the papers that the Harmon 
family sent a closed car for him from Sutchester. 
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Subsequently he persuaded a learned society in Bloomsbury Square 
to listen to a discourse he had prepared, claiming that Lapland swans 
originated on the island of Svent. Since he could only attribute this 
information to conversations he had had with a swan, his career as a 
savant was shortlived. When it was discovered, however, that Svent had 
existed some three hundred years ago and had disappeared under the 
sea, many regarded Septimus Harmon as rehabilitated. It has always 
been thought that his sudden secession of egg-collecting led to his 
eccentric explanation of the source of his discovery about swans. 

As for that quiet customer, Joshua Cork, he is as deaf as a post, and 
the only things with whom he has much to do are the swans that glide 
quietly about his end of the green island in the summer. 
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THE HOSPITAL NURSE 


By PETRIE TOWNSHEND 

‘ O straight up, dear, and you mustn’t stay too long to-day, 

Nurse will tell you when to go. Norah isn’t allowed to talk 
J much yet, you know.” 

Obediently murmuring “ yes,”’ Phoebe left her little friend’s 
mother standing in the sunny hall, stooping over a large blue bowl of 
upspringing young hyacinths. Norah’s mother was always doing some- 
thing to flowers, thought Phoebe, who usually loved to linger round her, 
and smell the sweet warm air of bulb laden rooms, or the sharp earthy 
tang of the garden beds where the bulbs still lay sleeping under the 
cold spring soil. 

This afternoon Phoebe did not want to stay with Mrs. Allerton or 
the flowers, her mind was pre-occupied with the question of this nurse. 
Surely Miss Gordon, Norah’s governess, could not have left, and Norah 
have a nurse again. Why, she was eleven years old, two whole years 
older than Phoebe, and Phoebe could hardly remember her nurse. She 
had gone to a day school at six. Of course Norah had been ill, and couldn’t 
have done any lessons for the last week. There was something grown-up 
and important about Norah’s illness, “ tonsils ” the grown-ups called it, 
and she had had two doctors, and something called an operation. 

“You are just sent off to sleep, and when you wake up your throat 
doesn’t hurt any more.” 

Phoebe’s Aunt had so explained, mindful of a possible similar event 
in the future of her rather delicate orphan niece. Phoebe was intensely 
curious, guessing that more lay behind such an unusually careful ex- 
planation, curious and half afraid on her first visit to the convalescent. 
Now she was worried by the nurse-problem, afraid of making some 
mistake and being laughed at. She walked very slowly up the two long 
flights of white painted stairs, forgetting to see what colour the sun 
turned the blue carpet to-day. It shone through a glass stained window 
at the corner of the stairs, and to Phoebe’s wonder made quite a different 
colour on the carpet from the colours of the glass in the window. Phoebe 
tapped rather timidly at the door of Norah’s bedroom. 

** Come in.” 

As she opened the door, a woman she first took for one of the maids 
because she wore a white cap and apron, and rustled like Gladys the 
housemaid on Sunday mornings, came towards her. 

“ Ts this your little friend Phoebe, dear ? ” she queried, turning towards 
he bed. : 

. “Yes, it’s Phoebe,” croaked a very husky little voice from a nest of 
pillows. ‘‘ Phoebe, look what Nurse has just made me.” 

Phoebe, rather startled at the unfamiliar voice and the white face, 
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gazed at a small celluloid doll, whose baby clothes of blue satin disclosed 
a flannel needlebook. ; 

‘Oh, that is lovely. And - are - you - better, - and - Auntie sent 
you - these - with her love,” breathed Phoebe, anxious to get her message 
delivered, putting a bunch of violets down on the bed. 

“No, don’t kiss her, dear,” said the Nurse hastily, as Phoebe was 
hesitating whether to bestow the usual salute or not. 

People did a good deal of kissing when you were ill, she thought. 

“Only ten minutes to-day, you know. I’ll put your lovely flowers in 
water,”’ and the Nurse bustled out of the room. 

The two children gazed at each other, and Norah began a husky 
catalogue of Nurse’s perfections. How kind she was in the night when 
one’s throat hurt terribly at first. (So it wasn’t well as Auntie said, when 
you woke up, thought Phoebe). How she read aloud all the new books 
that Mother had given her, and knew so many card games, and 
embroidery stitches. Norah liked embroidery, an incomprehensible taste 
to the thumb-fingered Phoebe. 

‘“‘ Does she - stay with you?” asked Phoebe, not liking to say “ look 
after’ in case Norah had really gone back to the nursery, “ instead of 
Miss Gordon ?” 

“Only while I’m ill, of course ; she’s a hospital nurse. Miss Gordon 
has gone to the town to get me another bottle of eau-de-cologne,”’ said 
Norah, newly important. “A hospital nurse learns how to look after 
poor people when they are ill in hospital. Nurse was in the one they are 
always writing about in Little Folks, you know.” 

“T see,” said Phoebe, hoping Norah had not guessed her wild thoughts 
of nurseries. 

Back came Nurse, pleasantly rustling, put the flowers close to the bed 
phe table—Phoebe had never seen it there before—and shook up Norah’s 
pillows. 

“* How nice to have three linen pillows with frills,’ thought Phoebe. 

Nurse, smiling at the children, presently told Phoebe it was time to 
go, but spoke of coming to tea in a few days when Norah would be able 
to sit up. 

“ And we’ll have the big armchair from your mother’s room, and make 
you ever so comfy by the fire.” 

What a powerful person a hospital nurse seemed to be, thought Phoebe, 
as she walked home through the grey afternoon. Mrs. Allerton hated 
furniture moved about, she knew, even in one room, yet nurse spoke as 
a matter of course, and had made everything so pretty. It would be nice 
to be ill like Norah and have a hospital nurse. 


* * * 
Oh, “ow hot she felt. Not that lovely sun hot feeling like when she 


Jay on the rocks in Cornwall, but all prickly hot, and her head ached, and 
her throat hurt, and the sheets scratched. Why were her hands and arms 
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covered with ugly red blotches ? Not spots, thought Phoebe fretfully, 
though the doctor had said, “ Let’s see the spots, young lady.” Spots 
were lumpy, the ugly blotches were flat. The ie had only just gone, 
he was talking to Aunt Julia on the landing. The door was not quite 
shut, and Phoebe heard him say : 

“Yes, certainly, scarlet fever, no doubt about it this morning. Shall 
I send in a nurse? ” 

“ Oh no, quite unnecessary—I shall nurse her myself.” 

Then came a sentence from the doctor she could not quite hear, and 
a murmur of “servants . . . always upset by hospital nurses” from 
Aunt Julia. 

So she wasn’t to have a hospital nurse. Phoebe turned more miserably 
in the hot crumpled bed. No ra rustling person to read to her in the 
middle of the night, and make a fuss of her. Aunt Julia never made a 
fuss, and she did so hate her special reading voice. Besides, Phoebe 
felt confusedly, Aunt Julia knew her too well. Strangers always liked her, 
and would give her more sympathy. Sure of a sympathetic audience 
she could bear the worst pain with a high courage, but alone with Aunt 
Julia . . . Phoebe sobbed and sobbed for a hospital nurse. 

* * * 

The years of childhood passed away. The eight weeks of isolation with 
Aunt Julia were one of the dreariest memories in a vista of monotonous 
days. Girlhood slipped by. Looking back in her maturity Phoebe could 
never distinguish one year from another. Always the same round of the 
small country town, shopping in the morning, changing the library books. 
Sometimes going out to tea in the afternoon, more often staying at home. 
Sympathetic strangers failed to materialise. Her world of human beings 
was mainly Aunt Julia’s elderly friends, and a few colourless girls. Later 
most of them had married or drifted away. Aunt Julia had died and her 
annuity with her. Phoebe now lived on her own small income which 
just sufficed to keep her in the same house, but with one maid instead 
of two. The war years came and passed, making little difference to Phoebe. 
After the war the influenza epidemic. Phoebe, as a little old maid, faintly 
enjoyed without knowing it, the atmosphere of horror and death it brought 
to the placid town. Three children and their mother found dead in one 
house by the doctor letting himself in with the given latchkey. A postman 
dropping suddenly smitten on his morning rounds. Young Tony Hamilton, 
scathless through service on two fronts, dying after two days’ illness. 
Such catastrophes faintly titillated Phoebe’s appetite for sensation. 
Formerly she had had to feed it by surreptitious reading of the lurid 
Sunday newspaper her maid took in. She herself, of course, always 
read the Observer. 

“Such good book reviews,” she told the Vicar. 

Finally, influenza claimed Phoebe’s maid, who, when convalescent, 
left for a rest. Only a daily help could be found, and Phoebe, unused to 
housework, found it strange how many little tasks there were to do in 
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the cold winter mornings and evenings, before Mrs. Briggs came, and 
after she left. She was tired after nursing the maid, perhaps a lingering 
germ had been bequeathed by the departed treasure. One morning she 
awoke to the symptoms so often described by others. In the midst of 
her fevered discomfort, her ey aching bones, and splitting head, 
Phoebe thought with something like calm triumph— 

“TI must have a nurse. Mrs. Briggs won’t sleep in because of the 
children—I can’t be alone all night.” 

Going down to let Mrs. Briggs in, she fumbled for a long time at the 
door catches, feeling giddy after the stairs, and a bitter north wind and 
sleet blew in on her when she finally opened the door. Mrs. Briggs kept 
her sympathising in the freezing hall with details of how all her pak 
had each had a most individual influenza. When finally Phoebe was back 
in her now cold bed again, she felt so much worse, that even dreams of 
a hospital nurse ceased to solace. The doctor looked grave, but said with 
professional cheerfulness, 

“You must have.a nurse, of course, but they’re so difficult to get.” 

Phoebe roused from her misery to realise that even now her beautiful 
nurse might not materialise. The doctor must not guess she wanted one, 
people must never guess what you really wanted. She murmured of 
“Mrs. Briggs” and “‘ managing,” and the doctor departed. 


* * * 


Phoebe’s body was one burning pain, but in the middle of the web 
of agony her mind, like an agile spider, raced hither and thither, quite 
clear. She thought of her past life, of the empty yet busy days, of the 
people without personalities whose voices she had forgotten, whose faces 
and names she only recalled vaguely. No human being had ever meant 
anything to Phoebe. She did not care now that she guessed she was 
leaving all human beings behind for ever more. If only there were 
someone close to sympathise, to care for her now. She did not want 
relations like Aunt Julia, even had there been any to come. Relations 
expected you to love them, Phoebe wanted someone to love her, to 
cherish . . . She had thought the nurse would at least minister to her 
self importance, be tender, and careful. This nurse was a short-haired 
loud-voiced, red-handed, young woman, who moved everything in the 
room restlessly from place to place, opened drawers, poked and pried. 
Phoebe detested people looking at her things, now she was quite helpless 
and had to watch. 


“When thou art old another cometh and carrieth thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” 


An echo of a text which had stood out from a mass of unheeded Bible 


readings as a poignant picture of the helplessness of old age, drifted 
through her mind. 


Nurse approached the bed, shaking it with her heavy footfall 
Phoebe submitted to the humiliating process of being ree She ad 
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thought it would be so comfortable and elegant to be washed by someone 
else. She had visualised herself as an eighteenth century lady, tended by 
her abject tirewoman. The brisk rough handling of Nurse, who treated 
her as though she were already a dead body, was indescribably mortifying. 

The days and nights went by in one red blur of pain. Phoebe had lost 
count of hours, day and night were the same to her now. Then the pain 
lessened, but her weariness grew, and the days were a grey mist. Out 
of the mist came the doctor’s voice saying something about relations. 
So she was dying at last, thought Phoebe. They only send for relations 
when you are really dying. She could not remember the names and 
addresses of any distant cousins there might be, nor did she want them. 
Anyhow, she was too tired to make that combination of efforts which 
could not be relied on to end even in a whisper. 


“Tl look in her address book,” came the strident tones of Nurse, 
cheerful as ever. 


In impotent agony Phoebe heard the chink of her most private bunch 
of keys drawn from Nurse’s pocket. The drawers of the little bureau 
were opened, and ransacked each in turn by the nurse. Finally she found 
the address book, and skimming through the names with a faint giggle 
when she came to such curiosities as “ Cakebread’ and “ D’Eath.” 

“Fool,” thought Phoebe faintly, ‘‘ doesn’t she know D’Eath is a 
good name.” 

Finding no one of Phoebe’s own name, Nurse, by a reasoning process 
all her own, decided there could be no relations. After another vain 
attempt to question Phoebe, the doctor drew Nurse on to the landing. 
Phoebe once again lay listening. Through a door ajar she heard murmurs. 


** No time, anyway, sinking fast. It won’t be long now. Money question 
all right, Seagrave told me.” Seagrave, Aunt Julia’s lawyer. 


Suddenly Phoebe realised that the nurse was nothing but a paid 
servant just like Mrs. Briggs, but not so kind. She and the doctor were 
not paid to take an interest in her, to cherish her, any more than the 
undertaker’s men who would be coming so soon now to measure her 
body. Hirelings all... 

The doctor’s steps went down the stairs, Nurse’s after him ; the hall 
door slammed. Phoebe heard very acutely now, the grey mist was thicker, 
but sounds pierced sharply through it. Mrs. Briggs came out through 
the creaking kitchen door, she and Nurse chattered in the hall. Phoebe 
felt colder and her limbs more numb. She wanted to pray, but had 
forgotten the words. It grew darker. Oh for a warm hand to hold, some- 
one’s arms to hold her up, keep her from sinking. She felt herself slowly 
falling, called Nurse, but knew the sound had never passed her lips. 
This was death—this cold—this dark—this terror. Clear to her brain, 
the last live spot in her numb, unconscious being, came the voice of 
Nurse. 
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“‘ Just lend me two pennies, Mrs. Briggs, you know . . . for the eyes 
. want to get everything fixed up . . . May get off in time to see 
‘Tarzan ’ after all.” 
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ANOTHER TIME, PERHAPS 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


T was a long time since the villages between Wiener Neustadt and 

the Hungarian frontier had seen so imposing a car. The children 

were dragged back from the road and slapped at sight of it. For a 

M flash, as the car bumped clumsily over an abominable surface, the 

villages were staring, it seemed, into the world; for there was nothing 

of the neighbourhood in a monocle, a deep fur collar. Over less un- 

travelled countries than the Burgenland, the car would have excited no 

attention whatever. Elsewhere it was a black car with a chauffeur which, 

if it was known at all, was known simply because it belonged to Hubertus 
Jellinek. 

The Grafin von Greifenstein, who was with her husband at the back, 
did not notice, nor care, whether she attracted attention. That stupid 
child between her and her husband gave her quite enough to think about : 
“because she never will listen to me. The second I came into the hall 
and saw her twitching at her stays in that hideous way, and Heaven 
knows I’ve told her often enough that she must get out of the way of 
behaving as if she were alone when there are people about, even if it is 
only her mother...” 

The Grafin’s thoughts trailed away. They had been fastened for a 
time to Fanny’s hat, a little brown rag of a thing one never would dream 
of wearing, let alone on a day like this, of all days. And Fanny not caring 
in the least, staring out at the dull March country raw and pasty from 
eight weeks’ snow ;_ staring at the girders and chimneys and heaps of 
slack to the right of the road. Now she glanced round quickly at her 
father. He was asleep. 

““ What can that be, Hubert ?”’ Herr Jellinek liked his name to be 
spoken in French. 

“* A coal-mine, possibly. A disused mine.” 

“« And look, there is a pretty house beyond it. I’d like to stop there.” 

It spoiled her voice that there was a hint of discontent in it ; no, of 
vacancy perhaps, rather than discontent. 

He tapped on the glass, opened the window as little as possible, and 
spoke to the chauffeur. “ We can go there, if your mother doesn’t mind. 
But I expect it is nothing.” 

The two towers of the house faced the low roofs of a village beyond. 
Apart from a general promise of antiquity, and a high roof, defaced by 
botched retiling in scraps between two lanes of sharp irregular gables, 
it had no claims to be called pretty. Between a moat and the cold chimneys 
of the mine what might have been the park had been abased to a plain 
expanse of grass. 

‘‘ Where are we ? ” the Countess asked. 
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“ Ebenau, perhaps. Or Wampersburg, or Fiirth.” 7 

“T really have no idea. Cari, wake up. Where are we ? 

The old gentleman nodded, screwed his eyes, yawned. He rubbed his 
thin beard—which looked as though he had tried to shave it with scissors 
—vigorously against the back of his fingers. ‘‘ A factory of sorts, shut 
down.” 

“No, dear. The house there. Perhaps it belongs to the Drasches.”’ 

‘“‘ Not so far as this. To Esterhazy, perhaps.” 

“ Eisenstadt is a long way away.”’ 

“ If it is Firth, it is a Drasche house.” 

“ Tt is not Firth.” 

‘Please, mama! What can it matter? ”’ Fanny felt uncomfortable at 
a conversation in which there was so little likelihood of Hubert’s taking 
part, unless to make himself ridiculous. It was scarcely better than 
conversation about marriages, on which her parents were unusually, 
even for Austrians, expert. Hubert might have learned a few pages of 
the Grifliches Taschenbuch by heart, but even so, only to prove his 
own ignorance. 

“he is learning now. Eisenstadt . . . Esterhazy . .. he is saving up 
names to bring out again. He will dazzle his aunts this evening.” 

She was right. The Jellineks might be able to amaze a village by their 
car, but their chosen acquaintance—whom they had chosen to be both 
critical and snobbish: two epithets which in Austria tend to be a 
certificate of breeding—would only think the worse of them for that. 
The Jellineks might be rich, but they were no gentlemen; and they 
were made perfectly aware that if their invitations were accepted it was 
because the guests, if usually not in actual need of a meal, went often 
in need of a good one. 

To hear the Countess drop the names of her relations in front of 
him, then, was to Hubert Jellinek a reward for his pains in bringing 
her out for a drive. He might have said, since he was fond of using 
phrases from New York, that it had made his day. 

Eisenstadt . . . Esterhazy . . . the names had come out quite naturally, 
without the least rise in her tone. And yet, because he was an intelligent 
fellow, he was ready to laugh at himself for noticing such a detail. At 
the least hint of an accusation he was ready to admit himself a snob, 
if only to snatch the charge away from his accusers. He preferred suicide 
from murder. 

“The place is called Ebenau,” he said, reading from a sign-post, 
and the Countess replied with some vexation, ‘“‘ Then I can’t think who 
it belongs to.” 

She was busy now with a plan. They would stop at the Schloss, and 
Cari would stay with her in the car, while Fanny and Hubert went 
inside. It would give them a chaace of being alone together, a chance 
which might have led to something if Fanny were wearing another hat. 
With certain kinds of hat, one begins to distrust everything about a 
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woman, to wonder whether her underclothes are perfectly clean, even. 
In the old days Mademoiselle had always said that Fanny would have 
only her face to rely on. No smartness, no wit, no wish to be smart or 
witty. Certain hats, however, went too far. A thing like a torn bird’s- 
nest is exaggerated. Charm she has, yes; and a really good skin. But in 
twenty years where have they brought her ? To the possibility of Hubert 
“who isn’t so bad, probably. Cari quite likes him sometimes and one 
is often sorry yor him. If only he had not that odd Levantine look, like 
an I don’t know what.” 

Like a boat-hook, Fanny thought. Stiff and thin and shiny. The 
Welleszs, who knew an aunt of Hubert’s, said that he had a really large 
fortune. But one could never be sure what belonged absolutely to him. 
The car, for one thing, was his uncle’s; and the house in Vienna be- 
longed half to his uncle. Since he was ashamed of his uncle he never 
spoke of him, but that much one had heard from the Welleszs. When 
ae Saget that friends of her family knew his aunt, Hubert had turned 

rk red. 

The car stopped in a muddy square, on to which two pillars gave, 
bare of a gate. The Schloss stood behind, across a dry moat. In the 
pervasive smell of straw you could smell Hungary already round the 
corner, and see Hungary in the low white cottages. There was an air 
of cleanly misery over the village ; no life except a few children playing 
round the pillars and a woman leaning from her kitchen window. The 
traces of industry were hidden behind the Schloss, and all about lay 
flat ploughed land, muddy and naked. The idea of a mine in such sur- 
roundings was impossible to hold. 

““ Who does the Schloss belong to?” Hubert asked imperiously, of 
the children. 

“*'To the Count,” one said, after a silence. 

“* What is his name? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“It is a haunted castle,’’ Hubert said. “‘ If we go inside we shall be 
eaten.” 

Fanny said, “I shouldn’t wonder at all.” For the castle was wonder- 
fully depressing. It had jumped from the flat country about it, a wide 
facade between projecting towers with pyramidal roofs. The walls had 
been washed yellow, but a long time ago, and the blinds were down. 
In the great rooms the shutters were up as well and in the tower-windows. 
Certainly some of the windows lit great rooms, because, despite the 
blindness and decay of its aspect, the house remained a great house. 

There was dead silence when Fanny got out of the car. The door 
opened with a prosperous click, and there she stood, in the mud, an 
incongruous figure. All around, the country had emptied itself of any- 
thing to which you could apply a qualification. It was simply so much 
land. To the left a neo-Gothic church, narrow and coarse, made an 
indefinable assertion. The castle seemed to have been drained of initiative ; 
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it had lost the power of most hcuses to make an immediate suggestion 
to strangers. Set though you were on making the walls evocative, you 
could scarcely evoke more than the image of a prisoner, resigned to the 
greyness and anonymity of a prison, unmoved by the succession of 
barren year to barren year. 2 

“If anybody lives in it, I might leave a card,’ Hubert suggested, 
by this time shy. i 

‘Or one of mine,” the Count took out a card, engraved in French, 
Le Comte de Greifenstein. Hubert would not have understood the humilia- 
tion, the sarcasm, with which Fanny watched him. She could not under- 
stand the humility which was thrilled to accept the fact that le Comte 
de Greifenstein’s name softened the concierge, and Herr Jellinek’s did 
not. 

“‘ We will stay here,” the Countess said. ‘‘ Don’t hurry yourselves.” 

‘‘ But I should like to go too,” the Count began to protest. He was 
silenced without a word. 

Fanny and Hubert crossed the moat by a wide stone bridge. Hubert 
was jocular. : 

‘We might say we’ve come to buy the place as a sanatorium for mud 
cures.” For the moat was silted up with crusted mud. Fanny said nothing. 
From the further side, the tears in each blind became more apparent ; 
the slats missing in the shutters. The country round, as they walked 
forwards so that fresh jots of it crept into the view, disclosed more and 
more ploughed mud. A few geese were conspicuously white. 

‘‘ Nobody could possibly live here.”’ 

““ What would you say ? Late seventeenth century ?”’ 

Hubert was looking at the heavy carved doorway. He got no answer. 
Fanny was not interested in that kind of thing. When Hubert talked of 
the very newest artists in Paris, or described a sofa upholstered in zebra- 
skin, she stored up information because it was fresh. She too could 
dazzle her aunts. But if the arts were not fresh, one did not talk about 
them. Hubert, with his good taste, must learn not to be a bore. 

She pointed out an electric bell. Somebody must have lived at Ebenau 
not so long since. But the bell was out of order and the door opened 
into a dank court, so dank and fleckered that it looked almost as if the 
water round had at some time covered it. A few upper windows were 
open, with bedding put out of one to dry; under the arcades hung 
antlers which she knew to be mingy (and despised Hubert for being 
unlikely to know). Portier was written over a glass door. 

No, an old woman said, the Schloss could not be visited. 

Whom did it belong to? 

To the Count’s nephews. Von Ebenau. Yes, the younger lives in the 
house. 

Hubert began to turn away. 

“ But you haven’t sent up Papa’s card yet,” Fanny said. ‘I won’t 
go away without seeing the house, I promise you.” 
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So they waited while the card was taken in. The courtyard was dank 
and unfriendly. To Hubert, who was responsive to everything, to the 
smallest inflection of a mood, the atmosphere of Ebenau was overwhelm- 
ing. Fanny stood aloof from it, but because of the door—patched, she 
noticed, with planking—between her and her parents, she was drawn 
to Hubert as to something at any rate familiar. 

She knew, too, that it was her day. The Countess would not demean 
herself to suggest a course of action to her daughter ; still less would 
she say outright, You’ve got to marry money. In any case, Fanny’s 
marriage meant no more to her mother than the easiest way of getting 
to Paris and Monte Carlo, herself, as in the old days. But Fanny had 
exactly noticed the careful wedges which had been meant to split her 
resistance. There was, however, no resistance. Of course she must marry 
money. Her mother was not the only one who needed a trip to Paris. 
For some time she had known that, if Hubert could screw up his courage 
to propose, she would accept him. 

The old woman came back. The young baron would be down directly. 
It amused Fanny to ask her more, to discover that the Count had been 
dead for eight years, without having cared much for the place in his 
lifetime. 

And the elder baron ? 

The old woman’s lips were closed. He was travelling. 

Was he married ? Yes. 

““ Does he, do they, often come here ? ” 

“No, gnadige, they never come now.” 

“‘ And yet the house must really be his and not his brother’s.” 

“Do you think you ought to ask her such things?” Hubert said. 
“‘ There may have been a quarrel.” 

“‘ Naturally. And I wanted to find out about it. How silly you are, 
Hubert.” 

There were steps on the pavement. “ Greifenstein ?”’ Hubert was 
asked, very politely. 

“‘ That’s my father.” 

Hubert thought, I have been taken for a count. It is not impossible 
for this tall young man to take me for a count. “‘ My name is Jellinek,”’ 
he said, very low, when they shook hands. 

‘You want to see the house. I am afraid there is not much to see.” 

He wore old tweed knickerbockers, and looked like 2 boy home for 
the holidays. 

‘The outside is so pretty,’ Fanny said. She became conscious now 
that her hat was unbecoming, and pulled it off, ruffling her hair. “ I 
hope we aren’t being a nuisance.” he ; 

“Of course not. Though we aren’t accustomed to visitors.’”’ He said 
it with an uncheerful smile. 

A boy, but of twenty-five. Old people had murmured, Fanny was 
certain, that he was not very strong. Anybody of character could guide 
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him. No, that was assuming too much. He was nice, and that must do 
for the present. ey, § 

Hubert watched. Fair hair, he was thinking, gives a man an illogical 
advantage. Whenever he was with Fanny, he found her pleasing, though 
in her absence she did not much trouble his thoughts. But when he was 
with her and another man, he became intensely jealous. She had come 
in his car, she was his friend; he had a right before anybody. He was 
reproaching himself for his jealousy, too, but only so as to make it more 
luxuriant by pruning back. 

‘“‘T hope you won’t think me very rude,” the young man said, “if 
I let you go alone. To tell you the honest truth I have somebody here 
whom I can’t risk offending. We are in the middle of a rather difficult 
conversation at this moment. Do you understand ? ” 

He has taken a risk by coming out at all, Fanny thought. How really 
delightful ! She glanced to see if Hubert had responded, but found him 
looking almost annoyed. When the least one could do was to be civil. 
She tried to give her smile enough warmth for two. Was it bailiffs ? his 
brother’s debts? Money, surely, from the sound of it. Remembering 
what had taken place in her own family these last years, her liking for 
him warmed almost into affection. She asked herself directly whether 
he were attractive. 

‘* Let us walk about quite by ourselves.’ She was taking each initiative. 
Hubert had suddenly moved into the background. “‘ And we'll let our- 
selves out again. It is so kind of you.” Then she added, “ And I hope 
your conversation will finish all right.” 

‘““ Oh, I expect so.” He smiled, and she searched for something winning 
enough. He spoke too quickly for her. “‘ Good-bye,” and shook hands. 
To Hubert he gave the same smile, so openly that Hubert’s humour 
could not resist it. He was a nice fellow. When he went into the house 
again, his absence left that much cold. 

Hubert and Fanny climbed the stairs at the front of the house, which 
evidently was closed altogether. The stairs led to a dark gallery, off 
which the doors opened to a drawing-room, with drawn curtains. Hubert 
let in a little light and complained of the draught. For the light showed 
a room which used a draught as part of its decorative machinery, just 
as some rooms use a slight smell of gas. The carpet had been rolled 
back and the furniture moved into the middle of the room. On consoles 
between the windows a pair of oil-lamps in ormolu held an electric light 
in their opaque glass chimneys. These apart, there were no small things 
to sweeten the oblong masses of furniture, and there had been no attempt 
to furnish the room in keeping with an elegant stucco ceiling. Hubert 
carefully closed the curtains again. 

The next room was the main drawing-room. He raised the torn silk 
blinds, visible from below, and Fanny looked over the moat to the car, 
within which her mother was rummaging in a large leather bag. For 
spectacles or keys ? Fanny wondered. The Countess was liable to sudden 
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panics, in which she was convinced that she had lost the one or the other. 

Neither spoke. Hubert had surrendered to the house. F anny wondered 
about its tenant. Hubert was peopling the room, not with elegant groups 
in pale blue and scarlet, to harmonize with the painted ceiling and the 
ruined gilding on the walls, but with stiff women in candle-light, women 
with dark hair brushed low on the nape, dressed in dark stuff, invisible 
against the dark fringed curtains. He imagined the brass furniture of the 
writing-table and the changed view before a writer’s eye: a woman 
writing in a diary bound in stiff embossed cloth—imagination added a 
curious detail and dismissed it at once as irritating—with a skeleton 
sycamore leaf gummed neatly against the fourteenth of May. The moat 
was full, and there was a landau on the bridge, venerable enough to be 
dignified, and glossy as a slug except where the leather was thinning. 

That was the time ! It was that time he was going to marry and not 
a wife. He was marrying a visiting-card which read, of course in French, 
La Comtesse de Greifenstein, a card which, for one who reacted so passion- 
ately to the smallest current, would give him the entry to a magical world. 
He would gladly admit himself a snob ; yet all he wanted was the right 
to project himself, by virtue of his wife, into that world. To sit at that 
desk—not to-day, but as if seventy years ago—in perpetual fancy-dress, 
turning the pages of a yellowing diary and listening for the clip-clop of 
the horses on the bridge. The card would last a lifetime. He was sure 
that he had only to tell himself, ““ She was a Countess Greifenstein ” 
never to be bored with her, never to have to admit that she was a living 
being. 

Peciare it was the house, too, which coloured Fanny’s thoughts so 
strangely. Or the fact that, like most calculating young women, she - 
was exaggeratedly romantic. Her calculations were based on the romantic 
acquisitions that money would bring her, and since money was the 
keystone of such romance her dreams could take the opposite turning. 
She could throw money away, if dramatically enough. This house, then, 
reminded her of the alternatives. “‘ Hubert becomes ungainly here. He 
draws the curtains so willingly that one sees him as a steward ; his eyes 
take in the room from the wrong angle, they do not see a fine room in 
decay,—she was sure—“ but an ambitious possibility. He probably thinks 
that he can rake up a past by buying the house, by buying me, by touch- 
ing up all this faded rubbish, by re-wiring, re-carpeting, re-filling the 
rooms with just the right furniture for each of them.” 

He forced one to think in that ugly way of him; partly by being so 
nice. If he were not so nice at times one would not shrink so angrily 
from a phrase or a gesture: from a jocularity, or, in the car, a copy of 
the Bystander, out of which he was learning so evidently the names of 
foreigners he had never seen. 

She turned her mind to the young man downstairs. Whatever you 
might think of him—yes, he was decidedly attractive—you knew where 
you were with him. Such matters did not touch him. It did not occur 
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to Fanny that it was she whom Time had left behind, nor to Hubert. 
She was too busy contrasting the young man’s weakness—weakness ?— 
with her own robust determination. 

“‘ He would be easy to manage, that’s certain.” 

The room was quite silent; Hubert was staring out of the window. 
Without warning, at the far end, there was a chattering and a rustle of 
wings. A little bird had flown across the curtains into the glass, startled 
from its perch under the cornice. 

“ Poor little thing. Oh, but look ! ’’ The whole of a pane was unglazed, 
and the bird darted out, then back to the outer sill from which it watched, 
you could imagine, the two inside. 

“It looks as if it wanted something,’ Hubert said, out of the past. 
He caught the shivering sound of a stiff dress as it moved to the window, 
and a hand bright with cameo rings carefully scattered the crumbs in a 
row. 

Fanny, in the present, would engage his attention in a moment. But 
he was anxious to put off that moment as long as possible. 

She said, “‘ It will be dark if we don’t go soon. And there must be 
other rooms beyond.”’ The bird’s dash into the out-of-doors had made 
her realize the house more closely. At last she was touched by its melan- 
choly. She would like to know the young man better, to grow to love 
him. And why? Simply because her impulses were falling into tune 
with the darkening harmony round her, with the sense of caducity. She 
shuddered at the spiritlessness of a draught. ‘‘ We must go,”’ she said, 
“she has said, we must go.” 

Hubert was panic-stricken. He cried, ‘‘ Fanny !”’ and then stopped. 

“‘ What ?”’ she asked him, knowing perfectly well what it would be. 

“Ts your life exactly as you would like it?” 

She did not laugh. “‘ Is anybody’s,” she said. 

““ Because I’ve sometimes thought— ”’ But she saw his humility, his 
almost disgusting humility, contradicting him. “ I’ve thought, I mean, 
that I might be able to give you things that you have to do without.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand.”’ Her voice was dried almost to anger 
by his clumsiness. To her surprise she found that she could not con- 
centrate on what he was saying. 

“For instance, when one sees a house like this— ” He was trying to 
turn away the question, running into frightened incoherence from what 
looked like a certain rebuff. ‘‘ Not that money means everything, by 
any means.” 

“JT don’t think I want to understand,” she said. 

He spoke very loudly. “ I’m trying to ask you to marry me.” 

Again she did not laugh; but, because she found him intolerable at 
the moment, she said, “ I couldn’t possibly.”’ In the house with the fair 
young man, no. She saw flashes of excitement ahead ;_ voluptuous ruin. 
She was fused with the fair young man in the indecipherable ecstasy of 
a dream. It meant nothing, and she knew it meant nothing. But for one 
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moment, and in the utmost confusion, she had seen visions: talks with 
the stars, renunciations, victories. For one moment she burst grandly 
into flame. 

The bird’s claws made the very faintest scratching as it hopped on 
the inner sill. 

“It’s come back again,” she said, hoping that the irrelevance might 
be dramatic, for Hubert’s face was unchanged by her refusal. The 
atmosphere of the room, she thought with sudden energy, needs a good 
shake. Hubert had said nothing. 

“Tm sorry. I didn’t want to be disagreeable,” she began, and she 
went across to him at the window. The bird threw a high clear note into 
the room, and flew up to the ceiling, frightened by its own temerity. 
“Come, Hubert,” She was thinking, We must get out of this house. 

It shocked her to be so little moved. She still found herself incapable 
of paying attention, even enough to wonder whether Hubert minded. 
His face gave nothing away, showed nothing of his immense surprise. 
The humility which made it impossible for him to suggest her marrying 
him except for his money covered an absolute faith in the power of that 
money. ‘he power had failed. She had refused him because he bungled 
his sentences. That must be it. Perhaps another time . 

He said on the stairs, “‘ Forgive me. Forget the whole thing. I’m going 
to Paris, anyway, in no time.” 

But Fanny too was thinking, Perhaps another time. Directly she was 
on the stairs again she told herself, But you must be mad! And now, to 
hear the word Paris ; to watch, as the word died away, so much die 
with it: the Orient Express, Cartier’s window from within, a cupboard- 
ful of evening dresses properly ironed, life abroad, where the people 
you could understand had enough money to support you . . . After all, 
there need be no question, surely, of putting up with Hubert for life. 
First, get out of here ; then, get out of Austria. She took his arm. 

“ You must forgive me. I don’t know that I—” The sentence was 
impossible to finish. ; 

“* Hubert!’ she said, in a tone to which anxiety had given a sharp 
governess-like ring. If only one could be certain that he did not feel 
cashiered. For he said nothing at all. , 

The porter’s lodge was empty ; there was no sign of the fair young 
man. When they came into the open air, it was beginning to rain. 

Fanny said, ‘‘ Hubert, I’ve changed my mind,” but as they had already 
started to run she did not know whether he had caught the words. Even 
while she spoke, she was questioning herself: Why did I feel like that ? 
Why did I say, no? Was that what they call love at first sight ? What 
do I feel about that young man now? Am I going to be unhappy ? 

She said again, louder, ‘‘ I’ve changed my mind. 

‘“‘T heard,” Hubert said, over his shoulder. And that was all. You 
could not tell whether he were being jocular again, or whether he had 
suddenly become sick of the whole thing. And by this time they were 
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at the car. Never mind, Fanny said to herself, he’ll come round. For 


he loves me. He is dreadfully in love with me. 

The thought comforted her. The Countess was already talking energeti- 
cally. ““ We wondered what you were up to in that dreary old house.” 
But her mind was saying, It has been a wasted day. Another time, perhaps. 


The Count was already asleep. 
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MUSIC 


OPERA CROSS-SECTION 


EAR by year the Covent Garden audiences become more docile and 

tractable under Sir Thomas Beecham’s dictatorial methods. This year 

they showed a willing eagerness to arrive in time for the Wagner music 

dramas ; and even those who knew they were bound to be late generally 
managed to turn up in good time for one of the intervals—so hardly anyone was 
shut out at all. It is true that the Wagner audience felt rather ill at ease during the 
first performance of L’Italiana in Algieri ; but once the oracle had announced that 
it was quite good form to have a little applause between the numbers of an Italian 
opera and that even a laugh or two might not come amiss, the audience cheered 
up and quite enjoyed Conchita Supervia and the rest of the Rossini season. 

The half-promised first performance of Richard Strauss’s Schweigsame Frau did 
not materialise, as Dresden presumably did not want to break its long-standing 
contract with Strauss ; but those who thought that the Nazi government was pre- 
pared to tolerate a non-Aryan librettist rather than lose one of the few composers 
of distinction still left to Germany must have been sadly disillusioned when Strauss 
was forced to resign from his post as president of the Reichsmusikkammer, and 
it seems probable that Die Schweigsame Frau will now be boycotted or tacitly ignored 
in the rest of Germany. Nor did Covent Garden make any effort to celebrate the 
Bellini centenary or to continue the recent Verdi renaissance. There are many 
works of Verdi’s middle period, such as I Vespri Siciliant and Simone Boccanegra, 
the revival of which is long overdue; and a careful production of certain early 
operas (e.g. Ernani and Macbeth) would probably make almost as revolutionary in 
impression on the present musical generation as on the “ Viva Verdi ’’-ists of the 
eighteen-fifties. 

Glyndebourne has successfully stolen all Covent Garden’s Mozartian thunder. 
Although Mr. Christie’s festival is only in its second year, it is generally agreed that, 
thanks largely to Fritz Busch the conductor, Carl Ebert the producer and Hamish 
Wilson the scenic designer, there is now no other place in Europe capable of pro- 
ducing Mozart’s operas more faithfully and adequately, or in a more beautiful setting. 
Five of Mozart’s operas were given this summer, and it remains to be seen whether 
next year the repertory will be extended to include not only Don Giovanni, but 
also the opere serie, such as Il Re Pastore, Idomeneo and La Clemenza di Tito. 

A broadcast performance of Prokofiev’s Love of the Three Oranges under Albert 
Coates gave listeners a chance of discovering what this opera really was about and 
of spotting popular extracts (such as the March and Scherzo) in their proper context. 
This amusing but noisy extravaganza will make an excellent introduction to (not, 
it is to be hoped, a substitute for) Shostakovitch’s just as noisy but more important 
opera, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. 

English opera, emboldened perhaps by the well-deserved success of Stanford’s 
Travelling Companion at Sadler’s Wells last season, made another of its sporadic 
attempts to capture the town. The newly formed New English Opera Company rushing 
in where the most hardened operatic angels usually fear to tread, took the Lyceum 
for its first London season and opened with Jernin by George Lloyd, a young composer 
of twenty-one. This turned out to be no English opera, but another of those Celtic 
music-dramas that sound so foreign to an English audience and seem so unsuited 
to most English singers and actors. The result of this rash but high-spirited venture 
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was disastrous: Jernin was taken off after a fortnight’s run and the New English 
Opera Company ceased td exist. Although Mr. Lloyd’s music was immature, his orches- 
tration amateurish and he himself labouring under an obvious debt to Wagner’s music 
dramas, Debussy’s Pelléas and Boughton’s Immortal Hour, nevertheless he had 
some of the saving graces of youth on his side: heat, impetuosity, enthusiasm and 
over-emphasis; and it may be said that Jernin did not altogether deserve its 
unfortunate fate. 

Mr. Rutland Boughton continues to tour the provinces with his Celtic stock-in- 
trade. Having abandoned Glastonbury and found Stroud not altogether suitable 
for his present purpose, he has now announced a season in Bath at the beginning 
of September, at which there will be another of the periodic revivals of The Immortal 
Hour. That old war-horse still has to do duty as a stalking horse for his other more 
obscure operas : last September it chaperoned The Lily Maid on her first appearance 
at Stroud; this September it is to introduce The Ever Young, a work composed 
during 1928-29, which Mr. Boughton tells us himself is to be regarded ‘‘ more 
as a human emotional experience than as a drama of incident and action.” 


A KINGDOM FOR A COW 


English audiences have had very little opportunity of hearing and appreciating 
the music of Kurt Weill. Two years ago his ballet, Anna Anna, was given at the 
Savoy, and there was a hasty concert performance of his Mahagonny cantata and 
the Kleine Dreigroschenoper Suite during the same season. Since then the B.B.C. 
has broadcast an inadequate performance of Die Dreigroschenoper, which appalled 
those who already knew Weill’s music and alienated most of those who didn’t. It 
was to be hoped that A Kingdom for a Cow would redress the balance and show us 
that Germany’s loss could be turned to our gain; but Weill appears to have de- 
liberately watered down his style until the resulting brew was weak enough to suit 
what he conceived to be the requirements of the average English public, and the 
resulting production, the run of which was suspended after 18 performances, seems 
unlikely either to fill his pocket or to add to his reputation. 

The plot of this musical play deals with the attempt made by an armaments-firm 
to embroil the two otherwise friendly states of Ucqua and Santa Maria. (It was 
somewhat disappointing not to be able to find the Santa Barbara of Masefield’s 
Sard Harker on the delightful map that served as a drop-curtain.) Forced by an 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and distrust to give large orders for rifles and 
machine-guns, Santa Maria finds it necessary to levy a Public Welfare Tax in order 
to pay for them. Juan, the hero, is too poor to meet this tax; consequently the 
cow, on which he relies for sufficient milk, butter and cheese to supply his simple 
needs, is distrained and his marriage with Juanita has to be indefinitely postponed. 

This subject may be suitable for a musical play, but not for a musical comedy ; 
and Robert Vambery, the librettist, made the initial error of appearing too diffident 
or nervous to treat the political aspect of his libretto with the full seriousness and 
satire that it deserved and only too ready to confuse the issue with irrelevant fooling 
and stock sentimentality. It is a great pity that circumstances have forced Weill to 
sever his connection with Bert Brecht, Georg Kaiser, Caspar Neher and other 
former collaborators, for it is a sign of his typical strength and weakness that he 
is an artist who cannot afford to stand alone but who needs the stimulus of another 
mind if he is to produce his best and most characteristic work. It would have been 
doubly pleasant if the partnership between Brecht and Weill could have been 
revived in the Savoy of all London theatres, in which case A Kingdom for a Cow 
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might have proved not only a worthy successor to Mahagonny, but also a modern 
counterpart to Utopia Lid ! 

As it was, Weill’s music was found to have lost the bitter tang and deep seriousness 
that underlay its deceptively facile and popular exterior in Mahagonny, Die Drei- 
groschenoper and Die Biirgschaft. Instead, we were given a pretty wedding-cake 
duet (‘‘ Goodbye, my love’), a Gilbert and Sullivan patter-song (“A Jones is a 
Jones ”’), two comic trios that might have been Sullivan or Offenbach, and a compli- 
cated finale to the second act that relied for its main effect on a waltz tune constructed 
according to the best Johann Strauss formula.* The only moment when librettist, 
producer, singers, players and composer himself allowed the genuine Weill to peep 
through was in the first scene of Act II with its stirring male chorus of San 
Salvatore. It is probable that the Ballad of the Robber Esteban would also have 
proved to be a little masterpiece if only it had been better sung; but much of the 
music lost its point through faulty casting or inadequate singing, and the orchestra- 
tion, though full of interest, betrayed many signs of the haste in which the score 
had been written. 


BALLET : A FOOTNOTE 


Although from the choreographic point of view ballet can rarely have been more 
vital than it is to-day, there is little doubt that musically it has lost ground during 
the last few years. It is not merely that the standard of orchestral playing has 
declined and that we no longer have those piquant interludes which Diaghileff 
used to serve up between the ballets—interludes which ranged from the Gagliarda 
of Galileo to the imbecilities of Les Six—but there is an increasing tendency on 
the part of the de Basil company to use symphonic music or to arrange already 
existing concert suites, chamber music, etc., when creating a new ballet. No one 
is going to condemn this policy light-heartedly when it has given us such master- 
pieces as Présages, Scuola di Ballo and Feux d’Enfants ; but the original scores 
written by Auric, Nabukov, Dukelsky and d’Erlanger for de Basil show no signs 
of rivalling those that Stravinsky, Prokofiev and de Falla wrote for Diaghileff. 
What has happened to the ballet Diaghileff was about to commission from Hindemith 
in 1929? Has the original idea been transformed into Mathis der Mahler ? And 
why not a new English ballet ? After Lambert’s Romeo and Fuliet, Berners’s Triumph 
of Neptune and even Vaughan Williams’s Job, surely there is room for one by 
William Walton, once he can be persuaded really to finish his Symphony ? 

ERIC WALTER WHITE 


TOSCANINI. It is a rare thing for the greatest conductor of our time to grant 
interviews, but at the height of the summer Signor Arturo Toscanini submitted to 
a formal press-reception. He faced the awed and querulous examination of Fleet 
Street because he happened to be extremely, and withal unexpectedly, delighted 
with the music-making of Dr. Boult’s one hundred and nineteen players. 

We realised anew as we met him, to what an extent we are in his debt. When 
in 1930, bringing his New York Philharmonic Orchestra to the Albert Hall, he 
conducted in London for the first time, we knew we had never before really heard 
the Elgar “ Enigma” Variations, or Brahms’ Fourth Symphony or a tone-poem 
by Richard Strauss, and a dozen other supposedly familiar works. He showed, too, 
ee ee 

*Two of the numbers (the duet “Two Hearts” and the tango in the night-club scene) 
were not new compositions, but excerpts from Weill’s incidental music to Marte Galante. 
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that it is no part of the equipment of a true musical genius to conduct a Saint-Saéns 
concerto or a Ravel pavane from memory unless he have an insight into the mind 
of the composer, only half-revealed as it is by the manuscript. 

With Toscanini, there is no French, German or Italian school. He left New York 
this summer with Bach, to give us Mozart at Queen’s Hall ; and now he is entranc- 
ing Salzburg with Verdi’s Falstaff and Beethoven’s Fidelio. It was churlishly 
complained to Dr. Boult that the London programmes contained too few examples 
of modern composition. But what would you ? We have, as it is, scant time to hear 
the classics played with the new meaning that Toscanini finds in them, and only 
the financially independent by following him round Europe can hope to get to know 
this timid, yet fiery, white-haired man of sixty-eight, with the electrifying ways 
and the calmly intense readings. We all know those stories from Milan, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere, of demands for unlimited rehearsal, and musicians dismissed 
because of a fluffed note. What matters—and how it matters—is that it has been 
given to him to place on the creations of great men the one interpretation you feel 
they would want. We shall not see his like again in our time. We hope long to 
continue to hear him. 

R. SPEER 
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HEA TRE 


HE MALVERN FESTIVAL: “THE SIMPLETON OF THE 

UNEXPECTED ISLES.” It was a happy thought to introduce the 

public of these British Isles to the beautiful and magnificent play on the 

Unexpected Isles, at Malvern! The pure, refreshing winds from the 
Welsh mountains must be helpful in clearing the minds of the visitors from worn- 
out and dusty beliefs and conventions. 

The audience at the first night seemed, as a whole, to have been put in the proper 
mood for enjoying themselves at Bernard Shaw’s new play, The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles. They did. When I witnessed the laughter and the applause I 
was wondering if many of the spectators had read the article Shaw for Shaw’s 
Sake in the Malvern Festival booklet by the New York critic, Mr. Krutch. Therein 
he says: “I insist that Mr, Shaw’s text is diverting ; and the only way in which 
an intelligent spectator can prevent himself from enjoying it is by doing what 
intelligent spectators at Shaw plays have always been told to do, namely, to try to 
discover its serious meaning.” 

Now, I cannot understand how an intelligent spectator can prevent himself from 
discovering the serious meaning of this play and at the same time deriving an intense 
enjoyment from it. It is the work of a poet, a preacher and a prophet, but one can 
always trust the poet to make the preacher’s words amusing. The plot, if one can 
talk of a plot, because there are several, woven into a fascinating pattern, must 
seem unusual to the ordinary playgoer. In the Prologue a rather vulgar young 
woman is landing on a tropical island, belonging to the British Empire. She 
meets an emigration officer who, through drink and boredom, is on the verge of 
suicide. When he tries to kill himself by jumping off a cliff, he is thrown into the 
sea by an Eastern priest and comes back, clean and purified by the process. He 
sees to it that the young woman is cleansed in the same way, and both of them are 
invited to a feast of fruits and juicy drinks with the Eastern priest and his consort, 
a beautiful priestess. In the first act, which takes place twenty years later, the two 
Britishers have, together with an English aristocratic couple, and the oriental priest 
and priestess, founded an ideal household on the Unexpected Isles. There seems to 
be no jealousy. Between them, the six have produced four beautiful creatures, two 
boys and two girls. These are perfect in bodies and artistic qualities but absolutely 
without moral conscience. The Simpleton (an English clergyman), arrives on the 
island, falls in love with one of the girls, but is made to marry them both. Because 
in their own opinion they are one: ‘ Maya is Vashti and Vashti is Maya.” In the 
second act the rumour of this “ immoral” union has greatly disturbed the other 
inhabitants of the British Empire, and an armada is sent off to deal with the case ; 
the ships from Great Britain to arrest, the ships from India to protect, the polyga- 
mous clergyman. The fleet leaves, however, rather hurriedly after a warning message 
from the cunning Oriental that an epidemic of small-pox has broken out on the 
island. An angel descends from the skies, announcing the Day of Judgment. All 
useless people evaporate, including the four young people, and the others go back 
to their work. 

Into this plot are, as I said before, woven many poetical ideas and emotions 
expressed in a prose of rare beauty. The vision of judgment is Shavian and Fabian : 
the people who do not justify their existence by doing useful work are judged, but 
they are not condemned to eternal punishment. They disappear, leaving no traces 
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behind them. The beautiful creatures: Maya, Vashti, Kanchin, and Janga, who 
possessed artistic sense and instinct but no conscience, disappear also like a mist 
before daybreak. Iddy, the clergyman, says, when Prola and Pra (the Priestess and 
Priest) do not even remember their names: “ There were four. Their names were 
Love, Heroism, and Empire. Love’s pet name was Maya. I loved Maya. I loved 
them all; but it was through love of Maya that I loved them. I held Maya in my 
arms. She promised to endure for ever; and suddenly there was nothing in my 
arms. I searched for the others ; but she and they were one: I found nothing. It 
is the Judgment.’ ; 

The play ends with a beautiful dialogue between Prola and Pra on marriage and 
the future of the human race. 

“We shall clamour for security like frightened children ; but in the Unexpected 
Isles there is no security. I, Prola, shall live and grow because surprise and wonder 
are the very breath of my being, and routine is death to me. Let every day be a day 


of wonder for me, and I shall not fear the Day of Judgment. . . . The fountain of 
life is within me.” 

Pra answers: ‘‘ But you have given the key of it to me, the Man.” 

Prola: ‘‘ Yes, I need you and you need me. Life needs us both . . . . All hail, 
then, the life to come... . . . ! All hail, let it come!” 


The acting was good on all hands, although Stephen Murray might have been 
more naturally naive. The presence of Prola (Vivienne Bennett) lacked something 
of dignity in the Prologue, but towards the end her manners and speech suggested 
rightly the prophetic priestess, and Cecil Trouncer was an excellent Priest. 


* * * 


The next night I witnessed a splendid performance of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 
It struck me then how wonderfully well English actors and actresses do the Eliza- 
bethan plays. They seem to be perfectly at home in that period. Will the players in 
about three hundred years hence also feel perfectly at home when they are acting 
in Bernard Shaw’s plays ? I believe so. 


EBBA LOW 
HE OPEN-AIR THEATRE: ‘“ COMUS” and ‘“ CHLORIDIA.” The 


summer season in Regent’s Park has also become a festival. Indeed, the general 
cheerfulness of being out of doors, coupled with the fact that to this are added the 
pleasures of playgoing (with few of the disadvantages) makes it somewhat a party. 
When the Master of the Greensward reminds us of the “‘ lovely treat ” we are going 
to have, that party takes on the spirit of an “‘ outing.’’ Everybody is glad to be there, 
and everyone is doing their best; we won’t criticise if some of the singing’s not 
good or the dancing perfunctory, and a good time will be had by all. 

This naiveté, annoying as it may be, is only the reverse of the theatre’s most 
signal achievement. That is not simply the beauty of the spectacle, but the increased 
contact between players and audience. You might expect starlight and moonshine 
and skies with clouds rolling up like a de Loutherbourg property to give striking 
effects. But you would also expect actors to seem ill at ease, grease-paint inharmoni- 
ous and gestures, before they evaporate, to appear artificial. This does not happen. 
The (only slightly modified) natural surroundings relate actor and audience, and we 
who sit are able to assist and to enter the world suggested by those who stride— 
so skilfully—over the hundred-foot stage. 

There have been two novelties this year—the last of Ben Jonson’s forty masques, 
and the Folk-dancing performance. The folk-dancers drew such an audience that 
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some encroached on the banks. Chloridia shared the evening with Comus, 
playing to crowds drawn by last year’s memory of Milton. Chloridia itself offers 
little. Though some of the verse rings rewardingly, most dulls attention, and the 
contemporary music left greater impression. The staging and costumes had fitting 
formality and Nini Theilade took well the part last acted by Queen Henrietta Maria. 
But this was a collectors’ piece, not a popular re-discovery, and it can hardly be 
judged in divorce from a décor at least as elaborate as that for which it was written. 
Jonson complained that Inigo Jones overweighted the words with the scenery, but 
the verse is too turgid to stand without such a frame. It was the work of Jones which 
aroused interest in scenery and led to its adoption on the stage. Perhaps, for this 
reason, Chloridia is not suited to outdoor performance, and it was noticeable 
that the part which came over best was the inner masque, which had the benefit 
of the other serving as a kind of poetic proscenium. 

In order to create a court-atmosphere, this masque was presented as before 
Charles and his cavaliers, who filled the front row of stalls. The effect would have 
been better had not the nymphs giggled as they danced. Grins do not go well with 
Jonson ; a classic pose should not be shortened and spoilt by inability to restrain 
laughter; and it is ill-mannered of players to appear to be carrying on a joke 
which is not shared by the audience for whom they perform. 

In the revival of Comus, Phyllis Neilson-Terry appeared as the lady. She 
dominated the stage in a way that made one think she could lead army manoeuvres 
at Aldershot. The plot at once lost some of its point, for it was hard to believe that 
so powerful and self-possessed a maiden should run any danger from men. Never- 
theless, though this actress always appears to patronise poetry, she spoke her lines 
with a full consciousness of cadence ; in which she was aided by the improvement, 
both in placing and quality, of the loud-speakers. 

Leslie French was fay and spritely in this, as in other productions. His high-light 
is Puck, and if I feel I would at once put a girdle round the world rather than meet 
Puck, that is only to say that the actor expresses and embodies to the full all those 
qualities which make me distressed by puckishness. It is, therefore, only fair to 
add that A Midsummer Night’s Dream has proved so popular that, at time of going 
to press, there is talk of its running till the end of the season. This may in large part 
be due to the introduction of Fay Compton as Titania, since she is so clearly suited 
both for the part and for the spirit of these productions. But if the result causes 
one of the few recent occasions on which the run of a Shakespeare play has been 
prolonged by popular acclaim, it will also deprive us of A Wéinter’s Tale in the 
open. Sheep-shearing would go well on the sward, and the sound of daffodils, even 
if it were the winds of autumn they took, would mingle well with the evening odour 
of flower-de-luce lilies in the bed by the entrance. 

There is, of course, little reason why the plays performed should be specifically 
those with outdoor settings. The many descriptions of nature which make them 
seem appropriate were actually applied to create outdoor atmosphere in a theatre. 
Elizabethan authors had no floodlighting with which to supplement a setting sun, 
nor could dawn be simulated half an hour after. The use of linked poles, in Comus, 
shows how very little is needed to indicate change of scene, and such a simple device 
as the tiered-galleries used in the Tower pageant would overcome all but the most 
obstinate of “‘ interiors.” hs 

Still, the point is not what is not done, but what is done. Not that Chloridia 
is dull, but that we should have been able to see it, and if the success of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream prevents us from seeing A Winter’s Tale this summer, 
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it increases the likelihood of our seeing it next. The fact remains that the Open- 
Air Theatre, with rugs for the audience and electrically-heated turf for the actors, 
with a beer-garden for hot nights and an auditorium-tent for rainy, has beaten the 
English climate and become, with Glyndebourne, Malvern, the Gate and the 
Embassy theatres, one of the re-vitalisers of English drama. <4 


EW THEATRE; NOAH (Translated by Arthur Wilmurt from the French 
Ne André Obey). 

Ancient and scriptural stories have long been the subject of modern and some- 
times very unscriptural handling. Adam and Eve, Herod and Salome, the 
adventures of Tobit, have all been the subjects of drama in English. It has been 
left for a French author to seize on the possibilities of the second birth 
of the world and its first death as the motif of a play which is neither comedy nor 
tragedy nor satire but contains the elements, and some of the best elements, of all three. 

The Noe of Monsieur Obey in the original as given by the Compagnie de Quinze 
was a vivid sharp-edged affair with the satirical note strongly underlined, the modern 
parallels more apparent and the general atmosphere one of brilliance in dialogue 
and feeling no less than in a masterpiece of collective acting. A scintillating, titillat- 
ing intellectually vital affair with Noah as the “‘ believer who alone can blaspheme,”’ 
a completely religious cynic on the terms of a man of the world with his Maker, 
also a clearly mundane as well as celestial Being. 

The English Noah partakes much more of the qualities of Job, he is on the whole 
resigned as well as credulous and he has a thoroughly Britannic distrust of the scientific 
approach to any natural phenonema. He is certainly on familiar and delightfully 
naive terms with God but they are rather the relations of a good child towards a 
well-loved father, one who may be chaffed and even affectionately tweaked but 
always within well-defined limits and with a due sense of the disparity in their 
positions. The Noah of Mr. John Gielgud, a powerful and extremely intelligent 
piece of acting, is in turns a Victorian papa and his small son. He plays the Patriarch 
with great fire and ferocity towards his erring neighbours, whom he curses with a 
truly Puritan savagery, and his sons, whom he rules till the combination of old age 
and adverse circumstances prove too much for him and he is saved from open 
abdication only by the episode of the Dove rightly characterised by Ham as a 
theatrical tour de force. It is one of the strong points of Noah’s part that the audience 
can both sympathise with Ham and yet an instant later be swept away with Noah 
when he declaims against the vandalism which destroys this one perfect moment 
of the harbinger’s return by senseless and raucous mirth. Noah in English is above 
all a sympathetic, a truly pathetic character. The appeal is to the pathos of infantile 
associations, to the tragedy of being left alone on top of the world in fact, but out of 
the world in that last dreadful isolation, prototype of the final isolation which must 
come to us all before our death, it is in this entirely emotional appeal that the 
strength of the English version of Noah is predominant. 

The difficulties of translation have been successfully surmounted by this shifting 
of appeal without in any way lessening or slurring it. There is nothing facile or 
banal in the English play, the essential values of Obey remain. 

Which version is to be preferred must remain a matter of taste and temperament 
but the English one is at least a worthy contribution to the long series of English 
Biblical plays which began in the twelfth century and has continued in spite of 
censorial bans until the present day. 
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(Based on the material of a report to the All-Union Creative Conference 
on Cinematographic Questions, Moscow, January 1935.) 
By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Translated by Ivor Montagu) 


VEN that old veteran Heraclitus observed that no man can bathe 
twice in the same river. Similarly no aesthetic can flourish on 
one and the same set of principles at two different stages in its 
development. Especially when the particular aesthetic concerned 
happens to relate to the most mobile of the arts, and when the division 
between the epochs is the succession of two Five-Year periods in the 
mightiest and most notable job of construction in the world—the job of 
building the first Socialist state and society in history. From which 
it is obvious that our subject is here the aesthetic of film, and in particular 
the aesthetic of film in the Soviet land. That land in which, in Stalin’s 
words, cinematography has been designated the most notable of the arts. 
During the last few years a great upheaval has taken place in the Soviet 
cinema. This upheaval is, first and foremost, ideological and thematic. 
The high-water mark of the blossoming of the silent cinema was 
attained under the broadly expansive slogan of mass, the “‘ mass-hero ” 
and methods of cinematographic portrayal directly derivative therefrom, 
rejecting narrowly dramaturgical conceptions in favour of epos and lyrism, 
with ‘“‘ type” and episodic protagonists in place of individual heroes 
and the consequently inevitable principle of montage as the guiding 
principle of the film expressiveness. But during the last few years—the 
first years, that is, of the Soviet sound-cinema—the guiding principles 
have changed. ; 
From the former all-pervading mass imagery of movement and experi- 
ences of the masses, there begin at this stage to stand out individual 
hero-characters. Their appearance is accompanied by a change in the 
construction of the works in which they appear. ‘The former epical quality 
and its characteristic giant scale begin to contract into constructions 
closer to dramaturgy in the narrow sense of the word, to a dramaturgy, 
in fact, of more traditional stamp and much closer to the occidental 
cinema than the pictures that once declared war to the death against 
its very principles and methods. The best films of the most recent period 
(‘‘ Chapayev ”, for example) have none the less succeeded in partially 
preserving the epical quality of the first period of Soviet cinema develop- 
ment, with larger and happier results. But the majority of films have 
almost completely lost that luggage, comprised of principle and form, 
which determined in its day the specific and characteristic quality of face 
of the Soviet cinema, a quality not divorced from the newness and un- 
usualness it bore as reflection of the unusual and never-heretofore-existing 
land of the Soviets, its strivings, aims, ideals and struggles. 
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To many it seems that the progressive development of the Soviet 
cinema has stopped. They speak of retrogression. This is, of course, wrong. 
And one important circumstance is underestimated by the fervent 
partisans of the old silent Soviet cinema, who now gaze bewilderedly 
as there appears Soviet film after film which in so many respects are 
formally similar to the occidental. If in many cases these must indeed 
be observed the dulling of that formal brilliance to which the occi- 
dental friends of our films had become accustomed, this is the 
consequence of the fact that our cinematography, in its present stage, 
is entirely absorbed in another sphere of investigation and deepening. 
A measure of hold-up in the further development of the forms 
and means of film expressiveness has appeared as an inevitable 
consequence of the diversion of investigation into another direction, 
a diversion recently and still obtaining: into the direction of deepening 
and broadening the thematic and ideological formulation of questions 
and problems within the content of the film. It is not accidental that pre- 
cisely at this period, for the first time in our cinematography, there 
begin to appear the first finished images of personalities, not just of 
any personalities, but of the finest personalities : the leading figures of 
leading Communists and Bolsheviks. Just as from the revolutionary 
movement of the masses emerged the sole revolutionary party, that of 
the Bolsheviks, which heads the unconscious elements of revolution and 
leads them towards conscious revolutionary aims, so the film images of the 
leading men of our times begin during the present period to crystallise 
out of the general-revolutionary mass-quality of the earlier type of film. 
And the clarity of the Communist slogan rings more definitely, replacing 
the general-revolutionary slogan. 

The Soviet cinema is now passing through a new phase—a phase of 
yet more distinct Bolshevisation, a phase of yet more pointed ideological 
and essential militant sharpness. A phase historically logical, natural and 
rich in fertilising possibilities for the cinema, as most notable of arts. 

This new tendency is no surprise, but a logical stage of growth, rooted 
in the very core of the preceding stage. Thus one who is perhaps the most 
devoted partisan of the mass-epical style in cinema, one whose name is 
forever fast-linked to the “‘ mass ’-cinema—the author of these lines— 
is subject to precisely this same process in his penultimate film—‘ The 
Old and The New,’* where Marta Lapkina appears already as an excep- 
tional individual protagonist of the action. 

The task, however, is to make this new stage sufficiently synthetic. 
To ensure that, in its march towards new conquests of ideological depths, 
it not only does not lose the perfection of the achievements already attained, 
but advances them ever forward towards new and as yet unrealised 
qualities and means of expression. To raise form once more to the level 
of ideological content. 


—_—.. eee 
* Called in England ‘‘ The General Line.”—Tr. 
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Being engaged at the moment on the practical solution of these problems 
in the new film “ Bezhin Meadow,” only just begun, I should like to set 
out here a series of cursory observations on the question of the problem 
of form in general. 

The problem of form, equally with the problem of content at the present 
stage, is undergoing a period of most serious deepening of principle. 
The lines which follow must serve to show the direction in which this 
problem is moving and the extent to which the new trend of thought 
in this sphere is closely linked in evolution to the extreme discoveries 
on this path made during the peak period of our silent cinema. 

Let us start at the last points reached by the theoretical researches of 
the stage of Soviet cinema above referred to (1924-1929). 

It is clear and undoubted that the ze plus ultra of those paths was the 
theory of the “ intellectual cinema.”’ 

This theory set before it the task of “* restoring emotional fullness to the 
intellectual process.” This theory engrossed itself as follows, in trans- 
muting to screen form the abstract concept, the course and halt of concepts 
and ideas—without intermediary. Without recourse to story, or invented 
plot, in fact directly—by agency of the image-composed elements shot. 
This theory was a broad, perhaps even a too broad, generalisation of a 
series of possibilities of expression placed at our ees, by the methods 
of montage and its combinations. The theory of intellectual cinema 
represented, as it were, a limit, the reductio ad paradox of that hypertrophy 
of the montage conception with which film aesthetics were permeated 
during the period of blossoming of Soviet silent cinematography as a 
whole and my own work in particular. 

Recalling the “ establishment of the abstracted concept ”’ as the frame- 
work of the possible products of the intellectual cinema, as the basic 
foundation of its film canvasses ; and acknowledging that the movement 
forward of the Soviet cinema is now following other aims, namely the 
demonstration of such conceptual postulates by agency of concrete actions 
and living persons as we have noted above, let us see what can and must 
be the further fate of the ideas expressed at that time. _ ; 

Is it then necessary to jettison all the colossal theoretical and creative 
material, in the turmoil of which was born the conception of the intellectual 
cinema ? Has it proved only a curious and exciting paradox, a fata morgana 
of unrealised compositional possibilities? Or has its paradoxicality 
proved to lie not in its essence, but—in the sphere or its application, so 
that now, after examining some of its principles, it may emerge that, 
in new guise, with new usage and new application, the postulates then 
expressed have played and may still continue to play a highly positive. 
part in the theoretical grasping, understanding and mastering of the 
mysteries of the cinema aT 

The reader, doubtless, has already guessed that this is precisely how 
we incline to consider the situation, and all that follows will serve to. 
demonstrate, perhaps only in broad outline, exactly what we understand 
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by it, and use now as a working basis, and which, as a working hypothesis 
in questions of the culture of film form and composition, is fortified more 
and more into a complete logical conception by everyday practice. 

I should like to begin with the following consideration : 

It is exceedingly curious that certain theories and points of view which 
in a given historical epoch represent an expression of scientific knowledge, 
in a succeeding epoch decline as science, but continue to exist as possible 
and admissible not in the line of science but in the line of art and imagery. 

If we take mythology, we find that at a given stage mythology is nothing 
else than a complex of current knowledge about phenomena, chiefly 
related in imagery and poetic language. All these mythological figures, 
which at the best we now regard as allegorical material, at some stage 
represented an image-compilation of knowledge of the cosmos. Later, 
science moved on from imagery narratives to concepts, and the store of 
former personified-mythological nature-symbols continued to survive as 
a series of scenic images, a series of literary, lyrical and other metaphors. 
At last they become exhausted even in this capacity and vanish into 
the archives. Consider even contemporary poetry, and compare it with 
the poetry of the eighteenth century. 

Another example: take such a postulate as the a-priority of the idea, 
spoken of by Hegel in relation to the creation of the world. At a certain 
stage this was the summit of philosophical knowledge. Later, the 
summit was overthrown. Marx turns this postulate heels upon head in the 
question of the understanding of real actuality. However, if we consider 
our works of art, we do in fact have a condition that almost looks like 
the Hegelian formula, because the idea-satiation of the author, his subjec- 
tion to prejudice by the idea, must determine actually the whole course 
of the art-work, and if every element of the art-work does not represent 
an embodiment of the initial idea, we shall never have as result an art- 
work realised to its utmost fullness. It is of course understood that the 
artist’s idea itself is in no way spontaneous or self-engendered, but is a 
socially-reflected mirror-image, a reflection of social reality. But from 
the moment of formation within him of the viewpoint and idea, that idea 
appears as determining all the actual and material structure of his creation 
the whole created ‘‘ world ”’ of his creation. 
_ Suppose we take another field—“ Lavater’s physiognomy.” This in 
its day was regarded as an objective scientific system. But physiognomy 
is now no science. Lavater was already laughed at by Hegel, though 
Goethe, for example, still collaborated with Lavater, if anonymous! 
To Goethe must be assigned the authorship of, for example, a phvaioes 
nomical study devoted to the head of Brutus. We do not attribute to 
physiognomy any objective scientific value whatsoever, but the moment 
we require, in course of the all-sided representation of character denoting 
some type, the external characterisation of a countenance, we immediatel 
start using faces in exactly the same way as Lavater did. We do so peesaae 
in such a case it is important to us tv create first and foremost an impression, 
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the subjective impression of an observer, not the objective co-ordination 
of sign and essence actually composing character. In other words, the 
viewpoint that Lavater thought scientific is being ‘‘ exhausted ” by us 
in the arts, where it is needed in the line of imagery. 

What is the purpose of examining all this? Analagous situations occur 
sometimes among the methods of the arts, and sometimes it occurs that 
the characteristics which represent logic in the matter of construction 
of form are mistaken for elements of content. Logic of this kind is, as a 
method, as a principle of construction fully permissible, but it becomes 
a nightmare if this same method, this logic of construction, is regarded 
simultaneously as an exhaustive content. 

You will perceive already whither the matter is tending, but I wish 
to cite one more example, from literature. The question relates now to one 
of the most popular of all literary genres—the detective story. What the 
detective story represents, of which social formations and tendencies it 
is the expression, this we all know. On this subject Gorki recently spoke 
sufficiently at the Congress of Writers. But of interest is the origin of some 
of the characteristics of the genre, the sources from which derives the 
material that has gone towards creation of the ideal vessel of the detective 
story form of embodiment of the given aspects of bourgeois ideology. 

It appears that the detective novel counts among its forerunners, aiding 
it to reach full bloom at the beginning of the 19th century, Fenimore 
Cooper—the novelist of the North American redskins. From the ideo- 
logical point of view, this type of novel, exalting the deeds of the colonisers, 
follows entirely the same current as the detective novel in serving as one 
of the most pointed forms of expression of private-property ideology. 
To this testified Balzac, Hugo, Eugene Sue, who produced a good deal 
in this literary-composition model from which later was elaborated the 
regular detective novel. 

Recounting in their letters and diaries the inspirational images which 
guided them in their story constructions of chase and flight (“ Les Mise- 
rables,” “ Vautrin,” “The Wandering Jew”), they all write that the 
prototype that attracted them was the dark forest background of Fenimore 
Cooper, and that they had wished to transplant this dark forest and the 
action within it from the labyrinth of the virgin backwoods of America to 
the dark forests of the alleys and byways of Paris. The collection of 
clues derives from the methods of the “‘ Pathfinders ” whom this same 
Fenimore Cooper portrayed in his works. y 

Thus the image “‘ dark forest ” and the technique of the “‘ pathfinder 
from Cooper’s works serve the great romanticists such as Balzac and 
Hugo as a sort of initial metaphor for their intrigue of detection and 
adventure constructions within the maze of Paris. They contribute 
also to formalising as a genre those ideological tendencies which lay at the 
base of the detective novel. Thus is created a whole independent type of 
story construction. But, parallel with this use of the “ heritage” of 
Cooper, we see yet another sort: the type of literal transplantation. 

N 
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Then we have indeed ripe incongruity and nightmare. Paul Feval has 
written a novel in which redskins do their stuff in Paris and a scene occurs 
where three Indians scalp a victim in a cab ! 

I cite this example in order to return once more to the intellectual 
cinema. The specific quality of the intellectual cinema was proclaimed 
to be the content of the film. The trend of thoughts and the movement 
of thoughts were represented as the exhaustive basis of everything that 
transpired in the film, i.e. a substitute for the story. Along this line— 
exhaustive replacement of content—it does not justify itself. And in 
sequel perhaps to the realisation of this, the intellectual cinema has 
speedily grown a new conception of a theoretical kind : the intellectual 
cinema has acquired a little successor in the “‘ theory of the inner mono- 
logue.” 

The theory of the inner monologue warmed to some extent the aesthetic 
abstraction of the flow of concepts, by transposing the problem into the 
more story-ish line of the portrayal of the hero’s emotions. During the 
discussions on the subject of the inner monologue, there was made none 
the less a tiny reservation, to the effect that this inner monologue could 
be used to construct things and not only for picturing the inner monologue.* 
Just a tiny little catch admitted in parentheses, but it contains the crux 
of the whole affair. These parentheses must be opened immediately. And 
herein lies the principal matter with which I wish to deal. 

Which is—the syntax of inner speech as opposed to that of uttered. 
Inner speech, the flow and sequence of thinking unformulated into the 
logical constructions in which uttered, formulated thought are expressed, 
has a special structure of its own. This structure is based on a quite distinct 
series of laws. What is remarkable therein, and why I am discussing it, is 
that the laws of construction of inner speech turn out to be precisely 
those laws which lie at the foundation of the whole variety of laws govern- 
ing the construction of the form and composition of art-works. And there 
is not one formal method that does not prove the spit and image of one 
or another law governing the construction of inner speech, as distinct from 
the logic of uttered speech. Otherwise it would be without effect and void. 

We know that at the basis of form creation lie sensual and image thought 
processes. Inner speech is precisely at the stage of image-sensual structure, 
not yet having attained that logical formulation with which speech clothes 
itself before stepping out into the open. It is noteworthy that, just as logic 
obeys a whole series of laws in its constructions, so, equally, this inner 
speech, this sensual thinking, is subject to no less clear-cut laws and 
structural peculiarities. These are known and, in the light of the considera- 
tions here set out, represent an inexhaustible storehouse, as it were, of 
laws for the construction of form, the study and analysis of which have 
immense importance in the task of mastering the “‘ mysteries” of the 
technique of form. 

a SS ies Ee eee 

* See my article “‘ Cinema with Tears ” in the magazine Close-up —S.M.E. 
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For the first time we are placed in possession of a firm storehouse of 
postulates, bearing on what happens to the initial thesis of the theme 
when it is translated into a chain of sensory images. The field for study 
in this direction is colossal. The point is that the forms of sensual, pre- 
logical thinking, which are preserved in the shape of inner speech among 
the peoples who have reached an adequate level of social and cultural 
development, at the same time also represent in mankind at the dawn of 
cultural development norms of conduct in general, i.e. the laws according 
to which flow the processes of sensual thought are equivalent for them to 
a “ habit logic ” of the future. In accordance with these laws they construct 
norms of behaviour, ceremonials, customs, speech, expressions, etc., and, 
if we turn to the immeasurable treasury of folklore, of out-lived and still 
living norms and forms of behaviour preserved by communities still 
at the dawn of their development, we find that, what for them has 
been or still is a norm of behaviour and custom-wisdom, turns out to be 
at the same time precisely what we employ as “artistic methods ” and 
“technique of formalisation ” in our art-works. I have no space to discuss 
in detail the question of the early forms of thought process. I have no 
opportunity here to picture for you its basic specific characteristics, 
which are a reflection of the exact form of the early social organisation 
of the communal structures. I have no time to pursue the manner in 
which, from these general postulates, are worked out the separate charac- 
teristic marks and forms of the construction of representations. I will 
limit myself to quoting two or three instances exemplifying this principle, 
that one or other given element in the practice of form-creation is at the 
same time an element of custom-practice from the stage of development 
at which representations are still constructed in accordance with the 
laws of sensual thinking. I emphasize here, however, that such construc- 
tion is not of course in any sense exclusive. On the contrary, from the very 
earliest period there obtains simultaneously a flow of practical and logical 
experiences, deriving from the practical labour processes ; a flow that 
gradually increases on the basis of them, discarding these earlier forms 
of thinking and embracing gradually all the spheres not only of labour, 
but also of other intellectual activities, abandoning the earlier forms to 
the sphere of sensual manifestations. is 

Consider, for example that most popular of artistic methods, the so- 
called pars pro toto. The power of its effectiveness is known to everyone. 
The pince-nez of the surgeon in ‘“‘ The Battleship Potemkin ” are firmly 
embedded in the memory of anyone who saw the film. The method consisted 
in substituting the whole (the surgeon) by a part (the pince-nez), which 
played his role, and, it so happened, played it much more sensual-inten- 
sively than it could have been played even by a repeated portrayal of the 
surgeon. It so happens that this method is the most typical example of 
a thinking form from the treasury of early thought processes. At that 
stage we were still without the unity of the whole and the part as we 
now understand it. At that stage of non-differentiated thinking the part 
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is at one and the same time also the whole. There is no unity of part and 
whole, but instead obtains an objective identity in representation of whole 
and part. It is immaterial whether it be part or whole—it plays invariably 
the role of aggregate and whole. This takes place not only in the simplest 

ractical fields and actions, but immediately appears as soon as you emerge 
tem the limits of the simplest ‘‘ objective ” practice. Thus, for example, 
if you receive an ornament containing a bear’s tooth, it signifies that the 
whole bear has been given to you, or, what in these conditions signifies 
the same thing,* the strength of the bear as a whole. In the conditions 
of actual practice such a proceeding would be absurd. No-one, having 
received a button off a suit, would imagine himself to be dressed in the 
complete suit. But as soon even as we move over into the sphere in which 
sensual and image constructions play the decisive role, into the sphere 
of artistic constructions, the same pars pro toto begins immediately to 
play a tremendous part for us as well. ‘The pince-nez, taking the place 
of a whole surgeon, not only completely fill his rédle and place, but do 
so with a huge sensual-emotional increase in the intensity of the impression, 
to an extent considerably greater than could have been obtained by another 
portrayal of the surgeon as a whole ! 

As you perceive, for the purposes of a sensual artistic impression, we 
have used, in capacity of a compositional method, one of those laws of 
early thinking which, at their appropriate stages, appear as the norms 
and practice of everyday behaviour. We made use of a construction of 
a sensual thinking type, and as result, instead of a “‘ logico-informative ” 
effect, we receive from the construction actually an emotional sensual 
effect. We do not register the fact that the surgeon has drowned, we 
emotionally react to the fact through a definite compositional presentation 
of this fact. 

It is important to note here that what we have analysed in respect to 
the use of the close-up, in our example of the surgeon’s pince-nez, is not 
a method characteristic only of the cinema alone and specific to it. It 
equally has a methodological place and is employed in, for example, 
literature. “ Pars pro toto” in the field of literary form is what is known 
to us under the term synecdoche. 

Let us indeed recall the definition of the two kinds of synecdoche. 
The first kind: this kind consists in that one receives a presentation of 
the part instead of the whole. 'This in turn has a series of sorts :— 

(1). Singular instead of plural. 
(“ The Son of Albion reaching for freedom ”’ instead of ‘“‘ The 
sons of, etc.”’) 
(2). Collective instead of composition of the clan. 


(“ Mexico enslaved by Spain” instead of “‘ the Mexicans 
enslaved.’’) 
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* A differentiated concept of “strength ” outside the concrete specific bearer of that 
strength equally does not exist at this stage —S.M.E. 
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(3). Part instead of whole. 
(“‘ The master’s eye.’’) 
(4). Definite instead of indefinite. 
(“ A hundred times we say.”’) 

The second series of synecdoches consists in the whole instead of the 
part. But, as you perceive, both kinds and all the sorts of subdivision are 
subject to one and the same basic condition. Which condition is—the 
identity of the part and the whole and hence the “ equivalence,” the 
equal significance in substitution of one by the other. 

No less striking examples of the same occur in paintings and drawings, 
where two colour spots and a flowing curve give a complete sensual replace- 
ment of a whole object. 

What is of interest here is not this list itself, but the fact that is con- 
firmed by the list. Namely, that we are dealing here not with specific 
methods, particular to this or that art-form, but first and foremost with 
a specific course and condition of embodied thinking—sensual thinking, 
for which the given structure is a law. In this special, synecdoche, use 
of the “ close-up,”’ in the colour-spot and curve, we have but particular 
instances of the operation of this law of pars pro toto, characteristic of 
sensual thinking, dependent upon whatever art-form in which it happens 
to be functioning for its purpose of embodiment of the basic ideological 
scheme. 

(To be continued in December issue.) 
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HEY are trying to stampede us into colour. They are telling us that 

film-production will be “ revolutionised ” by colour as it was by sound. 

But there is little comparison between the two and for this reason state- 

ments about colour, made by those interested in its adoption, should not 
be taken too literally. 

Sound brought another sense into play—that of hearing. Colour does not. The 
appeal of colour is visual, as has always been that of films. By the end of Becky 
Sharp, you can forget that the picture is coloured. You could never forget that 
The Singing Fool was a singie. Colour can either add to or detract from the 
primary appeal of films, but it can never provide another appeal, to cut across. — 

For this reason, statements about colour, made by those interested in its adoption, 
should not be taken too literally. We shall have colour, of course. I for one cannot 
see why we should object. It will have to be better and we shall have to get used to 
it. But it will not make so very much difference. Good films will be better, bad worse, 
and the proportion of those in between may be finally greater. But colour will not 
upset the established principles of production as did sound. The die-hards say 
that we do not need colour, just as they said that we did not need sound. But we 
have learnt that sound gives us effects beyond the range of silent pictures. It should 
be obvious that colour will do the same. 

Dr. Kalmus, president of the Technicolor Company, pointed out that the rainbow 
in Disney’s Funny Bunnies could not have been done in black-and-white. 
Certain effects, certain ideas which need those effects, are essentially conceived in 
colour. Dr. Kalmus maintained that colour could not make a bad film good. The 
story had to be conceived in terms of colour, which is only a help when the film is 
above a certain standard of excellence. 

He said that the extra cost of making a film in the new three-colour Technicolor 
was about ten per cent. on a picture that would normally cost half a million dollars. 
But he did not regard that as extra expense, as the cost of colour can be nullified 
by the increase in entertainment value. He quoted here the Silly Symphonies and 
maintained that it was colour which made the original Gold-diggers film the 
“ fifth biggest box-office draw of all time.” 

Few people may remember the first Technicolor feature, The Gulf Between 
made fifteen years ago. To obtain the colour-effects, the projectionist had to keep 
two pictures simultaneously in register on the screen—which made him, in Dr. 
Kalmus’ words, “‘ a cross between an acrobat and a professor.” Douglas Fairbanks’ 
Black Pirate of 1926 was Technicolor’s next milestone. Frining and loss of focus 
was evident in that. This was due to the fact that it was a two-colour double-coated 
film. The double-coating caused “‘ jumping.” First one side would “ curl,” then the 
other, and so the film, curling this way and that, would jump. 

To-day, Becky Sharp is single-coated, so that the curling is uniform. It gives 
three primary colours, with gradations, and combinations. As it allows black, it is 
almost a four-colour system. Dr. Kalmus glossed over the fact that Technicolor 
needs arc lights in the studios, but he could not gloss over the fact that Becky 
Sharp coloured or plain, is a bad film. 

Much of this may be due to Mamoulian having to take it on after Lowell Sherman’s 
death. But the fact remains that colour did not give life to the subject. It showed 
that dresses take on a fresh importance ; what may be passable in black and white 
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will be painful, and frequently has been, in colour. It showed also a danger for 
which we must be ready—that extraneous scenes will be introduced or prolonged 
in order to give colour a chance for display. The Duchess of Richmond’s ball 
in Becky Sharp broke up in a panic, which was dealt with at length, simply in 
order to give us blue curtains blowing in the wind, people running across in bright 
dresses and officers’ cloaks streaming in scarlet over the screen. If we appreciate this, 
we criticise also the fact that a grey dress became almost lilac in close-ups. But 
above all, we criticise the literal use of colour, for it will tire instead of delight. 

Producers rarely seem willing to realise that they can use the camera’s power of 
roving, of giving in rapid succession many short scenes in a variety of places, only 
because what we see on the screen is not real. With every addition of realism, we 
can take in less. With ears having to listen, while our eyes watch, the assault on 
our perceptive organs is doubled. We could watch in an hour more than our eyes 
are normally accustomed to see because only our eyes were communicating to our 
brain. Talkies have made our ears listen, and it is because two perceptive organs 
are now at work that we find most talkies too long. We grow physically as well as 
mentally tired before the end of the picture. If our eyes must now respond to 
colour, we shall grow more tired more quickly. 

For that reason, though I like colour, I deplore its realistic use. And because 
by the end of Becky Sharp my eyes were not bothering to appreciate the colour 
any more, I found that colour did not after all make very much difference. 

But when I saw Colour Box, I saw something that I had not seen in film 
before. Instead of colour being used to reinforce the old old attempt to make me 
accept as film something theatrical, I saw colour doing something on its own. 
Making its way into my mind as colour. Not merely representation of something 
coloured, 

This film is actually an advertising short. It is made by Len Lye (whom I there- 
fore, at once asked to write) and its message is to acquaint the public with the cheaper 
rates for parcel-post. But apart from all this, it is an abstract film, and the occasional 
letterpress makes its effect, not as reading-matter, but as new shapes coming on to 
the screen. The shape and hue of the letters, and the speeds and angles at which 
they arrive, make you look at them. They follow rhythmically and so you have built 
up in your mind the message that it costs less to post parcels. You haven’t read this ; 
your looking hasn’t been broken into by reading. The letters have simply followed 
each other, and through being in speed, shape and colour, part of the film, not 
interruptions, they have made an effect to which the film leads, and round which 
it revolves. 

I have said this first, to make clear that the film does do what an advertising film 
should. But it does it because of the excellence of its design and colour. It is almost 
all colour—pure colour-design. Synchronised to a béguine, colours flow over the 
screen. Sometimes in waves, sometimes in dots, in stripes, squares, or spirals. The 
way they flow, and the colours that appear, seem determined by the music. Len 
Lye used no camera. He painted direct on to the celluloid film—rich blue, scarlet, 
green, lime-green, lemon-yellow, magenta, pink ; flower-colours and ink-colours, 
Neon and sky colours. They whirl, perfectly patterned, come near, seem to deepen 
as the music becomes more urgent, complicate as the tunes interweave, and make 
one realise, finally, that one is seeing the first ballet in film. 

Just as in ballet, the beauty of, say, a fouetté is made more perfect by the diagonal 
arabesque which we know will follow, so we feel as we watch these discs of colour 
that lines are needed to complete them—and the lines come. Lye’s use of vertical 
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lines, is one of the most satisfying things I have recently seen on the screen— 
and they are always between, always dependent on, other brilliant manipulations 
of design. Colour Box is impossible to describe. I have done my best by suggest 
ing colour-choreography, I will add dance-design; but impression means more 
than description, and this is the first abstract film of so good a pattern that one felt 
it was too short. It seems to me that it is on these lines that colour should be used. 
Such a use won’t become general, but it is perhaps interesting that an advertising 
film should show what colour means, and that the G.P.O., an official English body, 
should have sponsored so early a use of colour, in an abstract advertising film made 


without cameras. 
Rae 


TALKIES ON TRAINS 


N Paris, there are nickelodeons on the station platforms. In London there have 

for some time been news-reel theatres at Victoria and Waterloo (the latter 

having a mirror screen). The London and North Eastern Railway have now 

gone a step further and introduced a cinema-coach on their 10.10 express to 
Leeds. For one shilling, you may therefore see an hour’s programme of films as 
you travel north from London. 

The coach has a raked floor, seats for forty, and carries a uniformed attendant. 
The films, as well as the equipment, are supplied by Pathé and consist of travelogues, 
news-reels, etc. Projection is quite clear and it is often possible to hear quite a lot. 
The main trouble is that if you sit near the screen, the picture’s fuzzy, and if you sit 
at the back, the sound is indistinct. But the drawback one expected to find is absent ; 
one has no sense of giddiness, even when travelling back to the engine. There are 
no windows to the coach, and so the country is completely forgotten. The train at 
times touches eighty miles an hour. Since the screen is always blank for half the 
duration of a picture, statisticians may work out a gay sum as to how far a gesture 
begun at Peterboro’ would be in miles from its commencement. Poets may also 
be pleased to contemplate that the hand once raised in Birmingham, removes a 
hat at Crewe. But the majority of people are unlikely to want to look at pictures of 
other countries when they are travelling, even to Leeds. And if they did, they might 
think Norway or Cuba were better places to reach and decide that they didn’t really 
want to travel in England at all; which would be hard on the L.N.E.R. 

Children, however, should find it exciting to stand up for the playing of the 
National Anthem, which marks the end of the programme, at eighty miles an hour. 


Roi. 
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COLOUR AND THE BOX-OFFICE 


By LEN LYE 


LL films are reality recreated to give pleasure. The differences 
are in the different degrees of ability to satisfy different kinds 
of pleasure. Colour is to be talked of here simply as a treatment 
analogous to the orchestration of musical material. 


When sound films came along, the die-hards moaned that sound was 
an excuse for overdone emphasis all round and tended to spoil any 
subtlety achieved by pure visual presentation. Now here is colour for 
films, and the safety of black-and-white is lost. But this ought to be a 
great relief, for from now on, until a dull, fixed common denomination 
of appeal is reached with colour, there will be the interest of seeing what 
is fluked, applied, and generally achieved. So we are grateful to colour 
for the temporary fillip it gives to the dull box-office level of technique 
of the recent best black-and-whites, in which film technique has nothing 
much new to show off. 

Films should have nothing to do with straight realism. If the fatalistic 
construction of a theme is convincingly presented, it is reality enough 
to the mind of an audience. Colour can be used as part of the construction 
of this recreated reality. Though we know that all tones of light in reality 
are colour, and though we may react with unconscious pleasure to crisp 
or subtle combinations of colours, in nature we don’t actually notice 
them unless we make a mental note of them. We know that on films 
we can’t avoid making a mental note of the focal point of what is pre- 
sented to us on the screen. Whatever is in focus as the dominant factor 
on a screen can’t be avoided. If the focal point is also in colour, colour 
will definitely register without our having to make a personal note of it. 
The effect is as if someone pointed out colour to us personally. 

The main thing that seems to be necessary is to portray in visual 
imagery the purest pleasure to the audience, who, having retired from 
reality, have entered a cinema to live in a re-created world where they 
can have all sorts of adventures, sing all-sorts of songs and visit all sorts 
of places. The sky may be violet, the grass blue, the clouds green, any- 
thing, so long as the colour increases the pleasure. 

Probably it will always be in musicals that we shall see the most un- 
restricted uses of colour, just as it is in them that we have seen the most 
unrestricted uses of camera-technique, i.e., trickery, or unrealism, or 
mental magic, or no trouble to dream, whatever it may be called. There 
are at least two reasons for this—that musicals come nearest to a state- 
ment of pure personal happiness, and that musicals can borrow on equal 
terms theatrical presentation, by which, say, flames painted on cards and 
stuck on a prop house can mean that the house is on fire; or Nellie 
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Wallace can convincingly obtain water from a pump painted on a back- 
cloth. This theatrical realism is pure communicative imagery, and it is 
only in musical films that there is any attempt to equal it. 

Alack and alas, there has never been a good musical film, but the 
general use of colour may cause an improvement. The terrific over- 
statement of colour, as seen in the first colour films, created a nice unreal 
world, but not convincingly, and it will always be the responsibility of 
the art director and the director to clean things up a bit. Precision of 
statement must be achieved in various ways, and under-emphasis is as 
important as over-emphasis, if both are balanced nicely. ‘This means 
that the art director must join, just as usefully as the cameraman, script 
director, music director, and film director, in the creative work necessary 
for a good colour film. 
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WALT DISNEY and RENE CLAIR 


(Interviewed) 


| fe Disney alone through the offices of an enlightened colleague and his own 
manager. This interview occurred because I walked through a door pointed out 
to me, waited, put ash in an umbrella stand, and then leapt into a mirrored 
bedroom, furnished mainly with tripods and wardrobe-trunks. There was also a 
large Mickey Mouse, but I didn’t mention that. I myself felt rather like a mouse, 
told there was good cheese to be had through a certain wainscot, three gnawings to 
the right. But I didn’t say that to Disney. He is rather tired of that mouse. Not 
in so many words. He says he owes everything to him (we wonder if as much as 
to his artists ?). But Mickey is, as it were, an affectionate memory. How they do 
echo. And, like telephone calls from well-meaning friends, prevent one from getting 
on with one’s work. 

Disney says sadly, that Mickey now has to behave. He never did. In the old days 
(which some of us still remember) Mickey was as metaphysical as that felicitous 
cat he finally chased out of films. Not so now. His logic is literal. He is matter-of- 
fact. Disney foresaw this, and before we grew tired of him (about four years back) 
swung his fantasy into the Silly Symphonies. The silly are, of course, those who 
don’t think they’re symphonic. 

Mickey now is not poetry, but verse. That is because the womens’ clubs of America 
have taken hold of him. They welcomed certain aspects of that mouse, refused 
others. Mickey therefore, has become limited in personality. His monogram (we, 
not Disney, suggest) is M.M.C.A. For that reason his creator finds him too limited 
for full-length films, and though I didn’t have time to ask him, I hazard that it 
is for that reason that he has appeared at last in colour. 

Meanwhile, Disney has other favourites. One is Donald Duck. He thinks he will 
grow on us, and he is happy to have someone who can be irresponsible, rude, ribald 
and all that Mickey was before he became Uncle Sam’s best “ G ” man. Ambrose 
the kitten is not a favourite, but there are some little wolves, almost as bad as their 
father, and Cock Robin, who will appear in a cartoon-commentary on murder 
melodramas. Disney does not fret over his imitators. He denies them that name, 
says they just ‘‘ follow the trend ” and then turns round to burlesque it. He would 
have liked to have made Puss In Boots; he always enjoyed running fairy-tales 
together and could have put in Dick Whittington but someone else made it first. 
So he thought of something new. He thought first of mythological movies, 
The Goddess of Spring and The Golden Touch. But he didn’t like them very much, 
neither did his audiences, so he thought of something else. ; 

He will next make Snow White. By the time this appears, he will have begun. 
It will run for over an hour, and he will make no attempt to parallel living actors. 
His plans after that are uncertain. Mickey’s next film is to be The Garden, in 
which the bugs he is trying to suppress rise up and chase him. But Disney’s chief 
interest now is with colour, and the less literal symphonies give him more scope 
for colour. His problem is to find stories that are universally known, for his pictures 
appear in French, Spanish and Italian translations, as well as in their English- 
speaking originals. 

Pais frst cae were of hens and cows, for advertisements. Then he made a 
fairy-tale cartoon of Red Riding Hood. Seven others were made, the firm went 
bankrupt and Disney set about earning enough money to reach Hollywood. For 
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the next four years, he made sixty cartoons. He then invented a Rabbit, called Oswald. 
Disney made twenty-six pictures of Oswald who has since been continued by other 
artists. It was the need for a fresh character that caused Mickey, christened Mortimer, 
to be made. But Disney’s first Hollywood film was of a girl, a real girl, who lived 
in a cartoon-world. She was called Alice. In view of this and remembering 
Red Riding Hood, noticing how the fantasy that once informed Mickey now fills the 
Silly Symphonies, I think it seems possible that Disney’s future, and best work, 
may lie in that direction. In the direction, that is, not of comic-strip caricature, but 
of mobile design. He is not unrelated to Breughel. His concern now is with colour, 
with elimination of defects and with increased efficiency—or, as one calls it after 
meeting him, readiness and ability to convey what is in him to express, if the Mickey 
Mouse studio and the Mickey Mouse clubs do not make him a premature Mickey 
Mouse mausoleum. 

If, when we think of gaiety on the screen, we think first of Disney, we think next 
and almost at once of René Clair. Disney’s films are more famous, because they are 
international. But though Clair’s have so far been European, that very quality has 
helped to give definition to the European cinema. 

He has now come to work in England. But whether the film he is making will be 
exactly English is to be doubted. For one thing, he has a French mind ; for another, 
American taste. Clair is one of those enthusiasts for film who have weighed Holly- 
wood and not found it utterly wanting. He does not look for what is not there. He 
admits the tawdriness, the type-casting, the short-hand jotting instead of expressive- 
ness. But the speed, the precision and the scene-per-scene economy of its best films 
he admires. When he praises the efficiency of its actresses, only those who know 
European studios, French and German as well as English, can appreciate the com- 
pliment in that word “ efficiency.” We tend to compare American unfavourably 
with Continental stars, thinking only of the Bergners, Annabellas, Gaby Morlays. 
We forget that for every one of those, there are a dozen imitators. Clair, like Charles 
Laughton, appreciates Hollywood talent and would, I think, know how to use it. 

I have begun to notice that he looks a little wistfully at that talent, for the last 
twice I have seen him he has stressed the American element. In the winter, a little 
subdued by the French reception (though that is not the word) of Le Dernier 
Milhardaire, he told me he thought it might have been a better film had he had 
an American cast to express his ideas. When I last saw him, just before he began 
work at Denham, he kept mentioning the American members of his cast, and I 
suspect that one of the reasons why he appears to be so happy in England is that 
he is working with three American players. These are Jean Parker, Noah Beery and 
Eugene Palette. Noah Beery was already in England, the other two were brought 
over especially for this film, The Glourie Ghost. Eugene Palette, well-known 
through many ‘‘ Westerns,” plays the part of the American who buys and transfers 
to America complete with ghost, a haunted castle. As for Robert Donat, Hollywood 
made him a star. 

Clair’s film,.it should be noted, has a half-American setting. The other half is 
Scottish. In short, his first English film is scarcely insular. That will save a lot of 
misunderstanding, and if his America is not quite realistic, that will not matter. 
Most English audiences will not know, and the Americans are used to their own 
films being far from true to life. He starts on his first film in England with no stone 
left unturned to make it international. The story of The Glourie Ghost may be 
called “ typical Clair.” It has been re-written and on the final version Clair himself 
collaborated with Robert Sherwood. Now that shooting has started, the film should 
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not take long. Clair usually works quickly. Le Million took only ten weeks to 
make—and Clair is still surprised at its outstanding success. The only one of his 
pictures which he would have liked to have made again is A Nous La Liberté. 

He has no special views about the use of dialogue in The Glourie Ghost. He 
plans no fancy tricks and is glad to be able to use more. Those who raved over his 
use of music, who delighted to think that he put speech in its place, will be dis- 
appointed to know that he is glad to be able to use a good deal of speech. “‘ Of course, 
it is the first time I have been able to ! Before, I have had to use music and songs, 
and I had to find ways to avoid dialogue, because much French dialogue would 
have meant the pictures could have sold only in France. But this language I make 
a picture in now means that it can be understood here and in America, and many 
places, so I can use more.” 

He is denied the services of George Perinal, who photographed most of his 
successes. Perinal is at work on Things To Come, the Wells film. But Clair has 
an American cameraman, and he has with him his assistant Albert Valentin, who 
onced edited that intellectual review Varieties and has promised later to write 
for “ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY.” So all that appeared to worry him was 
the matter of Scottish accents and the amount of bagpipe music he would be allowed 
to put in his film. He likes bagpipes very much and, when I saw him, was planning 
to open the picture with them. But that may have been changed by now. er 
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REVIEWS OF RELEASES 


ARs THIRTY-NINE STEPS. There are a great many more for British 


commercial producers to climb. But Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has surmounted 

enough to increase interest in Gaumont-British and produce a film equal 

to the many of Fritz Lang we used to run down for their sensationalism. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s new film can hardly be criticised for that, since it defeats itself 
at the outset. People who are tracking someone, don’t (save in films) stand under 
lamp-posts to avoid being seen, nor do they retreat backwards towards lighted 
windows if they are afraid of being shot from the street. Once, however, you have 
got over that, you will find it not only natural but exciting that the hero should 
meet a young woman who at once, very obligingly, tells him her life-story. She 
has to do this to get the plot going, and then she is murdered in the hero’s flat. 
The hero’s first thought is to avoid suspicion, so he bolts. Which of course centres 
suspicion upon him, and gives Mr. Hitchcock occasion for a sequence in what would 
be his best manner if, deciding to have fun with the Forth bridge, he had made it 
more certain it were the Forth bridge he were having fun with. Mr. Robert Donat, 
who has quite inexplicably met Miss Madeleine Carroll, reaches Scotland. So we 
are told. It may have been. They say reality needs artifice before it photographs 
well, and quote Dietrich to prove it. But when Shepherd’s Bush goes bucolic, it 
might do better than what looks like Nujol mists, and fruit-barrow grass over L.C.C. 
fountains. However, they trusted to our delight in seeing Miss Carroll freed from 
the clutches of The Dictator, and their trust was well-founded. Miss Carroll showed 
that, given direction of the ordinary Continental standard, she can be a lively 
young woman whose good looks give her on the screen a coldness her colouring 
denies. In directing her, Mr. Hitchcock jumped up several steps. He fell down 
others in imagining that we could believe in the unimpeded return of the hero, 
previously harrowed by police, from Scotland to London in so short a screen-time. 
But his chief fault is that he has no emotion and therefore runs into exaggeration. 
His merit, which is considerable, is that he sees things; most English directors 
are lucky if they think things. They then feel them in words, after which they expect 
to be praised for originality if they put their words into audible pictures. Mr. 
Hitchcock does not. He sees and he knows. He knows what London is. That is 
not only (as documentaries sometimes forget) what London looks like, but the 
tempo at which it heaves and breathes. Mr. Hitchcock, alone among English direc- 
tors, gets that. He has a relish for life and his relish brims over in scenes of street- 
life and crowd-life and everyday happenings which recurrence turns into unobserved 
ritual. He would make a perfect talkie of the Derby—the Frith of the films, who 
produces good Lang films long after the Lang method has ceased to do more than 
scratch wittily at a wide surface. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU. I am informed that George Arliss worked six months 
to prepare for his part in this remarkable production. In that time he is reputed to 
have read fourteen biographies, five plays, four histories, eight commentaries and 
miscellaneous books, and three novels—all dealing with Richelieu. After this, it is 
stated, “ Mr. Arliss decided there was nothing of importance which he did not 
know about the Cardinal’s life, his habits, his mental outlook, his appearance or 
his manners, and little that he did not know about the period in which his character 
lived.” That little, however—and how much more it is |—makes all the difference. 
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That and the fact that so much research would have been better suited to the 
historical expert, if there was one on this film. The sad thing is that so little shows 
of this well-meant prepara: ion. Cardinal Richelieu is easily the funniest of Mr. Arliss’ 
fancy-dress frolics. In order to “ create a truly life-like portrait of the Cardinal,” 
he “‘ submitted to no fewer than thirty tests for make-up and costume.” I am not 
unduly insensitive, and so I record with regret that the result, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was a striking resemblance to that other enduring entertainer, Charlie’s 
Aunt. “ Still running,” as the posters used to say. George Arliss is still running— 
backwards through history. His approach to its characters is also reversed, for 
whereas most actors make of themselves other people, Mr. Arliss has a con- 
siderable talent for making other people himself. What would happen if he were 
ever called on to enact the story of Narcissus, it is interesting to imagine. This 
film has not that story and is not very interesting to see. 


BARCAROLLE should make one belligerent. The story, which can be guessed 
from the first sequence, is wistful, melodramatic and outwardly retrogressive. A 
combination of two dangerous elements—Venice and the Edwardian era—produce 
a club in which prosperous men make bets about women’s virtue. The men do 
nothing but drink and the women are regarded as chattels. It seems that the film 
will touch a new top in dreariness, for the hero is one of those depressing Don Juans 
and bets that he will seduce a fellow-clubman’s unassailable wife. He is overheard 
by the husband, who calls for a duel. The stipulation is that if the “ hero ”’ fails, 
the husband will fire the first shot. We know that the husband is himself unfaithful 
and that the wife, in opposition, is distant and frozen. We expect the worst and, 
as it is all set in Carnival, with a little Offenbach thrown in, have little reason to 
suppose that it will not happen. But the wife upsets calculations. We can feel that 
her coldness is a crystallisation of emotion she has preferred not to cheapen. We 
are interested to see how the young man will be rebuffed, as he deserves to be. But 
he changes his tactics and we begin to be interested in him. His approach has finesse 
and, while it is being made, is diverted by the woman’s character. It is as if her 
vibrant quality were that of a star, thought cold because known to be distant. As 
the evening wears on (he has met her in a gondola) the young man, fallen under her 
rays, comes to flower. 

He knows he has only a few hours to live and he knows that, for the first time, 
he has fallen in love. A scene in which this comes over him, in a cheap café, while 
the woman sleeps, has spiritual dignity. Subtle also is a ceremony of casting paper 
boats into a canal. Tradition says that if the boat sinks, the lovers who threw it will 
be crossed. Among many that founder, one floats . . . but the duel takes place, 
nevertheless, the man dies because he would no longer boast of winning his bet, 
and the film reaches the end we foresaw. But it does so with a fullness that confounds 
the clichés. Pierre Richard-Willm and Edwige Feuillére have in their acting a com- 
pliance with the tides of attraction which makes the people they represent not only 
lovers, but aspects of love. There is a strength in their playing which allows a tender- 
ness to shine through the labyrinths of the story. For this reason, the film is finally 
free of that sniggering which marred Maskerade and leaves much the same 
impression as would Reunion in Vienna had it been written by Heinrich Mann. 


BABOONA. Osa is at it again! She doesn’t get into such difficulties as usual. 
But she stalks rhinos (already being chased by natives) and she sends some lions 
about their business by throwing flour at them. Her aim is not very good, but that, 
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in view of her reputed prowess with a rifle, is all the more interesting. Baboona is 
at least the fourteenth film made by the Martin Johnsons—their first was Cannibals 
of the South Seas (1912)—and perhaps because animals look much the same in 
one film as in another, they decided this time to film Africa from the air. ; 

Osa was “‘ intrepid ” here, for she landed on a lake “ alive with hippopotami 2 
(The camera had, of course, previously landed). But most of the time she was quite 
safe in her ’plane and the Johnsons think this was because they painted one like a 
zebra and the other like a giraffe. They say this reassured the animals. But if I were 
a zebra, I should not be at all reassured to see a flying giraffe and I cannot imagine 
that, as a giraffe, I should be anything but startled to have a zebra cruising about 
in the vicinity of my neck. However, the Johnsons think their painting made the 
animals feel more at home, and it is nice to know that animals are still permitted 
to feel at home in the jungle. But when I see herds of wild beasts stampeding in 
terror before low-flying ’planes, I always hope their stampede will take them to a 
white man’s town, which they will wreck in revenge. That would be a terrifying 
film, if anybody would write it. But no one will, least of all the Johnsons, who prefer 
to write “ Osa’s Ark” and ‘“‘ The Spirit of Africa”’ on their dappled ’planes. Osa 
“‘ bravely’ adopts a baby elephant, whose struggles suggest that it would have 
been better finding its mother. The scenery in which this forcible adoption took 
place was very like the backgrounds to quite dissimilar scenes in other parts of the 
film. There isn’t much variety in a jungle, so one cannot of course ”’ recognise ”’ 
one bit more than another. But that makes it nicer to find one portion familiar. 
The Johnsons give us some good tele-photography, and though there is all the 
usual stuff of tribesmen and galloping game, they are good showmen—as they 
should be, since for two years they ran a chain of nickelodeons in Kansas. Now 
they own an estate on the northern boundary of British East Africa. Perhaps one 
day we shall see that on the screen. 


R.A.F. No film in which flight plays a prominent part can fail to be effective. 
The flying scenes in this picture are some of the best that have ever been screened 
and impress the more because they are not isolated exploits of a stunt-man, but 
the routine work of Air Force pilots. Particularly brilliant is the photography of 
parachute-descents and of formation-flying. The camera also gives cynical, if un- 
conscious, commentary on that newest marine monster, the aircraft-carrier. But 
all these scenes are attached to a picture of grim significance. When each nation 
lives in terror of air-raids, it is a little difficult to be called on to delight in a force 
whose action must be to destroy, even if its aim is to defend. Moreover, the blandness 
of the dialogue in this film fails to convince that any air force is primarily concerned 
with keeping the peace. It is all very well to declare that, with the aid of bombers, 
Arabs can now be “ easily dispersed.”” Our imaginations supply another and shorter 
phrase. The film gives a good picture of the work of the men, even though some 
details of their training are glossed over. But it seems a thousand pities that so much 
energy, experiment and efficiency should not be devoted to less primitive purposes. 
The Conquest of the Air may in this way be more heartening, for the final 
impression given by R.A.F. is that man’s ability to fly has merely given him 
another element in which he may die. 


SOVIET MUSICAL FILMS 


It has lately been possible in London to see two new Russian films featuring 
music. SUMMER DAYS, which was shown by M. Maisky to his guests at a 
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reception at the Soviet embassy, has a certain interest as representing the trend 
towards gaiety. But it is, in most other respects, the least distinguished Russian 
talkie to have reached England and one is sorry to find it possible for there to be 
made in the U.S.S.R. a film which closely follows the formula that has weakened 
production in other countries. This is a very ordinary musical picture, with little 
propaganda to give it point. The heroine studies in a technical college and the hero 
is in a tanks-corps. His work is taken more seriously than it would have been at 
Elstree, but the film is a modern-dress version of that well-known romance of a 
girl with a man in uniform. Be-ribboned boxes of chocolates, love scenes on a swing 
and a waltz-finale in an orchard with apples falling, seem all to have come out of 
Aafa comedies. There is an elaborate trucking shot, when the camera recedes before 
a man and a girl climbing a long hill, leaving behind the lights and music of a 
merry-go-round, which they survey from the top. But the impression left by this 
and St. Petersburg is of disappointment that one cannot, or has not yet been able 
to, see some of the important new Soviet pictures. ST. PETERSBURG is again 
musical, but in the manner of Farewell. Two stories of Dostoievski, ‘‘ White 
Nights ” and ‘‘ Netotchka,” are used to make a drama of Russia in 1860. Igor 
Efimov is a player in the private orchestra of a tyrannical baron. The baron brings 
him out as a genius. But Efimov’s music is revolutionary and the guests are scandal- 
ised. The baron, to help his talent, gives him money, but bids him go. Efimov 
decides to win fame in St. Petersburg. He falls in with a second-hand 
orchestra on the road, spends all his money. The leader of the orchestra has no 
genius, but he works. He forges ahead where Efimov fails. Time and again he is 
frustrated because he himself is not so revolutionary as his music and so he never 
obtains the audiences that would appreciate him. It is not till the end of the film 
that Efimov is able to be glad that, when the strikers are sent to Siberia, it is his 
song they sing. The film, shown at the Academy, is much cut and badly sub-titled. 
Dobronavov, as the thwarted genius, recalls Veidt in The Student of Prague, 
but the general effect left by St. Petersburg is much the same as that of the old 
silent, Tsar and Poet, one of the Russian films I liked least. 


SHORT FILMS 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH. This is the second of Disney’s films from mythology. 
It is no more successful than the first, The Goddess of Spring. One resents 
somewhat the intrusion of hamburgers into the story of Midas ; not because it is 
burlesque, but because an opportunity for fantasy has been missed. Midas is that 
same round, roaring old man who does duty for Santa Claus, King Cole, Neptune 
and almost every old man but Falstaff, for which he is suited. On the whole, the 
best thing about this Silly Symphony is that it is the last for which Disney will 


borrow from mythology. 


DOURO, a Portuguese film made in 1932 by Manoel Oliveira, was privately 
shown by the Film Society. It deserves wider audiences, being a good example of 
the best kind of documentary. It is imaginative and interesting, giving a sense of 
the river and of those whose lives are linked to it. Modern methods and old sur- 
roundings, the mighty Luiz bridge and the rough ox-carts, speed and sluggishness, 
vaulting steel and confined cobbled streets, are blended in scenes vivid in more 


than visual contrast. This is not an impression, but an informed statement. 
fo) 
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THE FACE OF BRITAIN. Rotha follows Shipyard with a picture deploring 
among other things, the kind of town which a shipyard creates. His theme is the 
slum-legacy of the Industrial Age. Showing first the natural and rational planning 
of village and country-town, he switches to the changes made in the face of Britain 
by machines . . . instead of farms, factories ; instead of country cottage, rows of 
“dwellings” . . . backyards, slag-heaps, slums straggling in blackened confusion 
round “ hives of industry.” A little care, a little less profit for speculators, says the 
film, would have prevented the haphazard running-up of what have now become 
“areas for clearance.” Rotha is not free from a certain praising-up of the past, 
forgetting that when it was alive it was different. He looks at the villages 
from the past, but at the slums with the eye of the future. None of the evils of 
industrialism are stressed. This weakens his argument, but it is pleasing to find a 
British film which has argument, and he ends with a call for practical planning, 
urging that it is as easy to build homes fit for human beings as hovels, and demanding 
that the country, instead of being sprawled over, should be kept for refreshment. 


RUSSIAN NEWS-REEL, shown at the Soviet embassy a few hours after its 
arrival in London. It is a record of the recent tragical Russian attempt to enter the 
stratosphere. Although not remarkable in its presentation of fact, the scenes of 
preparation and take-off have a grim force, intensified by the light of subsequent 
knowledge, which sees in each gesture the last movement of a man. The reel ends 
with a short shot of the balloon after the crash. 


SEA CHANGE might have been another of those documentaries which record 
facts mainly because their directors have, ultimately, no imaginative creativeness. 
But it treats its subject with irony, tilting gently at people who to-day go by sea and 
have no change whatever, knitting, eating ices, gossiping, flirting, being bored and 
making bored jokes as scenery unrolls, unremarked. Something of the quality of 


that gay novel, Illyria, Lady gives Sea Change a wit hard to find in English 
productions. 


AUSTRIA BEAUTIFUL. Not a travelogue, but a well-conceived and well-made 
illustration of the Baroque period in Austrian architecture. Planned and directed 


by Dr. Zebenthofer, it has shape, beauty and humanity and therefore, despite its 
title, should be seen. 


B.B.C—THE VOICE OF BRITAIN. The name of this film is also unfortunate, 
and if it does give us the voice of Britain, the tones are uninspiring. Radio is a great 
and recent invention. It affects everyone ; millions depend on it for their entertain- 
ment, thousands for their livelihood. Yet few know ‘“‘ how it is done.’ This film 
does not show that. It limits itself to a day in the life of the B.B.C., beginning with 
the morning service and ending with the fade-out of the evening dance-band. In 
between, it shows talks, commentaries, vaudeville, plays and news-events being 
broadcast. Some are shown well, others not so well. It is absurd at this time of day 
to have shots of the Thames embankment accompanying the sound-track of 
I Cover the Waterfront, and it does not help very much to show us varied types of 
people listening to the same item. That is text-book technique. The performers 
recorded are the old gang—Gracie Fields, J. B. Priestley, Henry Hall— 
nothing new, nothing vital, everything middle-class and familiar. It is surprising 
that, with so much exciting material, Grierson and Legg have been able to show 
us so little that is unfamiliar. We see sound-effects—but most people know that 
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stage-thunder is metal, and rain, running water. Most people know that many 
complaints are received, that turns are censored and numbers rehearsed. The film 
concerns itself with the daily programme, but other films have already given us 
some idea of those programmes. Grierson and Legg may have been tired when 
they made this picture, or it may be that the gramophone is the best medium 
for sound-pictures. Certainly, radio has not been translated into screen-terms, 
merely illustrated. Many of the illustrations are film-shots in their own right, and 
the subtle distinction between a news-reel and a documentary has not been made. 


LAWN TENNIS. In this series such players as Perry, Miki, and Miss Heeley 
are seen, in demonstration and in play. Miss Round and Austin have each a film 
to themselves and Miss Round comes off the better. Austin gives a striking exhibi- 
tion of style but, perhaps because of too much slow motion, seems to lack strength. 
It is noticeable, also, that what he does and what the commentator says he is about 
to do are not always the same. 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. Hampered by lack of intimate material, the makers 
of this film have attempted to rush out a picture giving an idea of Lawrence’s 
Arabian campaign. Much of the three thousand odd feet is made up of authentic 
records from the Imperial War Museum. Diagrams are also called in to illustrate 
the progress of the revolt. Little is seen of Lawrence. The commentary is spoken 
by Sir Ronald Storrs, who was responsible for Lawrence’s appointment as organiser 
of the revolt, and by George Brough, who designed the motor-cycles used by 
Aircraftsman Shaw. 

Other shorts—‘‘ WAKE UP AND FEED ” (the Zoo at feeding time), ‘‘ DROIT- 
WICH ” (the building of a radio station), “ WHITE HORSES ” (a film on the 
hillside carvings of England), ‘‘ STONEHENGE”, “THE KING’S STAMP” 
(G.P.O. Film Unit). 
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LETTERS OF A NOVELIST 


THE LETTERS OF JACOB WASSERMANN TO FRAU JULIE WASSER- 
MANN. Translated by PHYLLIS AND Trevor BLewitr. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 7s. 6d. 


HE letters contained in this volume are addressed to Julie, the first wife 
of the late Jacob Wassermann, whose novels are well known in England, 
and she has contributed biographical notes. Most of the letters were 
written during their married life but a few date to the period before and 
during their engagement. They deal with everyday life in a pleasant fashion and are 
quite free from any self-conscious preoccupation with literary formulae. Wassermann 
shows in several letters the psychological insight into his own character that he used 
in the creation of the characters in his novels. Both his wife and himself were hyper- 
sensitive and it must have been difficult to adjust the balance between the life that 
they wished to lead and their surroundings at a time of world upheaval. ‘Th un- 
happy childhood of the novelist must also have been a permanent source of conflict 
for him. The many admirers of Wassermann’s work will welcome the book with 


interest. 
ALICE MODERN 


THES BES YEA RSRORSONESaLIEE 


OUT OF BOUNDS. The Education of Giles and Esmond Romilly. HamisH 
HaMILTon, 7s. 6d. 

MACHINES AND MEN. W. F. Watson. George Allen & Unwin., Ltd., 5s. 

THE MISTLETOE CHILD. Herpert Patmer. Dent. tos. 6d. 


A Cex is only one fault to be found with Out of Bounds, it states too quietly a 
record of mis-education and waste. Unlike most school documents, it contains 
little personal complaint. Both boys describe honestly, and fairly, their faults, their 
reactions to their parents and tutors, and what they feel they lacked during their 
eight or nine years at a preparatory school and at Wellington. 

People seldom stop to think how much money the inefficiency of an out-of-date 
educational system costs the tax-payer nor how far the inability to cope with modern 
conditions may plunge the country into dangerous situations. But a whole section 
of the community at present leaves school unfitted for their jobs, often neurotic, 
and quite ignorant of the complex questions of modern life that are bound to occur 
whether the boys enter a profession, a trade or some public service. Individuals are 
not isolated, even when they would wish to be, but are bound to influence a small 
or a wide circle about them. The dormitory-spirit so well described by Giles Romilly 
is a hindrance equally to the man who employs labour or who must himself work 
in a group, for the conditions of public school life will not be duplicated in the 
outside world. And the sequel to several years of such training is either the bully, 
who has at last a chance of getting his own back, if his workmen are afraid to lose 
their jobs, but who is a fruitful source of labour disputes, or else the neurotic type 
who is so weary of the whole problem of suffering that he withdraws into a fantasy- 
world away from unpleasant daily problems. 
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It has been the reviewer’s experience that the mental inertia caused by the average 
school instruction is actually worse in its after-effects than Giles Romilly describes. 
And readers who do not share the political opinions of the two brothers should 
not avoid the book on this account. The most conservative parent would object 
to the endless walks, the cramming of unrelated facts, the cold and the monotony, 
if he once realised how much his son’s chance of success in later life would be 
hampered by them. Probably the answer to the critics of this volume is not in any 
revolution but in the continual shifting of the better-paid positions from public 
schoolboys to those who have had a wider, technical training. If places such as the 
boys describe are to survive another generation it will be only if, as Giles Romilly 
writes so truly, the staff and with them the spirit of the school, are completely 
changed. 

A very different education is described in Machines and Men. The author began 
full-time work at twelve and after a brief experience in an office became a mechanic 
at the age of fifteen. By the time that he was twenty-one he had achieved his two 
ambitions, to become a trade-union member and to be paid the full journeyman’s 
rate of wages. He must have suffered innumerable hardships, he was largely self- 
taught and he was frequently obliged to tramp miles looking for a new job when 
industrial conditions were bad. But he does not record that he was unhappy nor 
does he complain of wasting hours learning by heart facts that would never be of 
future use. 

It is difficult for those most eager to learn to obtain information of conditions 
in trades and factories, but this book gives in a clear and readable manner a great 
deal of the history of working conditions in the engineering industry from 1897 to 
the present day. It is interesting to have the fact confirmed that a large and valuable 
market was lost at the beginning of the century through the refusal of English firms 
to put standardised, labour-saving machines on the market or to provide facilities 
for the purchase of standard tools. Such machines and tools had to be imported, 
chiefly from America, for nearly twenty-five years. 

There is a valuable chapter upon accident in industry, in which the author points 
out that since the beginning of the industrial era ‘‘ industry has accounted for more 
casualties through disease, accidents and death than warfare. Yet people take 
little heed of a man injured at work, whilst sympathy is always extended to the 
maimed soldier or sailor.”” There is a grim account of the first-aid outfits usually 
provided in 1900 and critics of mass production may learn with interest that it has 
greatly helped to reduce accidents because the loss of a man, if only for a few hours, 
may upset the planned sequence of operations. And again, it was in America that 
most of the first machines with enclosed gears and other safety devices were 
produced. 

The author has much to say about the advantages of the small shop, the present 
scarcity of skilled workers (he states that 75,000 skilled metal workers emigrated 
between 1920 and 1927), and he has many suggestions for the improvement of 
workshop conditions. He himself developed bronchitis due to a damp _work- 
room and was compelled to give up engineering work. A great number of books 
produced upon a given trade are dull reading for the general reader but this volume, 
while raising some controversial points, offers no difficulty even to those completely 
ignorant of tools and is besides an interesting personal record of a life that has been 
full of hardship, difficulty and industrial adventure. : 

There have been few more alarming accounts of a Victorian childhood than 
The Mistletoe Child. The author was overcome by “‘ wild, lustful desires ” after 
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reading Robinson Crusoe, desired that he might “‘ one day go to heaven and become 
an angelic spirit that I might be freed from the disgust of the W.C., and yet 
remained, he was glad to state, ‘“‘ sex-pure, enormously sex-pure, till about the age 
of eighteen.” He complains constantly of the evils of the post-war world and of his 
hatred of radio and machinery ; yet how few there are who would prefer the times 
that he describes | At least there has been a mass attack during the past few years 
against the terrors to which Mr. Palmer and his sisters were unnecessarily subjected, 
and is it so certain that the present age is as decadent as he would have us think? 
Not sixty years ago hundreds of young children were imprisoned for petty offences, 
thousands more died from preventable diseases and there was no outcry against 
war. To-day the telephone and radio have reduced loneliness and danger from 
sickness for the old and in rural districts, a strong peace movement is in existence 
and there have been many men who have given up their homes and work rather than 
agree to a system that violated their liberty of conscience. 


Mr. Palmer himself ascribes his unhappiness to a “self centred and wilful 
disposition.” He was, he writes, unusually selfish, ‘a born Conservative and yet 
in continuous rebellion against any conventions which I felt were being imposed 
upon me.” He was the son of a Wesleyan Methodist minister and the youngest 
but one of a family of several children. His father and his mother were unlike in 
everything, he tells us, except that they shared the same religious and political 
ideas. 


Any psychological clinic to-day would diagnose Mr. Palmer’s difficulties ; the 
rages that provoked him to smash everything within reach, the need to snatch at 
food until he was often sick, linked to his idea that he might be poisoned, and the 
terrors that amounted finally to auditory hallucinations. For his conflict must have 
been severe ; he frequently slept in the same room as his sisters until the age of 
eleven, he suffered constantly from violent colds and toothache and twice was 
dangerously ill with an infectious fever, and he was always trying to balance the 
warmth of his mother’s nature against the pride and austerity of his father’s mind. 
His whole childhood in fact was built up on fear ; the thought of hell, on this point 
his Methodist upbringing was only too realistic, of noises at night and the combined 
desire to watch animals being killed with a morbid horror of seeing them suffer. 

The title of the book is taken from an incident that occurred when the author was 
between two and four. He was found with his mouth full of mistletoe berries and 
it was impossible to ascertain how many he had already eaten. All concoctions given 
him to make him sick were unavailing; nor did whirling him around the room 
help. He went to sleep and woke up the next morning perfectly well. But doctors 
will realise that tremendous forces of struggle and repression must have been at 
work in a child’s mind who could first eat a substance reputed poisonous and then 
fail to respond to the normal methods of inducing sickness. 


Sentences such as “‘ Fear and discomfort ! I suffered extensively from both,” are to 
be found in almost every chapter of this autobiography. And it is perhaps the saddest 
part of the record that the author should condone so much of what must have caused 
intense suffering to children. As a document of family life during the closing years 
of the past century, it will be invaluable to psychologists, teachers and all readers 
who are working to establish a new education based upon understanding and sanity. 


BRYHER 
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POEMS OF TO-MORROW. An Anthology compiled by JANET ADAM SMITH. 
Chatto & Windus, ss. 


Ne one is expected to run for a bus in eighteenth century costume; but the 
spectacle of poets working in any but old fashions usually causes a storm of 
abuse. Yet even the most hardened verse-reader will have lately become aware of a 
new seriousness, an increased depth and breadth, about what is called “‘ modern ” 
poetry. 

Much of that has appeared in The Listener. Many of those poems are here re- 
printed, in one of the most vital and rewarding anthologies of recent years. It is, 
perhaps, natural that the lady should protest too much. She is bringing forward the 
work of writers not yet well-enough known to be widely accepted, not yet familiar 
enough to offer easy-reading for the ordinary verse-buying public. But her elaborate 
defence of modernity and experiment is in danger of defeating her own ends, since 
the only, though the real, newness of this poetry is that it matches the modern mind 
as most of the contemporary old-style does not. A certain nervousness leads her 
to make such hackneyed statements as that all material is poetic if handled by poets, 
but apart from this, her introduction is good. It begins well, ‘“‘ Often anthologies of 
contemporary verse do not represent the work of the younger writers at all.” It 
continues better—‘‘ Very few of the people who eagerly read poetry in adolescence 
maintain a serious interest in it all through their adult life. The rest may continue 
to read poetry, but do not extend the range of their reading, so that their judgments 
at forty-five are really based on what they liked at eighteen.”’ She suggests, it will 
be seen, simply but strongly the mood in which the book should be read. The poems 
are not, of course, ‘‘ of to-morrow.” Some of them are not even of to-day. But most 
of them look forward and the best are by young men who have yet to find themselves. 
In that sense, the poets themselves are of to-morrow, and that gives this book its 
virtue. To read it is to be reminded of a row of bathers entering the sea. Some 
splash, but are timid; others kick up shingle and spray. Some strike out with bold 
strokes—but tire. Others reach deep waters—and do not know how to return. But 
all have entered the sea. They refuse to paddle in pools or comb literary beaches. 
Already a few have achieved truce with the element and dart, dive, with easy 
decision. 

Readers will have their preferences. Some, their quarrels . . . either with reach- 
me-down prettiness, such as “ smooth mellifluous snow,” or with such thread-bare 
thought as : 

“ Nothing I find but beggars asking alms 
Among the crowds and shadows of the streets.” 
The unsympathetic will observe with relish that with all their talk of internal and_half- 
rhyme (a tradition as established, and leading to the same abuses, as the more often 
practised full rhyme), some of the writers are not content to leave to theme-songs 
the inadequate statement of commonplace fact : 
“The World is greater than was thought before 
And we can share more 
Because we care more.” 
John Short concludes a Lenten poem with such a piece of Yellow Bookishness as : 
‘ Seven Easter jonquils snow-bright and tall 
Dance in passion’s cemetery.” 
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But on the opposite page he can print a real and “‘ modern ” Carol, and it is for 
that he is to be commended, rather than condemned for the other. It is easy to fall, 
but one must needs have first reached some little height. It is simple to stumble, 
but it comes from progressing. There is plenty in this book that will not live. But 
there is also much that is trying to, and work by Raine, Roberts, Cameron, Madge, 
Dyment and others, shows a turning in poetry. Given time, it may become a 


direction. 
TREVOR JAMES 


VERSE" WITHOUT” TEARS 


THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY. P. Gurrey. Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. 


OETRY in schools is usually made a subject for grammatical discussion. Dr. 
Ree quotes instances from text books published as recently as 1934 in which 
poems are turned into what he aptly describes as “ grammatical fodder,” or else 
into an exercise in which children count out and list rhyme-schemes or assonances 
as if they were a problem in mathematics. It is his object, therefore, to try to help 
students and teachers of literature who may find it difficult to explain to a child 
how to make an experience of his appreciation of poetry. Dr. Gurrey attacks the 
prevalent idea that the technique is important, rather than the general effect upon 
thought and imagination and takes in turn the various parts of a poem, imagery, 
sound, idea and form, in order to suggest ways in which the new reader may be 
persuaded to experience their beauty. His chapter on rhythm and the ability to 
hear the inner sound of a poem, is particularly good. It would be pleasant to feel 
that his advice were being followed in schools; it is obvious from the general 
contempt children feel for verse that it is not. We must hope that educational 
authorities will encourage the use of this volume among their teachers. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


LOOKING IN 
TELEVIEWING. By Ernest H. Ropinson. Selwyn & Blount, 6s. 


| aS aaa is like a racehorse who dreams of working with a trademan’s cart 
and standing still every now and then. The parable of progress might be titled 
The Merchant’s Pace! The big commercial combines give the public only those 
discoveries which do not conflict with their own interests. However, the publication 
of Televiewing is a hopeful sign. For this practical book is ‘‘ everyman’s guide to 
television.” Now that we have the textbook, perhaps we will be allowed a little 
more of the practice. 

Mr. Robinson remarks we have come to accept wireless communication, and most of 
us no more consider how it works than we seek an explanation of why the room 
is flooded with light when we press the electric switch. Television has given us a 
jolt. It seems, and really is, so marvellous, that we want to know how it is done, 
what it will do, and what future developments are likely to be. Part of Televiewing 
is devoted to a lucid exposition of ‘‘ scanning,” “ the electric eye,” the cathode-ray 
tube, the mirror drum, ultra-short waves, the meaning of synchronization, Scophony 
(the analysis of the picture in space instead of time). The author has done his work 
so clearly and justly that one gains new admiration for the men who have made 
these wonders possible. Cocteau was exact in describing the angels of to-day as 
white-coated figures who wear rubber gloves and work in laboratories. 
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The second half of Mr. Robinson’s handbook introduces the social consequences 
of television. A housewife may keep the wireless thrumming while she busies herself” 
with her tasks. But television reception, being both aural and visual, cannot be 
casual: for this reason it is bound to affect the schedule of home life. Then, will 
television become an adjunct to the ordinary telephone service ? The author suggests: 
that it would be convenient if he could ring up London, from his country home,. 
and ask to see drawings of some gadget. Again, will it be possible for the student 
to graduate on a television University course ? Already broadcasting has had con-- 
siderable repercussion on social life. Television will give rich and poor, workman 
and master, similar topics of conversation as an intellectual bond. And pictures do: 
provide the one “ universal language.” 

“The use of cinema film simplifies many of the problems in television trans- 
mission.” It has been urged that people go to the cinemas to escape from their’ 
homes. Perhaps, however, the growing cult of the open air will provide all needed 
escape. The real difficulty is financial. When there are over five million televiewers: 
in the country one television exhibition would kill a picture as far as the ordinary 
cinema theatres are concerned. Alas ! all cinema films cost a great deal of money to 
produce. On the other hand, there are possibilities for television finance which 
could not be considered in sound broadcasting. Discreet television advertising 
programmes might be entertaining: Hat and dress shows, models of motor cars, 
furniture, houses. 

As to the immediate future, Mr. Robinson has the firm opinion that improvement 
will immediately follow the substitution of some form of mechanical scanning for 


the cathode-ray tube in the receiver. 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 


FOUR AMERICAN PLAYS 


OTHER PLAYS AND NOT FOR CHILDREN. By Exmer Ricz. Gollancz, 
7s. 6d. 


R. Elmer Rice is one of the dramatists from America who takes himself and 

his art very seriously. What is more he takes life very seriously, and not even 
the brilliant cavalcade of Street Scene has deflected him from the high purpose 
of his calling. 

So here we have four plays all new to England, all written during the last eighteen 
months. Three preach quite definitely the social, political and economic 
creed of the moment, while the fourth is just a fantastic experiment in Shavianism 
which, delighting and diverting Elmer Rice, will divert and delight others also. 
The only thing necessary for a complete enjoyment of Not for Children, which is 
the title of this play, is to rid yourself of the temptation to be irritated by the extreme 
cleverness of Mr. Rice and angered by the labour of keeping pace with all the dark 
inventions of his mind. 

The other three plays are quite frankly propagandist. Between Two Worlds takes 
us aboard a transatlantic liner—a definitely American liner—puts before us an 
ordinary and extraordinary collection of saloon passengers and argues through 
their actions and reactions the case for intellectual bolshevism. Judgment Day applies 
the lash of satire, very savage in its melodrama, to the system of government by 
reactionary dictatorship. We, the People illumines the wide, closed spaces of big 
business and venial administration in the United States with particular reference 
to graft, the police, and unemployment. This also is a melodrama. Indeed Mr. 
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Elmer®Rice has many affinities with that English dramatist Mr. Munro, who 
pulled off the same thing brilliantly in The Rumour. But one misses as yet, the bub- 
bling, brilliant wit of At Mrs. Beam’s. er ; 

Mr. Elmer Rice has a swift and penetrating intelligence. He is very nearly the 
master of his own technique. He is the devoted and informed servant of the dramatic 
form of art. But he is always subjective rather than objective and, as a playwright, 
he makes tremendous difficulties for himself because his zeal as a social reformer 
interferes with his amused interest as a detached observer. Almost the best thing 
in this volume is the introduction. This is a dissertation on the art of drama and 
the dilemma of the modern dramatist. Listen to this : ‘ 

“Why, then, is the lot of the dramatist more unhappy than that of his fellow 
artists ? For the simple reason that he cannot address himself to the individual 
judgments of the scattered few to whom he may have something to say. The 
very nature of his art demands an organisation of his audience, in space and in 
time. If he writes plays for the theatre, he cannot fail to take the theatre heavily 
into account ; if he writes plays for the library, he is no longer wholly a dramatist.’ 

There are too many clichés in this paragraph, but the point is well made. And it 
ies i xactly to these four plays. 
applies itself very e y play see ec ene 


THREES BOOKS, ONS BALE 


RUSSIAN BALLETS. By Aprian Stokes. Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d. 

MARKOVA. Photographic Studies by GorDOoN ANTHONY, with a Foreword by 
NINETTE DE VALors. Chatto & Windus, ‘5s. 

DIAGHILEFF: His Artistic and Private Life. By ARNOLD HAsKELL. Gollancz, 
12s. 6d. 


IKE the snow in Petrouchka, English ballet-literature falls late but falls thickly. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes has already earned the thanks of ballet-lovers by showing 
not only appreciation but aesthetic criticism. His latest book on ballet increases 
our gratitude because his aesthetic is both more advanced and more detailed. In 
Russian Ballets, he takes certain types of ballet and analyses their spirit, their style, 
their choreography and their content. La Boutique Fantasque, Swan Lake and Les 
Sylphides receive the fullest consideration. But he deals also with other old, as well 
as newer ballets. Not only does he set down the story; he enables us to re-live, 
through his pages, every aspect of the action, and to relate each of these to a unifying 
theme, both visual and spiritual. His book is thus a diary of delight in the dance, 
and it is a diary which speaks for most lovers of ballet. It is possible to think he 
over-rates La Boutique Fantasque, and that one day there will be a reaction towards 
those other works not yet old enough to be fashionable. But disagreement with his 
predilections and with occasional choice of imagery does not lessen approval of his 
approach. The book abounds in acute, sensitive observations and is enriched with 
sixteen full-page plates, all of contemporary dancers. 

Not the least of Mr. Stokes’ merits is his insistence on style and personal sub- 
ordination. He will have no truck with exhibitionism, and little with plastic pastiche. 
For him, as for Mr. Haskell, there is rightly only one kind of ballet, the Russian. 
Other dances, and brilliant dancers, there may be; but till they have submitted 
themselves to the Russian principles, what they are and what they perform is not 
ballet. The book of Markova, therefore, falls rather sadly between these two works. 
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Markova is a good dancer, but she “‘ troops with crows ’’; the ballets in which she 
appears, and the company with which she dances, cannot stand comparison with 
the de Basil troupe, and it is therefore impossible properly to judge merits 
which one would first like more fully to enjoy. Mr. Anthony’s book contains twenty- 
three studies of the dancer in typical roles, including four as Giselle and four in 
Lac des Cygnes. The majority of the plates are in a soft focus which accords ill with 
the essential brilliance of ballet, and it is unfortunate that the photographer has 
seen fit to produce, by means of shadows, backgrounds symbolic of the dance por- 
trayed. These provide a blurred cross for Giselle and two pages further a large, 
apparently cardboard, swan reminds us in which ballet Odette appears. Nothing 
could be more out of keeping with the spirit of Russian ballet ; but as the foreword 
by Ninette de Valois perhaps makes clear, this is a book on an English dancer, who 
was trained with the Russians but has developed apart from them. 


Mr. Haskell, raconteur in chief of the new ballets russes, has turned historian and 
in Diaghileff traces the life and work of that man whom most who worked under him 
can only describe as “‘ remarkable.” His is a long book, and far more than a biography, 
for it takes in its stride the whole development of that ballet which is our century’s 
striking contribution to art. Many, perhaps too many, of the old stories are here, 
but also much that is new. Of the personalities, Karsavina and Nouvel come out 
nobly, as usual, and it is refreshing to read, among so much ambition and umbrage, 
of Lifar, ‘‘ Cecchetti’s last great creation as a dancer, and Diaghileff’s as an artist ” 
that “‘ no one in this whole story has been more faithful to his memory or has paid 
more constant tribute to his discoverer.”” That discoverer’s great gift is illustrated 
by the fact that though he had “ but recently proved himself totally incapable of 
producing a work directly.”’ he “‘ succeeded in making a very young man (Massine) 
only two years out of school produce a work so mature that it bore frequent revival.” 
As illuminating is the speech made by Diaghileff after the revolution of 1905. 
Usually considered a lover of artificiality as well as of art, he said then, at a dinner 
given in his honour in Russia : 

“‘ We are witnesses of the greatest moment of summing up in history, in the 
name of a new and unknown culture which will be created by us and which will 
also sweep us away. That is why, with fear or misgiving, I raise my glass to the 
ruined walls of the beautiful palaces as well as to the new commandments of a 
new aesthetic.” 

This, and similar illuminations, made Diaghileff a very different man from that 
depicted by Romola Nijinska, much of whose writing Mr. Haskell reasonably 
refutes. Of that whole tragedy, it is to be hoped that the last word has been spoken 
by the daughter Kyra, ‘‘ Now that I am old enough to understand, I am profoundly 
grateful to this great man for my father’s sake.”” The book contains criticism and 
praise in just proportion ; it emanates the love and the work given by the dancers 
to their art; three chapters separate the growth of the ballet from the development 
of Diaghileff and many illustrations, of which the most moving is the Venetian 
cortége. The author’s brief acquaintance with Diaghileff necessarily makes the book 
less important as a biography than as a history. But this is of small account, as the 
history could not have been better done. 


R. H. 
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ASPROPERZoOLUDY 


HEAD, HEART AND HANDS IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. ByR. R. MaretTrT. 
Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL books are for the most part either unusually well- 
jE SS or they are among the most unreadable of all books published. This one 
belongs to the class of well-written expositions and therefore contains a “ point of 
view.” The author, translating the name of his science, speaks of it as ‘“‘ the higher 
gossipry,” meaning a friendly interest in his neighbours, and enjoys the sheer 
intellectual fun of surveying humanity at large and the “ unlimited moral gain ” in 
the enlarged consciousness that man is of one species, capable of cross-breeding on 
the biological level and of absorbing other cultures on the social level ; the book is 
like one of the guide-books which tell how pictures may be viewed to very good, 
if not necessarily to the best, advantage. Though to the contributions of head, heart 
and hands to human evolution the author adds the bowels of compassion, other 
organs are overlooked, among them those which plunge man into the grip of fear, 
or rouse him to ecstasies of sensuous delight : it is too safe a guide. 

Anthropology is in a period of transition, its passion for measuring bones gave 
place to an interest in sociological problems, and it is now hovering on the brink 
of a psychological re-interpretation of human history. Dr. Marett, recognising this, 
has put his finger unerringly on the most important psychological factor in human 
development and on the feature which distinguishes man from the beasts: “ with 
its protracted childhood our race has fatally committed itself to the higher educa- 
tion.” Animals are in comparison with man ineducable, man without education is 
lower than the beasts; the education without which man crumbles between the 
impact of his own impulses has of course but little to do with schooling, it begins 
in the cradle and ends long before puberty; during these early years the infant 
can adapt himself to social situations and absorb ideas. The latest movement in 
anthropology is endeavouring to base its theories on the observation of the effects 
of different environmental influences during the plastic period, whereas heretofore 
attention was paid almost exclusively to “ end-products,” i.e., to the kind of person, 
and therefore to the beliefs and customs, produced by the pre-puberty upbringing. 

It will be many years before the newer work is developed enough for “‘ gossipy ”” 
treatment, Meanwhile we have this excellent book, which helps us to share the 
intellectual pleasure of the author in bringing orderliness and dramatic intensity 
into our thoughts on strange customs and social evolution. 

JOHN RICKMAN 


THE VISITORS’ BOOK 


an pe FOREIGNER SAW US. By Matcoim Letts, F.S.A. Methuen, 
S. . 


fl eta composite picture which is left in the mind by the collected impressions 
of Mr. Malcolm Letts’ foreigners is alarmingly Ibsenesque. What a country 
England appeared to these strangers ! It would perhaps be unjust, perhaps gratuitous, 
to whisper the word “ prejudice.”” From them we deduce that the rest of Europe 
was clean, happy, generous, artistic and sanitary. We are certainly shown what a 


very long distance has been travelled in so comparatively short a time as three 
hundred years. 
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The book itself is pure entertainment. Once it has been looked into and its un- 
common and charming illustrations appreciated, there is only one thing for peace, 
and that is to read it right through. The weight of knowledge which backs it up is 
overwhelming and gives the idea that so much, much more is there to be said. It 
shows us, too, a different aspect of London from the Home Products, with which 
we are satiated, and if somewhat fierce it is an amusing and interesting contrast. 

However great the temptation to quote long passages may be, the bloom must 
not be impaired by touching. The impressions of Camps, Lichtenberg and later, 
Simonds ! But perhaps Perlin for his naive delight, incredulity and misconception 
of Stonehenge, will stand a little rough handling. Listen to this : 

“He (John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, 1560-1571, who acted as guide on the 
occasion of Perlin’s visit to Stonehenge) says he cannot see by what means even 
the united efforts of all the inhabitants could move a single stone. He is of opinion 
however, that the Romans formerly erected them here as trophies and that the 
very disposition of the stones bears some resemblance to a yoke.’”’ Which he takes 
in all good faith ! 

The book has also one supreme merit upon which Mr. Letts is to be congratulated, 
i.e., the form he has chosen for his notes. Here, there are none of those fugitive 
and irritating foot-notes which huddled in minute print at the bottom of each page 
so disperse the interest. Instead they are collected in the form of indices at the end 
of the book and can be alluded to as the fancy is caught, the context being in no 


way disintegrated. 
M. D. COLE 


BESSARABIAN KNIGHTS 
BESSARABIA AND BEYOND. Henry Barrtein. Methuen, Ltd., 8s. 6d. 


R. Baerlein seems to have lived through one adventure in Bessarabia only to 

fall immediately into another. Sometimes, in fact, we feel that we are reading 
a collection of folk tales rather than the actual narrative of a journey. Most of the 
stories are amusing, the failure for example to kill the sick man, and others are a 
comment on the conditions that centuries of pillage and misrule have scattered 
across the Balkans. 

The notes on Bessarabian history are interesting. It is usual to think of Switzerland 
as a country without colonies. Actually, it has some picturesque settlements to its 
credit, including that of New Vevey, Switzerland county, Indiana, founded by 
Dufour and others, from Montreux and Vevey, in 1796. There was another migra- 
tion to Pennsylvania, but by way of Germany. But the largest colony is the one 
described by Baerlein, at Saba, in Rumania. 

It was founded at the suggestion of a de la Harpe, who had been tutor to Alexander 
I. of Russia. The country had been cleared of Tartars and needed inhabitants. 
Learning that the soil was favourable to vines, de la Harpe suggested his own country- 
men and in 1822 the first families arrived. At the present time the inhabitants still 
speak French or German, according to the cantons from which they originally 
came, and as many of the boys as possible are sent to Switzerland to complete 
their education. ' 

Mr. Baerlein made his trip in company with a young Rumanian Swiss, who 
wanted to learn about his own country in detail before he left for Vaud. It is a 
fantastic and amusing story of bad roads and strange encounters, when to buy a 
cabbage was to become involved in a discussion of politics and history. We should 
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have welcomed more precise information as to the conditions at Saba and the later 
history of the colonists but there are many well-produced and interesting photo- 


graphs. They will make travellers anxious to visit the country. 
LAMBERT STONE 


... AND ENGLISHMEN 


BURMESE DAYS. By Gzorce OrweELL. Victor Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

EORGE Orwell has a gift of dramatic narrative. He writes with detachment 

and urgency, and the controlling mind has keenly a sense of form-in-movement. 
Burmese Days is a story of British people stationed in Burma. It is also a story of the 
Burmese themselves and of an Indian doctor. The author takes a more than dis- 
enchanted view of the characters he has so deftly assembled. They are squalid, they 
are horrible, and they are true to life. Every one of them is recognisable, and it is 
in the total effect of their grossness and vulgarity rather than in individual instances 
that the author’s viewpoint is revealed as scathing ; suffused with a kind of philo- 
sophical indictment which at no point emerges in definition, in the taking up of 
cudgels, in the grinding of an axe. Indeed, the fault, if fault there be, lies in this ; 
that while we are made to feel an injustice, an injury, no remedy is suggested, no 
special point is made, no counsel offered. 

The author would probably answer that his pages speak for themselves ; that he 
is recording what exists, not offering a re-building estimate. We would feel more 
reassured if his holding the mirror up to nature were less like holding matches out 
to dynamite. But he is not saying the white man is vile because he is a marauder, 
he is not saying the native, though meek, shall not inherit the earth ; he is producing 
simply a sombre canvas on which native and white man alike share little but ugliness. 

Cynically, the hero is a spineless and gentle creature with faint leanings toward 
decency, but whose politics are unresolved. While despising his fellow Britishers 
and their inglorious function as self-righteous robbers, he has no alternative stance. 
He must appear to conform. He is sick with nostalgia for his native England but 
drawn by undefined cravings to the East. He longs to defend the native, to identify 
his all too vague interests with theirs, but contents himself with reviling his associates, 
the “‘ pukka sahibs ” and their “ prestige,” their stupidity, commonness and cruelty. 

It is true that in their contact with coloured races, few dominart powers can 
appear other than at a disadvantage, and not only on account of their assumption 
of extra-civilization. While claiming to foster and develop the native culture they 
know well what is their real purpose ;_ while claiming to extend a benevolent pro- 
tection, they know they are bound, by the very nature of their trespassing, to withold 
it. It is not dignified and it is not nice. But it has to be done while one people exists 
at the expense of another, and they do it thoroughly, conscientiously and with 
feeling ; forgetting the infamy that cannot be separated from much of their excellent 
work ; hoodwinking themselves that their mission is one of loyalty and honour. 

This side of the question has not escaped the author. But its deeper implications 
remain unarticulated. There is nothing about all this, he seems to say, that is not 
ignoble, but he gives an impression of disillusionment and disgust when he attempts 
to write impartially of what can in no way be impartial. 

If he has failed to create a vivid and provocative book, he has produced a fine 
beautifully composed story, stirring or infuriating, according to the point of view. 
In either instance a book to read, if only on account of its indirect bearing on the 
polemics of Italy’s present extra-territorial ambitions. . 

K. M. 
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RECENT ENGLISH NOVELS 


NOT FOR HEAVEN. By Dororuy McCeary. Arthur Barker, 7s. 6d. 


pas that is marred by over emphasis. This study of an old woman whose 
one true love is her horse Ned, beside whom daughter and even son count as 
nothing, is sufficiently moving, real and racy, but would have been more truly so 
without the insistence that makes her affection pathological. It is quite in keeping 
with the manifestations of zoophilia that the subject should show morbid pre- 
occupation with the physical functioning of the loved object, but Not For Heaven 
is a work of fiction, not a case history, and the effect here is to alienate the reader’s 
sympathies from Mrs. Bostwick. Even in England, where not to love horses is a 
worse crime than infanticide, few people will feel that Ned is quite worth the filching 
of so much love from poor Etta, a well drawn and truly touching figure, or from 
the unfortunate little daughter-in-law Lulu. 

Since Mrs. Bostwick is the core and heart of the book, this is a serious defect. 
Withal this is a novel well above the average, strong, full of savour and sweetness. 


BETWEEN TWO MEN. By F. De Gros Crark. Boriswood, 7s. 6d. 


N interesting novel with an original theme, the birth of a superman murdered 
by a doctor who foresees the consequences of an abnormal being, born out of 
time to the rest of the human race. 

An intelligent book, with ideas, sometimes pithily expressed. It suffers from too 
much thought and too little reality of feeling, but this is offset to a certain extent by the 
power of the descriptive passages, when dealing with the Ape-man, who is a central 
figure in the book. These have all the terrible clarity and solid horror of a nightmare. 
The two male protagonists of the book very much outweigh the solitary woman 
character who is indeed a good deal of a convention. 


THE TWISTED TREE. By Frank Baker. Peter Davies, 7s. 6d. 


ERE is a first novel containing all the elements of melodrama: the innocent 

and betrayed village maiden, the villain from the town, the beloved and dying 
mother and, at the end, murder. Yet a novel less intrinsically melodramatic and 
more sincere, sensitive and with more acute psychological insight has not appeared 
for a long time. 

The author has had good precedent for his introduction of violent characters and 
violent elements into a story of Cornwall. He has used them, on the whole, skilfully, 
to provide a setting for the problem of a mother and son relationship, a form of 
human emotion too little explored by English novelists. 

It is in the gradual revelation of the too intense tie between ‘Tansy and David, 
her first born, that the whole interest of the book lies. The rest of the characters, 
the Cornish scenes tend to be mere background. It is as though the author set out 
to write a popular tale about Cornwall, providing the public with all the ingredients 
it expects to find there, from cream to pixies and then was swept away by the force 
of the two characters he had created, into a different element, compelled in spite 
of himself to write a novel possessing all the promise of greatness and in some 


respects its fulfilment. 
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Tansy, while waiting marriage to a stolid neighbour, has a brief, passionate, 
haunted love affair with Roger Chailey, artist, sadist, stranger. David is his son, 
the secret of his conception known only to Tansy. His putative father, the solid 
Arthur gives Tansy a daughter as prosaic as himself but less innocuous. All her 
love is perforce concentrated on David, not only by preference but because he has 
become, for her, identical with his father. He is not only a boy but a symbol, a 
eymbol of sex, concentrated in the image of Roger, not only a son but a lover. 


This process of substitution and the consequent bias of emotion, shadow the 
Jove of mother and son. It is felt to be natural and inevitable. Inevitably tragic 
also the demands made by Tansy upon David which he cannot in the nature of 
things fulfil, tragic also the half-realised passion of his feeling for her. Unhappiness 
is constant and doom of some sort approaching when the crisis is brought about 
by Tansy’s reading of the fate of David’s father. His sadism become criminal, he 
has been arrested and hanged for a series of murders of the Jack-the-Ripper type. 
Identification of son with father is already complete in Tansy’s mind. There is 
only one way to finish the work. The filmy barrier between love and hate, desire 
to create and desire to destroy, universal to all but intensified in her mind, breaks 
down. What she has made she must obliterate. 


While the central motive of the book is thus admirably wrought, it suffers as a 
whole from lack of technical skill, which shows itself mainly in clumsiness of 
dialogue and undue verbosity. This lends unreality to many minor scenes the 


characterisation of which would otherwise be excellent. 
Pa 


IF SHE IS WISE. By Saran Campion. Peter Davies, 7s. 6d. 


ns HIS ” according to the blurb of the publisher, “ is a really remarkable first 

novel and Sarah Campion is clearly a novelist to watch.” Oddly enough, it 
as and she is. If She Is Wise is the kind of novel which modern readers are, for the 
moment, putting first on their lists. It dispenses largely with plot, it burrows, psycho- 
Jogically into the moods and minds of its characters, and, under the pretence of being 
extremely realist, it wallows in sentimentality. 


This book is chiefly a study of the various minds of Emily Nasmyth, a school- 
teacher who, in the course of the story, travels from England to America, to Germany 
and, with a small adventure on the way, back again to Scotland where, on the last 
page, “she snuggled down further into the warm heather, closed her eyes, and 
thought of nothing at all.” 


The main episode reveals the struggle between Emily Nasmyth and Circassia Rhys, 
a senior mistress in the New England girls’ school, for the subservient affection of 
Rosy Palfret, the new and extremely stupid Junior Mistress of the school. Miss 
Campion knows a great deal about girls’ schools and the narrow huddled life of 
mistresses who teach in them. She also knows a great deal about life and human 
nature. She has, it is clear, read widely and intelligently and in writing she has a 
distinct and rather more than adequate style of her own. With these advantages she 
has written a first novel which may, and should, lead to a successful career as a 
novelist. It will be more genuine when she selects a wider subject or brings more 
into the open the depth of the one she has chosen. 


ANNE ARMSTRONG 
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I LIE ALONE. By R. G. Goopyear. Boriswood, 7s. 6d. 


A ee idea of this book is not original, portrayal of ageing spinsters has been 
done many times before, both brilliantly and badly. The adolescent and the 
aged have had rather more than their fair share of attention in modern fiction and 
we would like to read a similarly concentrated and detailed study of a man or woman 
at some other period of life. In the first flush of vigour, for example or in maturity, 
before mind or body have begun to decay. 

This portrait of Lydia Gossett from her fifty-second birthday to her death in the 
infirmary is alive. 

Lydia is a real person and an unforgettable one, and while her kind exist in their 
thousands she remains an individual. A pitiable, ineffective, yet not entirely unhappy 
figure. It is one of the best qualities of the book that Lydia, although not without 
moments of insight, and realisation of her own forlorn position, is yet able for most 
of the time to deceive herself. She adjusts herself to life by a mixture of delusion 
and day-dreams, by a substitution of certain physical enjoyments, mainly eating 
and drinking for her loss of others. On the whole this works well enough and pre- 
vents her seeing herself as the completely unnecessary and rather repulsive creature 
she would appear to the cold eye of an objective onlooker. Fortunately, too, Lydia 
is surrounded by others as subjective in their judgments and as muddle-headed 
in their ideas as she is herself. Things work out well enough, though only for Lydia 
on account of the large amount of human kindness and tolerance with which she 
meets. One feels a Lydia in almost any other country than England would have 
shorter shrift. 

Still, such a life with all its unrealised possibilities of enjoyment and achievement, 
remains a monument of futility and Lydia’s epitaph spoken by her jolly cousin 
Hester remains the true one :— 

“It’s being lonely what’s the rotten part,” said Hester. “‘ You know, if there’d 
been anybody she was fond of, or anybody as was really fond of her . . . Only 
there wasn’t. She was always sort of wrapped up in herself . . . Everybody 
ought to have somebody to be fond of, so as to take them out of themselves.” 


Wels 


MURDER 


FULLY DRESSED AND IN HIS RIGHT MIND. By Micuaer Fessigr. 
Gollancz, 6s. 

‘MURDER IN THE HAUNTED SENTRY-BOX. By Newton GALE. 
Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 

THANKS TO MURDER. By JosepH Krumco.p. Gollancz, 7s. 6d. 


HE writer who is gifted with what horticulturists might inversely call “ the 

black hand,” is, at present, in luck. The craze for the horrible spook tale is at 
its height, and is held in evidence of the machine-man’s reaction in favour of the 
supernatural. But the myths and folk-myths (the creepy yarns of yesterday) were 
designed to organise important emotions so that man would be placed in a certain 
felationship with the spiritual; while the contemporary literary phantasmagoria 
but plays on the existence of emotions of which the old gods and ghosts were pro- 
round symbols. 
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In spite of this, there is a growing movement, which flourishes among young 
poets and intellectuals, to attribute significance to an American school of : uncanny 
writers. The deception lies in the neat American tricks of covering glimpses of “ the 
other world ” with quantities of booze. A lot of hard, glittering writing 1s certainly 
achieved; and Mr. Michael Fessier has certainly got the trick. He starts in Fully 
Dressed and In His Right Mind, with a bang ; then to keep his chapters spinning he 
has obvious recourse to the mechanics of story-telling ; finally he recovers himself 
with an atmospheric tit-bit about the third degree. The jumble of the hypnotic old 
man with green eyes, his victim, and a water nymph who is nudely aquatic in a 
public park by night, is internally cemented by sherry, gin, and beer, blended with 
the author’s racy, unliterary style. 

Murder in the Haunted Sentry-Box is not, actually, competing in the supernatural 
line. It is an attempt at a detective story of the classical type, which cannot miss being 
“* of importance ” because it never aims at an artistic status more valuable than 
that of the cross-word puzzle. One of the rules is that people shall not spoil the 
mathematical integrity by being people, but shall exist as problem-puppets. That 
is why I enjoyed the maps and plans most in Mr. Newton Gale’s book. The con- 
noisseur will appreciate the nice fitting together of pieces at the end, although he 
may be repelled by slovenly writing and purple blotches. Why, indeed, does not 
some clever body tell one of these objective tales entirely in plans, photographs of 
clues, and newspaper cuttings ? 

Mr. Joseph Krumgold has the advantage of Mr. Gale, in so far as his writing is 
effortless and amusing; but he strays outside the classical scope, and that may 
offend some of the pedants. The book, indeed, might be read quite apart from the 
mystery and enjoyed as a “ bright” contribution: I was reminded, at times, of 
Carl van Vechten’s Parties, and I was grateful for the reminder | A murder is com- 
mitted in the tower of a New York block of flats. Clues, which are ignored by the 
police, lead the private detective to suspect the very lady whom he also loves. Ah | 
but there is a difference, for this detective has ideals. He believes that no politician 
is fitted to control an organism as complex as a modern community. Such manage- 
ment is a matter for scientific study and control. “ There is no other means for 
handling this problem. It can’t be long before this city (New York) will stand as 
an achievement completely scientific, from its tallest building to the care of its 
youngest child.” So the detective longs for success in a sensational case in order 
that he may instal himself at headquarters and turn the police force into a survey 
bureau. The detective of to-morrow, thinks the idealist, should work unselfishly 
and with trained ability as an investigator at the point of social friction. His work 
should be the job of eliminating the friction, and not merely the job of holding 
office. Well, he believes that he has his sensational case ; yet the facts would cause 
hhis lady to “‘ fold.” 

Thanks to Murder is not one of those books which relies on the revelation of the 
guilty party for a dramatic curtain ; but it does keep its suspense ; and the author 
does not let the reader, till the last moment, into the whole of a strange secret. There 
1s an enormous amount of drink—an experiment in reconstruction consists in a 
continuous, all-night consumption of a potent cocktail. But drink is not used as 
part of any psychic machinery: it is natural exuberance and not supernatural eye- 
wash. Mr. Krumgold is an author to watch, and not only because he is aware of the 
skeleton of philosophy and psychology behind the success of the detective tale : 

“No matter who had been enobled in days gone by, this was overwhelmingly 
the day of the detective . . . This, after all, was a scientific day. And it was the 
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detective who brought the attitude and method of science most closely to ordinary 
living. In the midst of hysteria, tragedy, of every emotional impulse to kill, steal 
and avenge, he appeared with this attitude, he was calm, disinterested, objective 
concerned unselfishly with fact.” 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


AVELOCK ELLIS will be publishing his paper on Rousseau in 
his new book, From Rousseau to Proust, which will appear in the 
autumn. 


ANDRE GIDE, honoured us with the speech he delivered at the 
International Congress of Writers, being ‘‘ désirieux de marquer ma vive 
sympathie pour ‘ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY ’.” 


GERTRUDE STEIN delivered this lecture to the University of 
Chicago on her recent visit to the United States. The complete series 
of four, will be published in the late autumn in America in book-form. 


HORACE GREGORY contributes to Poetry, Direction, and many 
other American reviews. His published poetry includes Chelsea Rooming 
House, No Retreat and Chorus for Survival. 'This last has been described 
in America as “all that we have to set against the formidable array of 
talent now asserting itself in England . . . Gregory stands head and 
shoulders above the younger American poets.” He is, perhaps, best 
known in England for his penetrating study of D. H. Lawrence, The 
Pilgrim of the Apocalypse, published here last year. 


P. S. SCHOR is correspondent of The Times in Paraguay. 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN is a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His publications include Byzantine Civilisation and A History of the First 
Bulgarian Empire. 


OSBERT SITWELL wishes to assure readers that he has not himself 
written the Journal of a Religious Aunt ; he has simply edited it. His 
last book, Brighton, in collaboration with Margaret Barton, was written 
in China. His next is Penny Foolish, a selection of essays. It will be 
published by Macmillan in September. 


LOTTE REINIGER has made twenty-five films. The most familiar 
to English audiences are probably Prince Achmed, Cinderella, Carmen 
and the silhouette-sequence in Pabst’s Don Quixote. She considers her 
latest film, Papageno, her best. Bristol is her first article in English and, 
in order that her use of a foreign language should speak for itself, no 
alterations were made in the text. 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN confesses that there is some slight connection 
between this article and his play, The Distaff Side. 
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ERIC WALTER WHITE is the author of Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to 
Apollo, Walking Shadows, Wander Birds, etc. He has also composed 
various songs and chamber works, including incidental music to Anatole 
France’s Comedy of a Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, a song cycle, 
The Japanese Lover, for tenor, flute, bassoon and viola, and the Palmer 
Suite, for flute, violin and piano. He arranged the score to Lotte Reiniger’s 
film Harlekin and wrote the scenario to her Little Chimney Sweep. He 
has published work in New Stories and in Story, its American model. 


H. D., an Imagist whose continuous development has kept her always 
a little ahead of each successive generation of writers, has for the past 
few years devoted herself mainly to prose-experiments. We are particu- 
larly glad to have obtained from her a poem, written this year. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS the Editor of New Signatures and New 
Country (Hogarth Press) is the author of Elizabethan Prose and Critique 
of Poetry published by Cape in 1934 and 1935. He is now preparing 
Modern Poetry, an anthology, for Faber. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S Ultimatum will be included in a book of 
poems which will be published this autumn. 


GEORGE SCOTT MONCRIEFF has written two novels, Café Bar 
and Tinkers’ Wind. Also Balmorality, an essay on Scottish matters. He 
recently edited Scottish Country, a symposium by a number of con- 
temporary authors. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, the author of Horizons of Death published in 
1934, is an American poet whose work will be familiar to readers of 


Direction, Poetry, etc. 


MARY BUTTS’ latest book is Scenes from the Life of Cleopatra, 
published this spring. 

JEAN CASSOU is one of the most prominent young French writers. 
He has written criticism on contemporary Spanish literature and on 
Tolstoi, a Life of Philip II of, Spain and numerous novels. This story is 
from his latest book, De L’Etoile au fardin des Plantes, published this 


year by Gallimard. 


MURRAY CONSTANTINE is the author of Proud Man and The 
Devil Poor Devil, both published last year by Boriswood. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON, in addition to writing Out of the Air, 
designed the cover for “ LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY.’ He will be 
remembered as author of Pool Reflection and Gaunt Island and as editor 


of Close Up. 
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CLIFFORD DYMENT is a young English poet whose book, First 
Day, Dent’s are bringing out this month. His work has been printed in 
The Listener, Poetry and Poems of To-Morrow. 


JOHN PUDNEY is the author of Spring Encounter (1933) and Open 
Sky (1934). Collected verse was published this year in America under 
the title of Open Sky. The book in which Jessie’s Eggs will appear will 
be published by Boriswood on September 7th. It is called And Lastly 
the Fireworks. Another of the stories in it was read over the air by the 
author on August 18th. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES is the author of Spring, Fourney and People 
in the South. His latest book, Twenty-Seven Poems, was published this 
spring by Heinemann. 


SERGEI MICHAELOVITCH EISENSTEIN has, since his visit to 
the United States been occupied in teaching at the State Film Institute 
in Moscow and in preparing a text-book on cinema, which is not yet 
finished. He is now, however, directing again and at present is busy on 
exteriors for his new film, Bezhin Meadow, in which he is using profes- 
sional actors for the first time since he turned from the stage to the screen. 
Film Form, 1935—New Problems will be continued in our next issue. 


